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Bank’s First ‘Title II’ 

Loan Is Completed, 

Building of $6,000 
Home Started 


Peoria, Itt., March 11.—Foundation 
lines for Peoria’s first new home to be 
financed under Title II of the National 
Housing Act were staked out March 2, and 
last Wednesday when an AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN representative visited the site the 
excavation work showed rapid progress. 
The home is to cost about $6,000, financed 
partly by cash and partly by a loan from 
the Jefferson Trust & Savings Bank. The 























Allen Lumber Co. sold the home complete, 

individually designed to suit the buyer. Less than a block away is another 
Allen-built home, a $9,500 job on which the plastering was being done, 
and that same day another of these homes was to be staked out, in another 
part of town. 

Money for building? Sure there is! The Jefferson bank has more 
money for other good loans of this type, Cashier E. N. Batchelor said 
with vigorous assurance, and will continue to take a nominal amount, prob- 
ably all that are good. When mention was made of the attitude of some 
bankers, that they hesitate to make loans under Title I] until they see 
Title III actually set up, Mr. Batchelor’s reply indicated complete confi- 
dence that Title III will be set up and that it will be entirely satisfactory 
as a market for enough of these mortgages to maintain a bank’s liquidity, if 
the bank itself is sufficiently careful in making the loan in the first place. 
Accordingly the bank is going ahead on this basis, its officials confident of 
their ability to make loans that really are [Turn to Page 53.] 










When the first loan under Title Il of the National 
Housing Act was made by a Peoria bank the 
Allen Lumber Co., which had contracted to build 
the home, lost no time in getting started. A news 
photographer from the Peoria Journal-Transcript 
was on hand March | and took the accompanying 
picture of the home being staked out by W. S. 
Musser (left) and E. H. Cook (right) of the Allen 
company, and E. G. Hoffman (center), the con- 
tractor. On March 2 both local newspapers pub- 
lished this picture and the architect's sketch shown 
at top of this page, together with an Allen adver- 
tisement and a story describing its manner of sell- 
ing the home complete, ready for the owner to 
move in and make himself at home 
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from small beginnings 


This organization has continued year after year to NE NLU Zi WHOLE N 
grow and expand, as a constantly widening circle Z, = J Whi —e 


of customers have proved to themselves that Win- 
ton is one place you can order time after time and 
always get honest, dependable values and reliable 
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ness Should Be Halted 


N IMPORTANT resolution re- 
A cently adopted by the Western 
Pine Association focuses atten- 
tion on a situation that should com- 
mand the best thought and earnest 
attention not alone of timber owners 


and lumber manufacturers in the 
West, but of the lumber industry 
generally. Possibly there may be per- 


sons connected with the industry who 
feel that a greater measure of Govern- 
ment control over the lumber business 
would be desirable, but the great 
majority feel that instead of further 
encroachment by the Government 
upon the functions of private business, 
there should be a larger measure of 
practical co-operation between the two. 

When the Lumber Code was being 
written and, in accordance with the 
wishes and announced policy of the 
President, Schedule C was placed in 
the Code, providing for a full measure 
of co-operation between the Govern- 
ment and the industry in so admin- 
istering and operating the forests as 
to assure a continuing permanent 
supply of timber for this and future 
generations, it was felt that lumber- 
men and timber owners had taken a 
decidedly progressive step and had 
advanced the cause’ of true forest 


conservation further than had been 
done in a decade of divided effort. Co- 
operation of the industry did not stop 
with the mere writing of the Code. 
Evidencing a willingness and a desire 
to go all the way in the fulfillment of a 
constructive program, representatives 
of the lumber industry met with all 
interested agencies of the public in 
Washington and after full discussion 
agreed upon a mutual program of in- 
dustry effort and public co-operation 
calculated to bring into actuality the 
long-desired practice of sustained yield 
forest management on privately-owned 
lands. 

To bring about the desired results 
in the most practical way this agree- 
ment contemplated self-government 
by the industry through the medium 
of minimum rules of forest practice 
that would provide protection from fire 
for cutover lands and that would leave 
sufficient young growth on the land to 
insure a future timber crop. These 
rules, developed to meet conditions 
peculiar to each section of the country, 
were to continue in force until the best 
methods could be determined, through 
field studies, for putting into effect 
sustained yield programs and until, 
through legislative action, inequitable 





permit. 


of the United States. 





RESOLUTION 


The Western Pine Association, by unanimous vote of its board of directors and ex- 
ecutive committee, reaffirms its declared policy of keeping its forest lands produetive 
under the self government features of Schedule C of the Code of Fair Competition for 
the Lumber and Timber Products Industries. 


It declares that it has faithfully carried out its undertakings in this respect as ex- 
pressed by the Rules of Forest Practice, protecting the cutover lands from fire, securing 
a planned and orderly disposal of logging slash, progressively affording the young 
growth left on the ground more protection from damage during logging, carrying out 
studies to determine the best methods of selective logging, and instituting management 
plans providing for sustained yield production as rapidly as economic circumstances 


It further affirms that the existing rules of forest practice have proven fully adequate 
in carrying out the intent of Schedule C and that they need no additional amplification 
until the results of field studies now under way can be analyzed and the practicability 
of each step in making conservation effective on the ground be fully established. 


Progress must be judged by results not rules, and the association believes that the 
results secured during 1934 fully demonstrate that rapid progress is being made and 
can only be accelerated when the public agencies by legislative action fulfill the pledges 
of co-operation offered as a result of the Washington conferences of 1933-1934, 


Therefore the organized western pine industry, which is directly responsible to approxi- 
mately 120,000 people in the twelve western States for their livelihood, declares that it 
will regard any further extension of Federal regulation affecting the operation of Schedule 
C of the Lumber Code as a direct breach of faith with the industry, relieving it of any 
obligations voluntarily assumed on the basis of self government and public co-operation, 
and will resist such unnecessary and inequitable regulation with every resource at its 
command—as a direct invasion of the rights guaranteed its members by the Constitution 








tax laws were revised, long ting 
financing of sustained yield operation; 
was assured and acquisition by th 
Government of weakly held and yp. 
economic timbered lands authorized 
The lumber industry lost little time 
in preparing to carry out its part of 
the agreement. Minimum rules of for. 
est practice were promulgated and be. 
came effective June 1, 1934, and the 
industry, through its various regional 
associations, completed plans for put. 
ting them into operation. Outstanding 
in this effort were the Western Pine 
Association, West Coast Lumbermen’s 


Association, California Redwood Asso. § 


ciation, Southern Pine Association, 
and Northern Hemlock & Hardwooi 
Manufacturers’ Association. One of 
these may be used as an example of 
how the industry has shown its good 
faith in fulfilling its part of the agree. 
ment with the Government. The 
Western Pine Division inaugurated 
systematic studies on slash disposal, 
co-operative studies on selective log- 
ging, placed 416,000 acres under sus- 
tained yield forest management and 
adopted a permanent policy of keeping 
its forest land productive. 
direction of seven forest practice con- 
mittees and seven experienced forest 
engineers, it succeeded in restricting 
forest fires on cutover lands to ap 
proximately 5,000 acres in a season 
during which more than 670,000 acres 
of timber were burned over. Other 
divisions have co-operated along simi 
lar lines and there is every evidence 
that the industry has sincerely endeay- 
ored to carry out its agreement and 
abide by the provisions of Schedule 
C of the Lumber Code. 


Unfortunately, the Government has 
not been as meticulous in the fulfill- 
ment of its part of the agreement. Its 
representatives have not even at 
knowledged, to say nothing of com- 
mending, this progressive spirit and 
helpful attitude of the lumber indus- 
try. On the contrary, through an 
official spokesman, it has suddenly 
assumed a most critical attitude and 
the statement has been publicly made 
that “faith in the ability of the private 
timber owners to meet the needs of 
their own industry and of the people 
dependent upon it has been greatly 
shaken.” This spokesman, the chiel 
forester of the United States, further 
advanced the thought that “the gov- 
ernment, State and Federal, must 
assume a more direct responsibility 
both in greater public ownership of 
the forest land and in closer control over 
the processes of forest utilization.” The 
stand was boldly taken that “public 
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oes 


regulation” is more desirable than “in- 
dustry self-control,” which to a lay 
mind would seem to be a repudiation 
of the previous agreement. 

While this Government representa- 
tive thus pillories the lumber industry 
as being unworthy of confidence and 
unable to “meet the needs,” another 
side of the picture is graphically pre- 
sented by Wilson Compton in an 
article in Nation’s Business, in which 
he says: ical a 

“Ajithough chiliastic conservationists 
are in the saddles of a potent govern- 
ment, public agencies as yet have done 
nothing to extend to tree growing the 
fnancial and credit assistance which it 
has given to other industries lacking 
even the social significance of forestry. 
There has been little visible vigorous 
effort to persuade the State govern- 
ments to reform the destructive appli- 
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cation to forests of the hoary property 
tax.” 

In further comment he said: 

“I think it may be fairly said that 
the industry has done all that was 
expected of it in the continued absence 
of the promised Government . co- 
operation.” 

The chief forester has recommended 
“public control over the use of private 
forest lands, supervised by public 
agencies” and “the logging and, if nec- 
essary, the milling of its own (Govern- 
ment) timber.” The National Re- 
sources Board has recommended to 
the President: “Co-ordinated provi- 
sions by Federal and State agencies to 
maintain permanently adequate forces of 
technicians to review management 
plans developed by private owners—to 
inspect woods operations and produc- 
tion records” etc. 
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In view of these pronouncements, it 
behooves the industry to not only pre- 
sent its side of the story but to stand 
firmly against further encroachment 
by the Government upon private busi- 
ness. 

The industry has evidenced a will- 
ingness to co-operate with public agen- 
cies in the development of desirable 
forestry practices that will assure to 
posterity a permanent timber supply. 
It is too bad that there should be such 
glaring lack of performance on the part 
of the Government and unwillingness 
on the part of those in high places in 
the Government to recognize the very 
definite progress that has been made 
by the industry toward the end mu- 
tually desired. 

The resolution of the Western Pine 
Association is timely and to the point. 
A careful reading of it is recommended. 





Private Forestry Shows It Can 
Succeed 


SpokANE, WasH., March 9.—During several 
meetings of the Western Pine Association mem- 
bers in the past two weeks, the opinion has been 
repeatedly expressed that actual Governmental 
operation of lumber mills, and extension of 
control over conservation programs, threaten to 
destroy the industry. 

The Indian Service was reported to have 
plans prepared for erection of two mills in the 
Inland Empire, one on the Colville reservation 
and the other on the Yakima reservation. Each 
of these mills, according to reports, has a ca- 
pacity comparable to full-time operation of a 
mill the size of the Long Lake Lumber Co.’s 
plant, one of Spokane’s largest mills. 

Clyde Martin, Portland, divisional forest en- 
gineer for the twelve western States, of the 
Western Pine Association, gave the following 
statement to a Spokane newspaper following a 
Spokane meeting on March 6: 

Our association was preparing for the con- 
servation program before the Code went 
into effect last June. We worked with the 
Government on the program, and had seven 
engineers in the field when the Code went 


into effect. Several other associations did 
not get started until last month. Our pro- 
gram was originally adopted in 1931. We 


saw the need of conservation at that time, 
as well as for better fire protection. No 
other district in the country moved as fast 
as we did after the Code was drawn. 


Mr. Martin called attention to the records 
in fire protection already made by his associa- 
tion, in refuting the contention of Chief For- 
ester Silcox that the private lumber industry 
was not co-operating in conservation. Last 
year, records show that, of 7500 fires only 48 
were due to any condition traceable to the in- 
dustry. Of a total of 670,000 acres burnt over, 
only 5,000 acres were damaged due to opera- 
tions, including 20 slashing fires. Mr. Martin 
continued : 

When the sustained-yield program was 
agreed on between the industry and Govern- 
ment, the latter’s representatives agreed to 
urge State legislation to revise taxes and 
also to obtain forest credit legislation to get 
longterm loans at low interest rates for ac- 
tivities in sustained-yield areas. None of 
this has been done, but our association has 
continued its program. 

Although placing land under sustained- 
yield programs started only eight months 
ago, we have two operations covering 418,000 
acres under this program now, and are sur- 
veying seven more operations covering 3,000,- 
000 acres. The United States forester says 
we have done nothing, and intimates that 
the industry is not capable of carrying on 
Sustained-yield and other conservation pro- 
grams, But we have demonstrated it can be 
done. Whatever the conditions are in other 





sections of the country, the industry under 
private management can do the job. If other 
conditions prevail elsewhere, the Forest 
Service program would penalize the West 
for those conditions. 

Sweden has been working on a sustained- 
yield program 30 years, 76 percent of the 
operations being on privately owned land; 
in Finland a similar program is in force, 
with 68 percent on private land, and Ger- 
many’s forest conservation program is about 
50 percent private operations. 


Our operators are 100 percent in favor of 
the conservation program now being devel- 
oped. We will go through with it even if 
the Code should become inoperative. It is 
the only way the industry can be stabilized 
and be placed on a permanent basis. But 
we will resist further encroachment by the 
Government. If the socialistic program sug- 
gested by Mr. Silcox is carried out, we will 
fight it through the courts, but we do not 
want it to get to this point, as it would 
temporarily stop our work. 
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THE VALLEY OF INDECISION 


[An editorial from New York Times] 


It is getting harder every day to tell the friends of the NRA from its foes. Senator 
Hastings challenges “anybody” in the Senate to defend the NRA, and there is silence. 
Is this because the NRA has no friends, or is it because Senators can no longer make 
A popular compromise in the last few months has been 
to be for the “good features” and against the “bad features.” 
fewer of those who have to make the decision seem to be sure which are which, or how 
to get rid of the second without losing the first. 
court decisions declaring this or that part of the NRA unconstitutional must be mak- 
ing both Senators and administrators wonder in their secret hearts whether it is worth 
while going to a great deal of intellectual and physical pains to construct a new 1935 
model NRA which may only have its wheels kicked from under it by the Supreme Court. 


This attitude seems to account for much of the vagueness in the current official dis- 
Senator George, ignoring the decisions of the judges, would 
require all industry to agree to minimum wages, maximum hours and the abolition 
of child labor, but holds that otherwise all codes should be “voluntary,” as there is not 
enough sentiment in Congress to have a law compelling industries to enact codes. 
this fails to answer some of the main questions about NRA. Will or will not indus- 
tries under “voluntary” codes be permitted to continue price-fixing and production 
Suppose two-thirds of an industry wants a code and the other third does 
If the dissenting third held out, the code would probably break down. 
tary” code for two-thirds of the industry could not be established unless the remaining 
third were subjected to a “compulsory” code. 


The same type of vagueness appears in the testimony of the NRA’s supposed best 
In his list of Seventeen Points, presented to the Senate Finance Committee 
yesterday, Mr. Donald Richberg also recommends the continuance of compulsory labor 
In Point Two he recommends that “the act should 
be extended substantially in the present form for two years.” 
clear enough, but its meaning is thrown into doubt as soon as one has reached Point 
Four, which holds that “codification should be limited to those trades and industries 
actually engaged in interstate commerce, or affecting it so substantially that the estab- 
lishment and enforcement of standards of fair competition therein are necessary for the 
protection of interstate commerce.” This might be taken to mean almost every trade 
If such language as this were written into the law, it 
would obviously lead to endless disputes in the courts concerning which manufacturers 
were actually engaged in interstate commerce and which were not. 


The friends of the NRA are half-hearted. They act like people who have a tired bear 
by the tail and are not sure whether it is safe to let go or not. 


But now fewer and 


Meanwhile the weekly downpour of 


But 


A “volun- 


This at least seems 
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Profits Will Be Made This Spring in 


Farmers Can See the Benefits of Relocating Fences and Gates to Meet Post- 
Drouth Pasturage Problems, and the Needs of the New Deal Agriculture; 
and Will Appreciate Aids in Planning Farm Layout for Efficiency and Economy 


These late winter days are planning 
days on America’s six millions of farms. 

Thrifty farmers are repairing harness, 
tightening nuts on the tractors, and over- 
hauling seeders and plows. 

Not the least of their anxieties have to 
do with feed. Dry and hot weather last 
summer shortened yields on thousands of 
farms and made it difficult to get stock 
through to spring. These farmers are 
planning to get stock out to grass at the 
earliest practicable moment. 


FENCING IS NEEDED 
NOW 


But here, too, there must be some over- 
hauling. Fences are not in good repair ; 
and if restless and hungry cattle and 
horses are to be kept within bounds, and 
if they are not to get hurt on sagging 
wires, there must be some early spring 
work done. Even if no new fences are to 
be built or old ones relocated, there must 
be posts set or driven to replace those 
that are broken, and new wire strung to 
fill out frail barriers. 

Hog limitation contracts have made it 
important that the pigs permitted under 
the agreement shall get a good start. 
Thousands of farmers are wishing they 
could put a web around a clean field, 
where these pigs could range without 
danger of infection. Corn limitation con- 
tracts are rigid, and do not always or 
often fit the old layout of fields. 
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Add to these things the normal replace- 
ment, plus the replacements which should 
have been made the last two or three 
years, and it is clear that farm fencing is 
one of the large construction problems 
facing country dealers. 


FARMERS ARE ABLE 
TO BUY 


It is probable that farmers have more 
money in hand than they have received 
during any one of several earlier years. 
Of course farmers deny this; much as 
some people knock on wood. But figures 
indicate that the reduced farm yield of 
last year brought more cash to farmers’ 
pockets than did the larger yields of 1933 
or 1932. Uncle Sam paid his country 
nephews many millions for engaging in 
what Molasses ’n’ January called the “not- 
raisin’-hog business.” In addition to these 
limitations payments, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is working out plans for making 
construction loans on farms. Whether or 
not these loans are eventually available 
directly for fence building, they should 
release funds in the farmers’ hands for 
that purpose. 

The editors of this journal know well 
that selling fence materials, under present 
conditions, is not easy. If it were, every 
dealer would have been doing it; and 
farm fences would now be in good condi- 
tion. The fact that they are more dilap- 
idated than for perhaps a generation is 
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evidence enough that something makes 
such sales difficult. 


SALESMANSHIP DOES 
GET RESULTS 


But the equally well known facts that 
fencing is one of the primary factors of 
good agriculture, that farmers are fully 
aware of it, and that there is a tremendous 
deferred market for posts and wire— 
should be enough to lead the ambitious 
dealer to take account of this opportunity 
and to search for ways of meeting the dif- 
ficulties. It used to be said of an able 
salesman that he could sell straw hats to 
the Eskimo. Such a salesman ought to 
have even greater success in selling straw 
hats to the winter visitors in Cuba, since 
such people know about straw hats and 
their uses and don’t have to be convinced 
that they need such things. The dealer 
who endeavors to sell fencing has the 
similar advantage of dealing with farm- 
ers who know well that they need fence, 

Many of the most difficult problems 
are local in nature and turn upon finances. 
The first thing to be noted in this connec- 
tion is that a considerable number of 
farmers seem to find the money or the 
credit to buy less necessary goods; such 
for example as motor cars and tractors. 
No one really begrudges the country fam- 
ily its car; and the usefulness of tractors 
under certain conditions is admitted. But 
neither of these things is as important as 
adequate fencing ; yet some one has found 
ways of selling them. It is suspected that 
these other salesmen have been on the job 
for many months; that in fact they never 
have been off the job. Perhaps the lum- 
ber industry can continue to learn from 
the motor industry. 


APPLYING ENGINEERING 
TO FENCING 


A second point that is becoming in- 
creasingly important is that fencing is 
more and more an engineering problem. 
Farmers wouldn’t like to be told that they 
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don’t know how to build fence. But in 
innumerable cases this is sober truth. 
They take pride in setting a line of posts 
straight, and in stretching wire until it 





Some dealer rendered a service to the 
farmer who strung this fence, by showing 
him that, figured over years of service, the 
good fence is the most economical 
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Sale of Fencing 


Get the Readily Available Informa- 
tion on Methods of Fencing and 
Fit It to the Needs of customers 


sings like a fiddle string. But the ques- 
tion where to locate fences is one they 
know much less about; and the building 
and location of gates seem to have them 
particularly baffled. Every country deal- 
er has seen fields cut up into such odd 
and irregular shapes that the effect is 
equal to the loss of ten or fifteen percent 
of the farm’s acreage. It is possible for a 
dealer to learn the principles of fence 
construction and location. Practically 
every manufacturer of fencing has mate- 
rials on these subjects which he will be 
glad to send without cost. Most dealers 
loan stretchers with the woven fence they 
sell; and they can give their customers 
information about how to anchor corners 
and gate posts, how to put in a water gap, 
how to lay out fields so that the least num- 
ber of rods will fence them, how to figure 
the cost of fencing in terms of years of 
service, and how to determine whether it 
is more economical to replace an old fence 
or to repair it. 


GO AFTER THE 
SPRING PROFITS 


These things of an engineering kind 
are important. But even more important 
is the working out of a method of persist- 
ent salesmanship ; fitted to the temper, the 
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needs and the local 
conditions of the cus- 
tomers. No file of 
information on meth- 





Woven wire, plus the 
necessary barb wires, 
will make a hog-tight 
and stock-tight fence, 
but the importance 
of good construction 
should not be over- 


looked 





ods is of much value 
unless it is hitched to 
a dynamic salesman 
who mixes _intelli- 
gence with his en- 
ergy. This is an era 
of salesmanship, and in the last analysis 
salesmanship is an art rather than a 
science. Surely if needs make opportuni- 
ties, this is a period of opportunity to the 
fencing merchant. His customers need 
it. They have some money or the oppor- 
tunity to borrow it. Their money and 
credit are not equal to meeting all their 
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So it should be clear that the 


desires. 
intelligent and _ persistent salesman, 
whether he handle straw hats or motor 
cars or woven fence, will have the best 
chance of turning that financial power his 
way. If he waits for the customer to do 
his own selling, the returns are likely to 
be small. 





We Must Sell the Type of Fence 
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the Farmer Needs 


We lumber dealers are community authorities on farm 
buildings. Our recommendations as to type and kind of 
materials are accepted. We know how to advise the 
farmer on building a barn or corn-crib to get the most 
for his money, and to secure the most efficient results. 
If we do not sell the farmer all the fence he needs, to 
fence in all his fields, his equipment for handling live- 
stock is as incomplete as a barn without doors or 
windows. 


If we let him buy barb when he should use woven wire, 
we are providing him with fencing material no more 
effective than a hog house without a roof. 


The farmer buys barb wire because he has to have 
fence, but, thinking of it as necessary expense, instead 
of as an investment, wants to put out as little money as 


he possibly can. It is our job, as the local authorities 
on fencing materials, fence use and construction, to 
show him the extra income he will make with woven 
wire, plus the necessary barb wires to make a hog and 
stock-tight fence. 

We can sell woven wire, when barb wire is asked for, 
by pointing out the results of its use in the form of 
additional income results. We will increase the cus- 
tomer’s satisfaction in his fence, and increase our vol- 
ume at the same time. 


Both the customer and ourselves benefit from our sales 
effort. That is a satisfactory sale. 


We Must Be the Fencing Experts 
in Our Community 


i [Extract from Sales Manual of Iowa Builders Supply Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa] 
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| UMBER-—JUST LUMBER— 
HAS EYE-APPEAL 


We resume discussion of the problem of “Mr. Jones of 
Maplewood”—that of “giving lumber its place in the sun,” 
with a very interesting contribution from John C. Hoffman, 
manager of the Cleveland Lumber Institute, Cleveland, Ohio. 
For information of any who have missed the preceding ar- 
ticles of the series, let it be said that behind the nom de 
plume “Mr. Jones of Maplewood” is a real flesh-and-blood 
with a real problem; 





dealer—a suburban yard manager 


Referring to the subject which you 
have discussed in recent issues, and your 
request for suggestions on how to display 
“common, ordinary lumber,” permit me 
to say that during the nine days of the 
recent Exposition in our public audi- 
torium, which was visited by a quarter of 
a million people, the Cleveland Lumber 
Institute, representing all of the retail 
lumber dealers of Cuyahoga County, had 
as its exhibit a miniature lumber shed, 
9x18 in size, in which 1,600 feet of lum- 
ber was displayed. 

Everything was stood on end and ex- 
cepting lath, shingles and turned balus- 
ters, every piece shown was 8 feet long. 

Simple, inexpensive racks were built on 
three sides of the exhibit, and each rack 
‘contained from 4 to 8 pieces of each size 
and grade of each species exhibited. Fol- 
lowing is a memorandum of the lumber 
exhibited : 

8 pieces each of clear birch, clear red and 
sap gum, clear oak, clear yellow pine, clear 
redwood, clear cypress, pecky cypress, knotty 
white pine, clear white pine, No. 1 common 
white pine, No. 2 common white pine, No. 3 
common white pine, No. 4 common white pine, 
cypress sheathing and No. 2 common yellow 
pine sheathing. All of the foregoing were in 
8-inch widths. 

8 pieces each 1x6 No. 2 yellow pine flooring 
and No. 4 white pine flooring. 

4 pieces each 2x4 No. 1 Norway, 2x4 No. 1 
western hemlock, 2x8 No. 1 yellow pine. 

2x8 No. 1 fir, 2x8 No. 1 Norway. 

8 pieces each 1x4 No. 2 yellow pine flooring, 
1x4 No. 1 yellow pine flooring. 

1x3 No. 1 yellow pine flooring, 1x3 clear oak 
flooring, 1x3 select oak. 

Flooring, 1x3 No. 1 oak flooring, 1x3 clear 
maple flooring, 1x3 No. 1 maple. 

Flooring, 5/4x3 clear fir flooring, 5/4x3 clear 
cypress flooring. 

8 pieces 1x3 clear round cornered yellow pine 
ceiling. 

4 pieces each 1x6 clear fir ceiling and clear 
hemlock ceiling. 

_8 pieces each 1/2x6 clear red cedar bevel 
siding and clear redwood bevel siding. 

_ 6 pieces each 34x10 red cedar bungalow sid- 
ing, and clear redwood bungalow siding. 

4 pieces each 1x6 clear fir drop siding, clear 
hemlock drop siding. 

2x6 white pine log cabin siding and 2x8 log 
cabin siding. 

Every type of outside molding used in this 
market. 

Every size of porch rail molding used in this 
market. 

Square baluster stock, turned balusters. 

1x24” clear white pine, redwood and poplar 
boards. 

Plain shingles, gray, brown and green stained 
shingles. 

White pine lath. 

4x7 garage doors. 


32x6 plywood in various thicknesses. 

Combination doors and storm sash. 

Our exhibit attracted a great number 
of people who spent considerable time in 
examining and handling the various kinds 
of lumber. A number of Cuyahoga 
County lumber dealers have already 
adopted this method of displaying “com- 
mon, ordinary” lumber in their offices. 

As some other dealer stated in your 
article, the average lumber dealer relies 
on the sale of lumber for his main profit, 
but gives the best display space in his 
office and shed to paint, nails, and various 
specialties. 

We think the dealer who has moved 
his place of business to the downtown lo- 
cation is on the right track, and we also 








See Leonard Burritt story at right 





believe that if he will give good old lum- 
ber the same prominence in his display 
room as he does the specialty items, the 
buying public will soon know the loca- 
tion of the lumber yard. 

We trust our idea will be of practical 
aid to the dealer in question. 

The idea of lumber standing on end 
did not originate with us, and is not pe- 
culiar to this section of the country. As 
you know, a good many manufacturers 
and retail lumber dealers on the West 
Coast use this method of lumber storage, 
and the writer adopted the idea when 
constructing the shed of a Cleveland 
wholesale distributing yard in which he 
is interested. Inasmuch as this method 





that of impressing upon his community the location of }j, 
yard, and, especially, the fact that lumber is his big item of 
stock, although many allied lines also are carried. His situa, 
tion was explained in detail in the first article of the series, 
on page 22 of the Jan. 19 issue, and has been further discusged 
on page 20 of the Feb. 2 issue, and page 20 of the Feb, 1¢ 
issue. With this explanation we proceed with Mr. Hoffman’ | 
contribution, as follows: 
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Its Proper Storage, Dis. 
play and Handling Meri: 
Careful Study 


of storing lumber was somewhat of a 
novelty in this part of the country it at. 
tracted considerable attention, and since 
it was introduced here in 1926 a good 
many dealers are using the idea in modi- 
fied form. 

Purchasers like to feel and handle the 
article in which they are interested, even 
though it be such a prosaic commodity as 
lumber. However, the average buyer of 
lumber does not feel disposed to climb a 
lumber pile in order to do so, neither does 
he feel inclined to pull pieces out of a 
stack. If, however, this same lumber is 
available in easily handled sizes, experi- 
ence has taught us that customers and 
other visitors will handle it. 

After our experience at the recent ex- 
position, the writer has determined that 
if he should ever own a retail lumber 
yard, his office would have sufficient 











racks in which four or more pieces of 
every kind of lumber he was offering for 
sale would be displayed right in the sales 
room, instead of cluttering up this room 
with a lot of other articles. 


Sunhenleinn the Location 
of the Yard 


A definite suggestion for impressing a 
dealer’s yard location upon his commu- 
nity is offered by an eastern reader— 
Leonard Burritt, Rochester, N. Y.—who 
enclosed with his letter a rough dummy 
for a four-page folder, the first page of 
which is designed to carry a personal 
message in letter form. Second page of 
the folder is supposed to present a front 
view of the dealer’s yard, showing dis- 
play windows etc. The real punch, how- 
ever, is on third page of the folder, 
which is featured by a sketch showing the 
yard’s location at intersection of “Heart 
Street” and “Sap Avenue.” To illustrate 
the idea, our artist has redrawn the rough 
pencil sketch, with result here shown. 

The folder is explained in further de- 
tail in Mr. Burritt’s letter, which is here- 
with quoted as follows: 

Referring to page 22 of your Jan. 19 
issue under the heading, ““What’s the An- 
swer to This Problem?” I enclose rough 
copy, illustrating in part an idea that may 
solve this dealer's problem. It requires 
being used over a sufficient period to 
erase any question in the minds of the lo- 
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cal people and those of surrounding ter- 
ritory as to the exact location of the yard. 

As a suggestion, make a list of home- 
owners, contractors, carpenters, masons, 
painters, paperhangers, industrial plants, 
coal dealers, bankers and farmers in the 
territory. Send this colored four-page 
spread to each one through the mail, as 
first-class matter. Make the letter, to be 
typed on page one, short and explanatory 
only of what the folder is for. Follow 
this up in three weeks with another, sim- 
ilar spread, but call attention to some- 
thing specific. Afterward, the amount of 
circulation required may be determined 
by the response. Use the spread in writ- 
ing to prospects gleaned through personal 
contact, the newspapers or from observa- 
tions in traveling over the territory. 

Personalized advertising has a three- 
fold purpose; to make people do some- 
thing, think something or buy something. 
This particular dealer, “Mr. Jones of 
Maplewood,” is of necessity required to 
mold public opinion, that is, to make peo- 
ple “think something.” The adoption of 
the above means will in no way interfere 
with other units of the same line of yards, 
nor encroach on his competitors’ terri- 
tory, or do anything other than what he 
wants done. The ultimate result will be 
up to him. With windows washed, floor 
swept, lumber piled up, all odds and ends 
in their proper places, and the crew alert 
with pleasant willingness he ought to 
capture every caller. 

Today, old-fashioned, cut-and-dried 
cards in the weekly news sheet will not 
arouse sufficient interest in what a dealer 
has to sell. He must recognize that some- 
thing of a strictly individualized nature 
must be sent out, frequently, and that his 
name must be kept before the public to 
make people think of him, whether they 
are in immediate need of his goods or not. 

It may appear to a line-yard man that 
this proposed type of advertising is too 
expensive. But how much he is losing 
by scratching his head over the fact his 
yard is not known, even locally, while 
some farmer is driving 35 miles to an- 
other yard for an order of “1,000 feet of 
No. 3, pretty good stuff and some without 
any knots in it too, young feller !” 

This particular sort of advertising an- 
swers the fundamental requirements ; it’s 
insurance, it reduces selling costs, it es- 
tablishes a present market, it enhances a 
potential market, and, above all, it an- 
swers the customer’s question, ‘“What’s 
in this for me?” 


THE FOLLOWING suggestion comes 


from the Frizzell Lumber Co., Immoka- 
lee, Fla.: 


“Regarding the problem raised by a 
dealer, of attracting attention to his stock 
of lumber (stored in a remodeled garage 
building), why not build a miniature 
house and place it in his store window? 
Jn the front or side of the house paint a 
sign: “‘LOOK—We sell all the LUM- 
BER, paint and other material needed 
for houses.’ Have the word ‘Lumber’ in 
big letters, so it will stand out.” 
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Proving That Lumber Can Be Attractively Displayed 


Selling appeal in a stock of lumber? 
That this is not an impossible idea is 
shown in the yard of the Palms Lumber 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., where adequate 
display provisions have been made. The 








Lumber of high grade is stored with due 
respect to its quality in this California yard. 


Suggests An Acrostic 


Contributing to the current discussion 
of the problems of “Mr. Jones of Maple- 
wood,” M. C. Brandeburg, Cincinnati 
(Ohio) wholesaler, sends in an ingenious 
advertisement, in acrostic form, to illus- 
trate his idea of an effective attention- 
getter for a lumber retailer. 

He bases the advertisement upon his 
own name “Brandeburg” but constructs it 
with the retailer’s—not the wholesaler’s— 
requirements in view. It shows how any 
dealer can build a similar advertisement, 
using his own individual or firm name, 
then working out an appropriate sentence 
to begin with each letter of that name, 


BRANDEBURG 
R 


emodel—rebuild—repair. 





A nother thing— 

Neglect will cost you more. 

D ecide at once. 

E arnest co-operation given your problems. 
Build with LUMBER. 

Use well seasoned stocks—we have them. 
R emember— 

G et our estimates—freely given—then BUY. 


LUMBER 

Unless quality material selected— 

Means waste of time and money. 

B ecome acquainted with us— 

E nter our show-rooms, 

R each out—MODERNIZE with improvements. 


COMPANY 

O ld establishments have NEW Ideas for you. 
M_ention—"LUMBER"—then 

lan to see US. 

lways ready to serve with the BEST— 

© order too small—none too large. 


ours for “QUALITY AND SERVICE.” 


<—z> 


cilitates circulation of air. 


out the yard. 
appeal when the doors are swung open to 


side. 


care exercised in handling it. 


lumber is attractively arranged under 
cover in a manner that builds selling ap- 
peal into the pile. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the method used at this yard. All of the 
sheds are set on concrete bases, which fa- 
This white 
pine cabinet is enclosed behind two doors 


that swing open to reveal the display, 
carefully divided into sizes and grades by 
means of small compartments for each. 
The stringers between are 2x4s; a 2x6 
laid flat and another on edge support the 
structure. 


This type of structure is used through- 
It has a great deal of eye- 


reveal the attractively piled lumber in- 
The customer also realizes that he 
is going to get good lumber, due to the 
The rest 
of the lumber is just as carefully ar- 
ranged for eye-appeal, the butts being 
evened up so that there are no protrud- 
ing ends, and all being carefully grade- 
marked. 

These bins are a bit harder to stack 
into, the manager reports, but they have 
been a big factor in keeping a neat yard, 
which has added considerably to the busi- 
ness drawn in by the inviting appearance 
and by the fact that the care shown gives 
assurance that good merchandise is being 
clispensed. 


Form of Advertisement 


just as Mr. Brandeburg has done. Obvi- 
ously, that calls for some thought and 
considerable ingenuity—but no more than 
that gentleman has used in working out 
the sample advertisement here shown— 
perhaps less, for he—a wholesaler—has 
written a retail advertisement. He writes: 


“In your issue of Jan. 19 (page 22) 
you invite ideas and suggestions for put- 
ting a retail lumber yard on the map. 
Well, if I were a retailer instead of being 
a wholesaler I most assuredly would do 
more advertising than the majority of re- 
tail dealers are doing at the present time. 
To mention just one method that I believe 
would be effective—if I were a retailer I 
would place my signs along the highways 
leading into the city where I was located, 
especially along those that are most used. 
There are not too many of these main 
highways to make this impractical. I be- 
lieve such signs would attract attention 
and get results. 

“Then I would take advertising space 
in a good home newspaper, printing 
therein a cut or fac-simile of one of these 
signs, without any wording other than 
the matter lettered on the sign. This 
would call attention of the public to the 
signs, so that the effect would be doubled. 
The final sign would be placed somewhere 
near the entrance of road or lane leading 
into my vard, and it would read some- 
thing like the copy enclosed, which reads 
both down and across.” 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


A Preliminary Look at Salesmanship 


The Customer Realizes But a Small Percent of His Building Needs and Their 
Possibilities—Value of Live and Compact Stock—The Buyer's Viewpoint 


Like to look over a retailing document? 


It’s this way. A yard got financial anemia, and the 
In the shuffle, the 
title was dealt to a bank. Now the head of this bank has 
accumulated some rotundity by having faith in many 
cooks, and a respectable solvency by having faith in young 
During the last few years he has sent out half a 
dozen senior clerks and assistant tellers into salvage jobs, 
where they are building businesses for themselves as well 


nominal owner’s equity checked out. 


men. 


You’re in an unusual position. Ten years 
ago a young fellow entering the lumber busi- 
ness wanted to start at the top and work 
up. Five years ago he was likely to start 
at the bottom and work down. Here you 
are, near the top of a lumber company and 
not far off the bottom of the depression. 
It’s your job to work out. 

I’m not going to give you that old-man stuff 
about only soft men finding jobs hard. Those 
overstatements may have been useful once 
in stimulating lazy men to greater efforts; 
but they gave the receivers of the advice 
some wrong impressions. We've learned 
these last six years that there are times 
when the smart thing is to retreat. And 
while hard work always has its uses, it 
needs direction as well as horsepower. 
You've passed all that with honors in the 
bank. So let’s talk about the business of 
running a retail lumber yard. 


STRONG-ARM STUPIDITY 


If you believe the speakers at the retail 
conventions—and I believe them in the 
main—the big job of the immediate future 
is the job of selling. There’s more back of 
that statement than appears at first glance. 
Many dealers, both in country and in metro- 
politan settings, get a great weariness when 
somebody starts talking about salesmanship. 
Such a dealer has a painful memory of the 
old high-pressure stuff of the early post- 
War period. He was tricked, strong-armed, 
hi-jacked and bamboozled by specialty sales- 
men until he automatically reached for 
some blunt instrument every time a slick- 
looking stranger with a set grin of affability 
on his face came in the door. Sometimes 
he was coerced by manufacturers into trying 
the same rough stuff on his customers. The 
whole salesmanship program turned to dead- 
sea fruit in his mouth. He was so tired of 
it and all its works and pomps that he 
turned with a great hope to public regula- 
tion of business. It seemed almost too good 
to be true that trade would be so regulated 
that salesmanship could be retired. Well, 
it was; not too good but too bad. 

I’m afraid that we lost some ground by 
not quite understanding the uses of regu- 
lation. Anyway, we’re right back where we 
were, so far as getting into creative rela- 
tions with the consumer are concerned, if 
by chance we’re not farther back. Strong- 
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arm selling, by dealing with personal weak- 
nesses rather than with personal needs, did 
its bit in bringing on the depression. And 
a misplaced faith that the Government 
would freeze distribution channels, so that 
John Customer would have to come to us 
whether he wanted to or not, rather blighted 
the tender shoots of the new salesmanship 
that were beginning to appear. 

Suppose the Government had frozen the 
channels of distribution. No new yards 
started, no detours around the retail yard. 
In our lucid moments we knew this wouldn’t 
be done and that, if by some convulsion it 
could be done, it wouldn’t be good for us. 
Here’s one reason it wouldn’t. A well known 
retailer, who has a national reputation as 
a business analyst, made an intensive study 
of a long list of owner-occupied homes. His 
helpers went over them with care, listing 
the things needed to put these houses in 
good condition. Then they listed the things 
which the owners said the houses needed. 
There may have been some reluctance on 
the part of owners to admit or even to see 
all these needs; for the hard experience of 
the last few years has gotten all of us into 
the habit of failing to notice the things that 
cost money. But it was clear that the own- 
ers mentioned the things that they really 
knew needed.to be done. Well, there was a 
wide spread between the two lists. The 
owners named only twenty percent of the 
real needs of their houses. Eighty percent 
escaped their attention until these things 
were pointed out. 


FROZEN CHANNELS ARE 
FROZEN ASSETS 

Well, how about it? This. If we’d been 
able and content to let the Government 
force all sales our way, if we’d retired all 
salesmanship, our future business would 
have come from that twenty percent of 
realized needs. The eighty percent would 
have gone by default. They tell us that 
lumber retailing is down to about twenty 
percent of what is called normal. The un- 
comfortable thought recurs that maybe 
we’re getting all the business right now 
that we could hope to get under the freez- 
ing program of Government regulation about 
which we dreamed so fondly. 

Perhaps, though, this eighty percent was 
out, because the owners couldn’t pay for it. 


as getting the bank loans into the clear. So he looked over 
his organization and picked out a young fellow, class of 
’31, who had developed a growing reputation in a period 
when finance was no lady. This assistant cashier found 
himself a lumber retailer. 
case of accident, to apply for advice to a neighbor who 
has been selling lumber for a quarter of a century. With- 
out waiting for a crisis, the new retailer asked for and 
received some preliminary information. 
kind encugh to send us a copy of the letter. 
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His only instructions were, in 


He has been 


The same survey showed that a large per- 
centage of these families, well over half, 
measured by hard-boiled credit standards, 
were in a position to get the necessary 
loans. They could have done the job with- 
out putting themselves in danger; and they 
were spending money for other things no 
more useful, desirable or necessary. The 
explanation seems to be that in one field 
there was salesmanship, and in the other 
field there was none. 
Here’s another set of figures, compiled by 
a specialist in an agricultural college. I 
got this at a convention, too. This professor 
found out the number of farms in his State. 
He found out the cost of all the farm build- 
ings, figured on a replacement basis. He 
then took the number of retail lumber yards 
in the State and divided them into this 
figure. He found that for each retail lum- 
berman there were farm buildings valued 
at $2,000,000. The total replacement value 
of the farm buildings in the State reached a 
tidy figure of more than a billion and a half. 


HOW MUCH FARM REPAIR? 

Taking the generally accepted figure of 
three percent as the proper measurement of 
repairs on farm buildings each year, each 
dealer’s share of these repairs would be 
$60,000 a year. The professor at once ad- 
mitted that part of this sum, if actually 
spent, would go for labor and for goods 
which a lumberman could not supply. But, 
after reducing his share to one percent, or 
$20,000, it was still clear that no dealer was 
getting that amount of farm trade in re 
pair and remodeling. The reason was not 
far to seek. By breaking down his figures, 











the professor discovered that the three per- 
cent repair bill would amount to $250 per 
farm; but a careful survey revealed the 
amazing fact that the average annual Tre 
pair on farm buildings in that State 
amounted to $7 a farm. Here again it 
might be said that farmers have no money 
for repairs. But there are two answers. 
Farmers do receive and expend considerable 
sums of money each year: They find money 
for other and less profitable uses. They 
spend more to license their cars than to re 
pair their buildings. That’s one answer. 
The other is that in the boom days after 
the War, when farm products were bring- 
ing high prices, farmers spent but little 
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more in keeping their buildings in repair. 

The fact seems to be that salesmanship 
has been active in other fields and dormant 
in ours. Farmers don’t really understand 
the value of buildings as a necessary part 
of their operations. Some few have learned 
it by observation, and these men have built 
puildings and have made a generous profit 
py doing it. The great majority have gotten 
along in the traditional way, inherited in 
some cases through several generations from 
pioneer practices. Nobody has told them 
about their missed opportunities; at least 
not in a clear, usable way. 

It has been a common practice in the re- 
tail field that, when lumber slipped another 
notch in sales, the dealer looked around for 
some sideline to make up the lost volume. 
I handle sidelines and specialties, myself; 
and I believe in doing so. I can see no 
reason for refusing to carry the things that 
have a natural, complementary place among 
puilding materials, and I can see several 
reasons for handling them. I’m willing 
to suspend judgment when a dealer, for lo- 
cal reasons that seem good and sufficient to 
him, stocks items that have not the remot- 
est connection with construction. But the 
burden of proof rests upon such a dealer to 
justify such a stock. If he does it out of 
inertia, because he thinks he can tap a new 
and alien vein of trade with little effort 
and because he is unwilling to do the selling 
job for lumber, paint, insulation, builders’ 
hardware etc., he’s on dangerous ground. 
Lumber and building materials are his nat- 
ural field. They fit his hand. They are his 
oyster. And it’s a shocking thing when he 
gives them up without a struggle and, in- 
stead of doing his own job, invades another 
merchant’s field where he is without ex- 
perience and prestige. 

I remember a painful sight I saw several 
years ago, at a place a thousand miles from 
here. I was talking with a retailer who 
had a so called lumber yard. If I remem- 
ber correctly, he was the only lumberman 
in the town. He had a most remarkable 
sales room; remarkable for its artistic ap- 
pearance and still more remarkable for 
the things on sale. Pottery, table silver, 
rugs, kitchen gadgets such as electric mix- 
ers, smoking sets, dog harness and, believe 
it or not, a rental library of late novels. I 
found out that all these things were avail- 
able in other stores in the town. While I 
was feebly taking a mental inventory of this 
stock, and there were a hundred items I’ve 
not mentioned, a string of trucks loaded 
with lumber pulled in out of the hills, drove 
by the yard and began unloading beside an 
excavation a couple of blocks down the 
street. The dealer may have sensed my 
feelings; for he admitted that he had lost 
the bill. He added that a “gyp yard” in the 
next county had made the sale at a figure 
that wouldn’t give him a profit, “I guess 
you understand,” he said, “why I carry these 
other lines.” 


WHERE IS THE PROFIT? 
Well, I suspected a good many things. I 
gave him the benefit of the doubt and listed 
first a bad distribution situation. But some 
later inquiries developed the fact that the 
Price paid for the lumber gave the dealer 
making the sale a reasonable profit. He 
made more real profit on that one sale than 
my unenergetic lumberman friend would 
make on a thousand sales of his miscella- 
heous gimcracks. The real fact was that 
the competing dealer had done the job of 
making the sale. 
While I’m on this matter of distribution 
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I may as well tell you that you’re going to 
run into it in a tough form. It’s gotten 
much worse these last two or three years. 
The associations are dealing with it; and 
the best you can do, until you get used to 
your new job, is to let the associations do 
it. But they’ll ask you for support; not 
merely the payment of dues but proper poli- 
cies on your part. They’re doing this on a 
reasonable and wholly legal basis; and when 
the secretary explains sound dealer policies 
and the reasons for them, listen and under- 
stand. It’s terribly important. 

But, in the meantime, learn to sell. 
That'll take a lot of your time; for it in- 
volves a good many things other than giving 





FLINT KEEPS FHA 
“ROLLING ALONG" 


In the March 2 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN appeared a story concerning 
the large number and amount of FHA 
loans that had been made in Flint, Mich., 
in which it was stated that the Citizens 
Commercial & Savings Bank had already 
accepted fifteen applications for Title II 
loans, which would be completed as soon 
as commitments were received from the 
State supervisor. In a letter dated March 
5, from Edward E. Groehsl, manager FHA 
mortgage department of the bank, it was 
indicated the number of loans had been 
quadrupled. Reporting that “we are ex- 
periencing a great deal of success with the 
Federal Housing Program” Mr. Groehsl 
continued: 


“We have approximately sixty applica- 
tions in various stages of completion and 
feel the majority will be acceptable to the 
Federal Housing Administration for insur- 
ance. We understand that the Michigan 
branch of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration is rapidly nearing completion and 
will be able to co-operate fully in the very 
near future.” 


A statement from R. H. Gleason, of the 
Larson Lumber Co., was received too late 
for inclusion in the original story, but it 
still is of interest and value as indicating 
how an enterprising lumber dealer may 
help in his program and thus gather moré 
business for himself. He said, in part: 


“On the short term loans (Title I) we 
had some activity in the fall, before things 
froze up. During October and November 
we submitted, for our customers, close 
to twenty applications. Approximately 
80 percent of these were accepted by the 
various banks, and the jobs were all com- 
pleted before Christmas. Our material 
sales on remodeling jobs, financed in the 
above manner, ran from $40 to $1,700, and 
averaged around $300 per job.” 





a man an estimate sheet and naming a 
price for a bill of materials. 

In the first place, it’ll involve stock keep- 
ing. They tell us, and it’s true, that in- 
ventories are low. But I’ll make a guess 
that of the stock you inherited with your 
job you’ll find a good third dead as Moses. 
Find out what expired back in the days of 
the Noble Experiment and get rid of it. 
Learn the uses of the lumberman’s bullpen. 
Turn the stuff into money and use the 
money in live items. 

Pay a lot more attention to appearance 
and display. Notice the failing shops in 
other lines in your town. I'll guess every 
one has a solid partition back of the show 
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window space, keeping light out of the sales 
room and making it impossible for the per- 
son on the sidewalk to see in. If the in- 
terior is interesting in appearance, and it 
should be, let people see it. Arrange your 
small items so they’ll sell themselves. A 
dealer told me he carried dowels for years 
without selling one. Then he put a rack of 
them, plainly priced by the piece, right by 
the cash register. In a few months he sold 
900; a small item, perhaps; but, if you’re 
going to carry such things, sell them. Al- 
low them to sell themselves. 

I don’t need to tell you, an experienced 
banker, that credits need attention. You 
know well that the way to make a charge 
customer a friend and a continuing buyer 
is to see that his bills are paid when due. 
Let a bill drag, and the first thing you know 
the person who owes that bill will be taking 
his cash business elsewhere. 


SEARCHING FOR THAT 
EIGHTY PERCENT 

But the big story has to do with that 
eighty percent of unrecognized wants; that 
$243 out of $250 of farm repair money that 
isn’t spent. Selling is a drafty business, and 
a lot of screwy items get mixed in with it. 
Many of the boys think it’s a galling occupa- 
tion. But here’s another item I picked up 
at a convention. A man who is a wonder 
at selling said that at first he hated and 
dreaded it. But presently he found to his 
amazement that people like to be sold. They 
like it when it is fairly and intelligently 
done. A man who says to them in effect, 
“Buy something from me so I can make a 
profit,” isn’t selling. He’s asking alms. But 
if he says, “I’m interested in what you need 
and can use to advantage. I’ve looked over 
the situation and I find that by doing thus 
and so we'll both profit,” and if he proves it 
without any sleight of hand, he’ll make 
sales and friends. 

There’s something about this supposed 
difficulty of farm selling that you need to 
look into with care. A professional man 
must make in his profession the money with 
which to build a house. A farmer can make 
a barn, a silo, a fence or a hog house pay 
for itself. He’ll probably tell you about his 
income and ask you how he’s going to im- 
prove his farm on that basis. It’s then 
your cue to show him that by borrowing 
the money he can increase his income with 
the better dairy barn. Then you'll have to 
show him where and how he can borrow 
the money. That can be done. 

Don’t think, either, that I’m ruling out 
the professional man. He’s spending money 
for other things. Your job is to show him 
the advantage and the reasonableness of 
spending the necessary proportion on main- 
taining and improving his home. 

It goes without saying that you'll need to 
know and to do better than your predecessor. 
He failed. He didn’t know how to sell and 
refused to learn. Your big job is going to 
be out among your customers. No hocus- 
pocus, hand-quicker-than-the-eye stuff, you 
understand. Analysis and understanding on 
your part; mastery of Titles I and II of 
the FHA; knowledge of your stock in terms 
of completed articles; working arrangements 
with good contractors; and especially an 
imaginative understanding of how you and 
your yard and your goods and your services 
look in the eyes of the customers. They’re 
going to do the buying, and they’re going 
to spend money, first and last, for their own 
benefit. Have you got a good picture of 
what their benefit is? Well, there’s the 
place to begin. 
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Nevapa, lowa, March 11.—Here’s the story 
of a business-creating contest which sets a fast 
pace in the race toward recovery. ; 

To stimulate interest in remodeling and build- 
ing this spring, Glen R. Newton, enterprising 
lumberman of this city (and newly-elected presi- 
dent of the Iowa Association of Lumber & 
Building Material Dealers), has purchased an 
old seven-room house. 

This house is the basis for a contest which is 
attracting considerable attention throughout 
Story county. It is bringing a great many peo- 
ple to Nevada to view the house, and has already 
started considerable talk as to the best ways of 
remodeling it. 

Mr. Newton is advertising in a big way, offer- 
ing $75 in cash prizes for the eight best plans 
submitted to him for remodeling this house. The 





contest is open to everyone in Story county ex- 
cept contractors, builders, lumber and material 


dealers, architects, and students and faculty 
members of the Iowa State College at Ames. 
The first prize is $25, second $15, third $10 
and the rest is divided into five prizes of $5 each. 
The contest was announced on Feb. 15 and 
by the opening day, March 1, forty-two entries 
had been received, according to Mr. Newton. 
“Before the close of the contest April 1,” he 
says, “we expect that at least fifty persons will 
have entered. During the month of March the 
house is open for inspection every afternoon, in- 
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Old House Is In The Spot Light 


As Center of Dealer’s Remodeling Plan Contest 


cluding Sundays, from two to five o'clock, so 
that everyone interested has an opportunity to 
observe its present condition and arrangement.” 

Later in the spring Mr. Newton plans to re- 
model the residence, probably using some of the 
ideas contributed by the contestants. 

The contest was announced by a smashing 
big advertisement occupying almost a full page 
in the local newspaper. This advertisement car- 
ried the rules, and an entry blank to be clipped 
and filled in by the reader. Upon receipt of one 
of these newspaper blanks the Newton firm 
mails a sheet showing a picture of the house 
and the present plans of the first and second 
floors. These plans were also shown in the 
newspaper advertisement. 

With this plan sheet Mr. Newton also sends 
contestants an official entry blank, which must 





This old house is the 

basis of a remodeling 

plan contest which is 

attracting much inter- 

est. Read the story 
on this page 





be filled out and returned with the contestant’s 
plans for remodeling. 

From a dealer’s standpoint the questions on 
this entry blank are of considerable interest. 
There are five of them, as follows: 


1. Type and Brand of ROOFING and why 
I would use it. 

2. Type of FINISH FLOORS and why I 
would use them: (a) Basement; (b) first floor; 
(c) second floor. 

3. Type of INTERIOR and EXTERIOR 
FINISH and why I would use it: (a) Walls; 
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GLEN R. NEWTON, 
Well Known Iowa 
Dealer Who Is Con- 
ducting Remodeling 
Contest 





(b) wall coverings; (c) 
brand of paint. 

4. Type and brand of 
INSULATION _ and 
why I would use it. 


5. Type of HEAT- 
ING PLANT and why 
I would use it. 


The entrant is further asked to state the type 
of home he now lives in, and to give all avail. 
able information as to its present condition, 

The judges for this contest are Professor 
Henry Geise, of the Iowa State College, the 
Contest editor of Better Homes & Gardens, and 
the president of the Nevada Women’s Club. 








Indiana Proceeds to Collect 
Truck Weight Tax 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 11.—Thousands 
of dollars will be poured into the Indiana State 
treasury as a result of a decision of the State 
supreme court, in holding the 1933 truck weight 
tax constitutional. Collection of the tax—$i 
a hundred pounds of the weight of trucks— 
was halted by an injunction started by Hubert 
S. Kelly, Terre Haute trucker. The suit was 
filed in a superior court in Indianapolis, which 
refused to grant an injunction to prevent col- 
lection of the tax. The supreme court’s ruling 
just made affirmed that decision. 

The State had collected one-half year of the 
tax before injunction proceedings were started, 
and this fund, held in escrow, now can be re- 
leased to the highway commission, which bene- 
fits by the tax. The supreme court’s decision 
held that the act did not violate the provisions 
of the Federal constitution, prohibiting con- 
fiscation of property without due process of law, 
and also did not levy unequal taxes. 


Below is shown present floor arrangement of old house at Nevada, lowa: First-floor 


‘. plan at left; second-floor plan at right. 
plans for remodeling this house 
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“The Curse of Credit”—How to Cure It 


Quite recently C. A. Lentz, well-known lum- 
ber retailer of Whiting, Kan., wrote us sug- 
gesting that “The Curse of Credit for the Retail 
Dealer” would be a timely topic for editorial 
treatment. He elucidated by saying: 

“Thousands of merchants are in hard straits 
because of giving credit to customers who, when 
asked for payment, take their cash and buy at 
other stores, or towns. The dealers thus make 
enemies of some of their customers, who never 
forgive them for trying to collect their just 
dues. And the dealer’s shelves are empty be- 
cause of lack of the money that he can’t collect. 

The retail editor started two or three times 
to write something on this subject, but finding 
it dificult to drum up any ideas that have not 
repeatedly been expressed in these pages, he 
concluded to ask a number of retailer friends 
for their ideas, with the hope of securing some 
fresh thought as to the relative merits of credit 
and cash selling, or the most practical combi- 
nation of the two policies. In other words, 
what customers should be extended credit, and 
what ones should be held strictly to cash? How 
about terms of sale, collection of past-due ac- 
counts etc. ? ee 

The editor’s inquiries have, as he anticipated, 
brought some interesting replies, a number of 
which are here summarized. 


Most Sales Can Be Safe- 
guarded by Lien 


“The Curse of Credit for the Retail Dealer” 
should prove an interesting topic, says 
Brown, treasurer and manager J. C. Ames Lum- 
ber Co., Streator, Ill. It is evident that the 
credit experience of most retail lumber dealers 
has been more or less of a plague, and any 
practical approach toward the solution of the 
problem should, and no doubt will, excite an 
avid interest among that sect. 

Factually, most sales by retail lumbermen 
can be pretty well safeguarded by proper filing 
of claims for lien, and a consistent follow- 
through. It is possible, therefore, that the deal- 
er’s credit losses may be due largely to senti- 
ment and a hesitancy to adequately use the 
correctional tools which have been provided for 
that purpose. Such procedure will not elimi- 
nate credit losses, but would no doubt produce 
a comforting change in the ratio. 

Of course, there are such things as “Cash 
Yards”—at least in fiction—but certain basal 
facts which seem to be the crystallized wisdom 
of long experience, appear to indicate credit as 


one of the prime essentials cognate to the build- 
ing industry. 


Can Large Volume Be Had on 
Strictly Cash Basis? 


The J. L. Andrews Lumber Co., Canton, IIl., 
considers that this subject may well be dis- 
cussed from many angles. “What percentage 
of profits that lumber dealers have enjoyed in 
the past have been from cash sales?” is asked, 
coupled with the suggestion that opinions be 
obtained from the bankers as to the excessive 
credits extended by them, and why depositors 
are unable to get their money from the bank. 
Possibly the latter suggestion is tinctured with 
a little irony. 

As a large part of the lumber dealer’s busi- 
ness is financed by loans of some kind, and 





What Is Your 
Idea of a 
Sane Credit 
Policy for 
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these loans are not made until the work is done, 
the above company finds itself unable to figure 
out how any considerable volume of. business 
could be done on a strictly cash basis—except 
by a flexible interpretation of cash, determin- 
ing to what extent the rule could be adopted. 

“We realize that a large part of the losses 
on credit sales have been due to depreciation 
of values of securities held by customers, and 
lack of employment by wage earners, together 
with careless extension of credit, and the fact 


A Workable, Resultful Plan for 


NEENAH, Wis., March 11—The Farmers’ 
Day party staged by the Lieber Lumber & Mill- 
work Co., this city, on Friday, March 1, was 
a big success in every way. This is an annual 
event, being the third of the sort which this 
company has conducted. 

About 700 invitations were sent out, in the 
form of an attractively printed mailing card, 
measuring 514x814 inches, one side being used 
for the mailing address and the other embel- 
lished by a cut showing “latest improved 
brooder house” and bearing the following text: 

“Lieber’s streamline poultry house to be 
shown at Third Annual Farmers’ Day Party, 
Friday, March 1, 1935, 8 a.m. to 4 pm. Re- 
freshments and souvenirs. This is the day for 
you to visit your friends and neighbors and 
to have us help you with your building plans. 
Check items you are interested in.” 

Then follows a list of items, each with a 
square opposite, for checking those which a 
armer might be especially interested in: 

Brooder house, hog house, milk house, ce- 
ment work, house, barn, roofing, shingles, fence 


posts, paint, machine shed, new porch, screens, 
remodeling.” 


Six Sales, Forty Prospects, Good-Will 
Galore, Are Some Results from Yard 
"Blowout" Costing Only Fifty 
Dollars—An Idea Any Dealer 
Can Use 





At bottom of the card is the invitation, “Come 
early—stay as long as you like. When it’s coal 
or lumber, call our number—phone 3600.” 

Tying up with the nationwide housing cam- 
paign, across the bottom of the card is printed 
this line: “Funds are now available for re- 
modeling and new building. Ask us for our 
financing plan.” 

In response to this invitation about 300 farm- 
ers came in to view the streamline brooder 
house and to share in the activities of the day. 
Tangible results included sales of six brooder 
houses during the day, besides securing regis- 
trations as prospects from forty farmers who 
are going to do a lot of work this summer. 
These prospects, checked on the card and turned 
in during the day at the Lieber yard, make a 
fine prospect list for following up. 





that some people do not make any effort to pay 
their accounts. These factors all contribute to 
the losses sustained by dealers, but we believe 
that more careful attention to the extending 
of credit would forestall many of these losses.” 


"Sane Credits'—How and When 
Determined 


O. C. Bradford, treasurer Byrd Lumber Co., 
Marion, Ind., offers a few thoughts on what 
he terms “sane credits.” “We consider,” says 
Mr. Bradford, “that the correct time to deter- 
mine as to a customer’s credit is when the sale 
is made, and before the material is delivered. 

“It seems almost an impossibility to have a 
strictly cash business in the lumber trade; how- 
ever, we may approach that point very efficiently 
if the proper care is given that topic at the 
time the sale is made. 

“It is just and proper to extend credit to 
those who deserve or merit credit. It is em- 
phatically wrong to extend credit to strangers 
and to those we do not know and can not find 
out about. 

“For two reasons we should refuse credit to 
those mentioned above as doubtful risks: First, 
the loss of value; and, second, we are educating 
those who take advantage of credit to be dis- 
honest, which will cause us much trouble in 
the future. 

“After any firm has been in business a few 
years, a good rule to be guided by is: That 
your collections for the year should be equal 
to your sales, or as nearly equal as possible, 
watching at all times to hold your accounts 
receivable as nearly as possible to a given ratio 
of your total gross sales. 

“For example: A yard having $100,000 gross 
sales for the year should have collections equal 
to 95 percent or more of such sales. 

“Tf this can not be done we shall eventually 
be forced to a cash sale basis; which would 
be possible only by the unity of all dealers 
over a large area. 

“In conclusion, I repeat that the opportune 
time to determine credit is at the date of sale. 
If it is a time sale, have a definite understand- 
ing as to the exact date of settlement. In this 
way much misunderstanding will be eliminated. 

“The credit man must be alert to every deal, 
by his own personal knowledge, or by his 
previously prepared credit rating book, with a 
special key for same, which may be referred 
to without knowledge by the customer, thereby 
avoiding any irritation on his part.” 


Farmers Party 


The farmers began to arrive about nine 
o’clock in the morning and many of them stayed 
all day. Coffee and doughnuts were served all 
day, with a lunch at the noon hour. Several 
attendance prizes were given out and a number 
of contests were staged, which the farmers en- 
joyed very much. 

“We think this method of advertising and 
building up good will is very profitable,” said 
Otto Lieber, Jr., president of the company, to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, adding: “especially 
as they certainly are going to have some money 
to spend this year.” 

Mr. Lieber stated that cost of putting on the 
party was approximately $50, and he considered 
this an easy way of putting across a farm pro- 
gram along any line that a dealer might wish to 
put into effect. In his case it centered around 
the new streamline brooder house which the 
company wished to feature; but, in his view, it 
might just as easily be built around some other 
central idea that a dealer might wish to empha- 
size to his rural trade this spring, or for that 
matter at any other season, except of course 
such times as find the farmers especially busy 
with some seasonal work. 
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Value of Quality, and Knowl- 
edge of Products 


LaFayette, Inp., March 11—An AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative “on the loose” had 
an interesting half-hour visit last Friday with 
Harry O. Smith, who now is sole proprietor 
of the Lafayette Lumber Co. It was not an 
uninterrupted half-hour, for (it is a pleasure to 
record it) this lumberman has customers. Mr. 
Smith has every intention of keeping them, 
moreover, and he has some rather sound ideas 
on how and how not to accomplish this. 

One good way not to keep a customer is to 
sell him something that will not give good 
service, for the service is remembered long 
after the price is forgotten. Mr. Smith opined 
that this especially applies to paint. He sells 
that commodity and pointed with pride to the 
trade mark of a well known quality line in his 
display case. “It is a good paint,” he said, “and 
good paint is the only kind I would sell. The 
lumber dealer who puts in some gyp brand, 
that he knows won't stand up, is just a short- 
sighted merchant, that’s all. A_ retail busi- 
ness, if it is successful, is not a one-day stand— 
it is built up through the years. It must have 
customers that keep coming back for other 
purchases. Poor materials won’t bring them 
back, and the paint whose only virtue is that 
it is low in cost will do a lumber business 
more harm than good.” 

Mr. Smith has an extensive background of 
practical knowledge of wood, for in 1905, after 
he got out of the navy, he went to work for 
the Arkansas Lumber Co. at Warren, working 
in the woods in the daytime and keeping the 
firm's books at night. “I did the bookkeeping 
for nothing, just for the experience,” he said. 

In 1908 he wanted another job, so he looked 
through the advertisements in the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN, selecting the likely looking ones, 
and by this means obtained a job in Lafayette. 

His prospective employer at first hesitated 
about accepting him, but when young Smith 
asked to be given a free trial for several months 
the gentleman’s sporting blood responded to the 
demand, and a new bookkeeper was hired forth- 
with. He has been a Lafayette lumberman ever 
since, and has continued to build upon his 
knowledge of wood. 


Finds Telephone an Aid in 
Collecting Accounts 


Henry Salmon & Son, lumber and material 
dealers, Boonton, N. J., find that the telephone 
is an effective debt collector. They use the 
ebony “hello piece” to spur payment of delin- 
quent accounts. There is less “sting” in a 
phone request for money than will be found in 
even the mildest collection letter, for the in- 
flection of the voice can take the acid out of a 
phone call for money in a way that is not pos- 
sible with the coldly typed collection letter, 
says Mr. Salmon. This is doubly true if a 
girl with an agreeable voice asks for the money. 
Since using the telephone to collect delinquent 
accounts the firm’s past-due accounts have been 
reduced by more than 60 percent. 

The telephone has another advantage over 
the collection letter in that the creditor gets 
an immediate reply. Often a letter is ignored 
and the creditor does not know why payment 
has been delayed nor when the debtor intends 
to “come across” with the money, if ever. 

Over the telephone the dealer can ask for 
explanations, and for a definite promise to 
pay all or part of the account at a certain 
time. The above firm keeps a card record of 
promises to pay and follows up via telephone 
if the payments are not made promptly. 








Rememser that the first 
Fly of spring (probably you’ve 
Seen him) is just an 

Advance scout for a couple 
Of billion more. 

Mosquitos, too, are tuning up 
Their orchestras for 

A big season. 

So what? 


Well, we’re going to have 
Our screens 

Checked over right away. 
Probably some need fixing, 
And some 

May have to be replaced 


(Mr. Dealer: 








With new ones. 

Anyway, they all need 
Painting. 

Perhaps you had better be 
Thinking about doing 
Likewise. 


We have everything for “fixing”— 
Including wire screen, frame 
Material, moldings, nails; 

And of course, 

Paints and brushes. 

Also, we make new frames 
Complete (door or window) 

To measure. 

Phone us or call 


Would an ad along above lines, stir up some screen busi- 
ness about now?) 
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Constructive Criticism as a 
Factor in Selling 


CoLtorApo Sprincs, CoLo., March 11.—‘How 
does your store front look?”—is the challenging 
question asked by W. H. Newton, head of 
the Newton Lumber & Mfg. Co., this city, 
in his effort to spur local business firms to 
a decision to modernize their fronts. 

Bluntly calling the attention of business men 
to their store fronts, where they are antiquated 
or unattractive, is a usual practice with Mr, 
Newton. He has made it the keynote of an 
advertising campaign, using the daily papers 
to call attention to the desirability of modern- 
izing obsolete fronts. A typical advertisement 
reads : 





Mr. Businessman: 


How does your store front look? Is it anti- 
quated and unattractive? One of the best 
investments you can make is to improve the 
outside appearance of your store. It will at- 
tract customers into your store and give them 
a favorable first impression. A vast change 
can be made at a very low cost. 


Let us give you suggestions and an estimate. 


NEWTON'S 


Lumbering Along Since 1872 





“Bill’ Newton does not hesitate to button- 
hole a fellow business man whose store’s ap- 
pearance isn’t what it ought to be. “Tom,” he 
will say, “It’s high time you started spend- 
ing some money with me and the carpenters. 
You know as well as anybody that your store 
front is a disgrace to the street, but a lot more 
important to you is the fact that by not mod- 
ernizing your place, you’re daily missing out 
on business that you need and ought to have. 
Why, look-a-here, old scout, I’d bet you a 
new hat that the profits on the business you've 
missed the past ninety days would cover the 
cost of remodeling that eye-sore out there!” 

And he gets away with it! This policy of 
constructive criticism has brought a_ steady 
volume of business to ‘“Newton’s,” which, as 
its slogan states, has been “Lumbering Along 
Since 1872.” 





Backyard Poultryman Offers a 
Profitable Market 


A seasonable suggestion for dealers may be 
found in an interview sent in by an occasional 
news correspondent who has been “visiting 
around” among dealers of his community. 

“Building material dealers should not overlook 
the backyard poultryman,” said Edward 
Ricker, who owns a yard at Wanaque, N. J. “In 
their desire to make sales of poultry wire to 
large-scale operators many dealers overlook the 
backyard poultrymen, yet we find them a profit- 
able market, not only for poultry wire but tor 
fencing and building supplies. 

“A flock of 20 or 30 chickens in a back yard 
is a profitable investment. For that reason, 
many home owners during these low-income 
years have gone in for backyard poultry keep 
ing to a much larger degree than before. ; 
“A cruise over the dealer’s territory will 
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disclose the whereabouts of many of these back- 
ard poultry growers. Calls on these indi- 
viduals, either by telephone, direct mail or by 
outside salesmen produce profitable sales for 
ys, not only of, gouty wire but of fencing and 
ilding materials. 
~——*y backyard poultryman does not try to 
chisel so much on price. Proportionately we 
make more money on his business than we do 
on sales to the professional poultryman who 
ets estimates from a dozen sources. We sell 
$1,500 worth of poultry wire yearly through 
cultivating the backyard poultryman, and in 
the aggregate this business is well worth while. 





Good Way to Show Materials 
to Customers 


ParacouLtp, ArK., March 11.—In_ keeping 
with the strong sentiment that is becoming 
manifest all over the country, to the effect that 
members of the lumber industry should lead 
the way in the campaign for modernization and 
general improvements, the East Arkansas Build- 
ers’ Supply Co., operating fifteen yards, with 
general offices in Little Rock, has recently been 
repairing and painting its buildings at a number 
of these points. 

The improvements just completed at the 
Paragould yard are the most extensive and 
thorough-going of any as yet carried out in 
the program. Here a new office and display 
building has been built, 
which embodies some 
interesting features, as 
will be observed from 
the accompanying pho- 
tograph. In the first 





New office building 
demonstrates many 
kinds of building ma- 
terials which enter into 


oY TERI 


its construction 





place, the new building 
replaces an old struc- 
ture which originally 
was a residence, having 
been moved to the site 
of the new _ building 
some thirty-two years ago, at which time it 
was remodeled for office and display uses. 

The local staff is now settled in the new 
building, and is very happy over the improved 
facilities and, especially, over the favorable 
publicity and the good-will which has come as 
a result of this improvement. 

Harrold Scott, assistant manager, explained 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that in planning 
and building the new structure almost every item 
of material stocked was worked into it some- 
where, either inside or out, thus making the 
building a permanent display of many different 
materials and specialties. For example, the roof 
displays and demonstrates six different kinds 
of shingles; the interior walls demonstrate six 
kinds of wallboard and finishes, while the floors 
show five kinds of wood, each treated with a 
different finish. Even the desks, cabinets, tables, 
shelves, etc. are of different woods, demonstrat- 
ing uses of plywood, panel boards etc. 

The large display windows contain exhibits 
of many kinds of building specialties and ac- 
cessories. Altogether, the building and its con- 
tent form a continuous, small-sized “building 
show,” suggesting to all visitors and passers- 
Y many items needed in home construction 
and repair work. Exteriorly, the building is of 
pleasing design, contributing to the attractive- 
hess of the community in which it is located. 

———— 


THE MODERN kitchen has “graduated” from 
the age-old status of a somber workshop to 
that of a cheerful, almost gay, laboratory of 
i culinary art, equipped with every conveni- 

e. 
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No Retiring from "Lumber 
Game" for This Youngster 


Fort Stockton, Tex., March 11—At 77— 
an age when many business men are ready to 
retire—S. S. Harris, local lumber dealer, is still 
going strong. He owns and operates the S. S. 
Harris Lumber Co. “I have just begun, and 
hope to make a noise like the rattle of lumber 
for a good many years yet. I buy for cash and 
sell mostly the same way, and expect to stay at 
it as long as I can kick,” says “The Lone Tim- 
ber Wolf of the Big Bend.” 

Mr. Harris has been identified with the re- 
tail lumber business in Texas since the summer 
of 1881. He was at one time local manager for 
the Carey-Lombard Company. This was during 
the lifetime of W. P. Carey, Sr., from whom, 
he says, he learned many valuable lessons. 

By way of illustration of persistent adherence 
to a purpose may be cited Mr. Harris’ remark: 
“It took me more than fifty years to partially 
realize my ambition to own some kind of a 
lumber business of my very own.” When the 
Stockton Lumber Co., of this place, burned 
April 7, 1933, Mr. Harris acquired what was 
left—“mostly ashes,” he said—and since has 
been trying to build on the ruins; after having 
been secretary, treasurer and manager of the 
concern for about twenty years. 

With commendable enterprise, Mr. Harris has 
recently completed extensions which double the 
capacity of his sheds, and has ordered increased 





EAST ARKANSAS BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
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stocks of lumber and building materials in prep- 
aration for the good business which he firmly 
believes is coming. 


——_—_——— 


So Many People Can't Be 
Wrong,’ Says Busy Dealer 


TupeLo, Miss., March 11.—Depression is a 
word that has largely lost its meaning in this 
homelike and alert little city—the first in the 
South to actually operate on TVA power. It 
also is notable, in lumber circles at least, as 
headquarters of that enterprising firm of re- 
tailers, Leake & Goodlett (Inc.) 

Just to let the world know what Tupelo is 
doing, through this yard alone, in the way of 
consuming lumber and lumber products, Leake 
& Goodlett (Inc.) recently issued a big broad- 
side sheet headed “What’s doing in the build- 
ing business? Many times lately we have had 
this question asked us, so we just jotted down 
as many of the larger jobs as we could think of 
that we have furnished materials for during 
the past sixty or ninety days, including jobs 
now under construction. Read over this list 
and count them!” 

The list embraces about 125 jobs, including 
many new homes and other buildings, modern- 
izing, repair, re-roofing and repainting jobs, in- 
teriors, and in fact about every kind of work 
that calls for supplies from the lumber yard. 

Included are the re-roofing and recondition- 
ing of houses and barns on 18 farms—this work 
all being done for a single large insurance com- 
pany. New homes and school buildings appear 
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A church at a nearby 


frequently in the list. 
town was remodeled. 

“So many people can’t all be wrong—there 
must be a reason,” reads a display line of the 
broadside. It is implied that one reason, at 
least, is that quality materials are handled, the 
statement being mace that on all these jobs re- 
quiring paint, Glidden products were supplied, 
2,600 gallons of that brand having been sold to 
one customer—for painting every school build- 
ing in Marion County. For all the many roof- 
ing jobs listed, plus 31 more not mentioned for 
lack of space, Ruberoid was used—“handled 25 
_— with never a complaint,” says the broad- 
side. 

M. E. Leake, who heads this concern, is 
widely known as an alert and successful mer- 
chant, and a strong believer in advertising, as 
evidenced by the striking broadside under con- 
sideration, as well as by previous efforts along 
similar lines. 





Almost a Centurian 


Dunkirk, Onto, March 11.—A few days ago 
Adam Orth quietly observed his 99th birthday 
at his home here. Mr. Orth for many years 
operated, and still owns, the local lumber yard 
and planing mill now managed by his son, J. A. 
Orth, and conducted under the name of the 
latter. 

Adam Orth was born in Wooster, Ohio, Feb. 
26, 1836, but has spent practically his entire 
life in this (Hardin) county, his parents com- 
ing here when he was only a few months old. 
He was first a farmer, next a manufacturer of 
brick, and then for many years a lumber-yard 
operator. 

_ During the Civil War he served with distinc- 
tion as a sharpshooter with the Seventh Ohio 
regiment of volunteers. 





Yard Specials for ‘Mother's 
Day" 


Some dealers may wish to offer “Specials” 
suitable for gifts for Mother’s Day—which falls 
second Sunday of May (this year May 
12). 

That the lumber yard need not be left out 
of. the picture when it comes to selling gifts 
for Mother’s Day was demonstrated last year 
when the Blanchard Lumber Co., North Holly- 
wood, Calif., used newspaper space to herald 
the fact that the lumberman has items appro- 
priate to the occasion. 

Since Mother’s Day comes in the early spring, 
the event made a good time to announce the 
yard’s line of garden furniture. Accordingly, 
this was used in the copy, which explained that 
Mother could be made happy by some worth- 
while article such as a garden chair or swing. 
The idea of inexpensiveness was stressed in the 
copy, as it has been found that the usual 
Mother’s Day gift does not run into much 
money. The advertisement was backed by a 
display at the yard. 

The approach of Mother’s Day might also 
be made the occasion of some extra advertising 
of home modernizing, built around the idea of 
making the home more comfortable for 
“Mother”—saving her steps etc. Certainly to 
modernize a kitchen, lay a new floor, install 
closets or shelves etc., would be thoroughly in 
keeping with the spirit of that Day. 





Composite Display of Insulation 
Samples 


A composite display of several kinds of in- 
sulation recently created favorable comment for 
the Schillig-Scott Lumber Co., Sterling, Colo. 
One corner of the showroom was used for the 
exhibit. Across the angle of the walls was 
placed a flat-top desk which had been com- 
pletely covered with Celotex. A strip of that 


material about five feet wide, to match the 
desk, was run from the top of the desk up the 
wall to the ceiling. Small samples of the vari- 
ous insulation materials were laid out on the 
top of the desk. Ribbons ran from each pile 
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up to large cards fastened to the wall strip. 
The cards gave the name of each product and 
a brief summary of its chief features and ad- 
vantages. A striking color combination, black 
with white letters, made these cards “stand 
out.” 

“The idea of variety is a good one to im- 
press,” says J. F. Scott, secretary-treasurer of 
above company. “Some people are already 
sold on a particular brand, possibly one that you 
don’t generally feature quite so much as an- 
other. A display like this interests those people. 
It also gives weight to your recommendations. 
The customer feels that if a dealer stocks all 
of these he would about as soon sell one as an- 
other, hence whatever he recommends must 
be right for the intended use.” 


How Small Sales May Lead to 
More Business 


“What of the so-called ten-cent sales? 
There was once a time when the dealer over- 
looked the potential merchandising value in 
these. Now we realize that such sales are 
not only valuable in themselves, but also 
are a direct lead into more home business. 
That is why we are using every means to 
induce the home owner to drop into our 
yard, just as he does into his grocery store.” 
That statement, made by H. A. Brown, ot 
the Woodhead Lumber Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., points the way to its successful mer- 
chandising program. 

In organizing its promotion to encourage 
frequent drop-ins, the firm first compiled a 
mailing list. To these names go regular 
mailings. Using a one-cent postal card, the 
firm pushes one service at a time for the 
home owner. The accumulative effect 1s 
noteworthy, Mr. Brown said. 

Upon this base, a merchandising program 
is built, as follows: First, when a home 
owner comes in, or calls for service, there 
is a definite attempt to “trade up.” All per- 
sons connected with the firm are educated 
to sell other services. The carpenters who 
are sent out on the jobs have been taught 
how to suggest other needed work. This 
benefits all—the customer, the carpenter and 
the yard. 

In the yard office there is a neat display 
of carded hardware. Other small home items 
are placed for convenient pick-up; attrac- 
tively arranged on tables to catch the eye, 
and increase sales. Outside, a unique fence 
invites the drop-in trade. This fence is in 
reality a long shed, with a wire front. Gates 
to the inside are locked at night. Displays 
of articles likely to interest the motorist and 
the pedestrian are set up inside this shed. 
From it, merchandise is sold right out on 
the street. In addition, those who stop are 
also “traded up,” into regular customers. 





Dealers Study Merchandising 
Under the FHA 


Mempuis, TENN., March 11.—About 150 re- 
tail lumber dealers of Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Kentucky and Tennessee were invited 
to attend a meeting held here March 8, spon- 
sored by the Fischer Lime & Cement Co., local 
distributor for the Philip Carey Co., with the 
FHA co-operating. 

The central idea of the meeting was the sale 
of building materials under the FHA plan. The 
program started with a luncheon at the Hotel 
Peabody, followed by a number of addresses, 
by M. Hodges, manager of the shingle and roof- 
ing department; A. R. Desmond, manager of 
the modernizing department and C. H. Walker, 
manager of the dealers’ department—all of the 
Carey organization. B. W. Horner, chief un- 
derwriter of the FHA, also spoke, and a banquet 
was held in the evening. 

W. F. McGee is district manager of the 
Philip Carey Co. with headquarters in this 
city. 
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Halts Interference With Com- 


pany’'s Truck Drivers 


Houston, Tex., March 11.—District Judge 
Ewin Boyd on March 5 issued a temporary 
injunction restraining officers of the State 
highway patrol from interfering with drivers 
of the trucks of the New Way Lumber Co. of 
this city. The injunction was requested on a 
complaint that the highway patrolmen were in- 
terfering with the business of this company by 
arresting its truck drivers and by compelling 
them to drive to a scales to have their loads 
weighed. The company operates a fleet of 
trucks for delivery of lumber from Houston 
to outlying towns. In its complaint, the com- 
pany contended that the State law limiting 
loads that can be carried by truck over the 
highways is unconstitutional and gives the high- 
way patrol arbitrary authority. 

Judge Boyd issued the temporary injunction 
after a hearing that lasted several days, but did 
not pass upon the constitutionality of the law. 
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Helping the Dealers to Build 


Sales Volume 


Just off the press is the Ready Reference 
Fence Guide, published by Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
737 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Dis- 
tribution will be limited, but dealers requesting 
copies will be supplied. 

A “1935 Guide to More Sales” promises more 
profit to dealers who advise Certain-teed Prod- 
ucts Corporation, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, that they are interested in its plan 
and desire the book. 

The Johns-Manville “Before and After” sales 
plan for 1935 is declared to be the best in that 
company’s splendid line of dealer helps. The 
book will be sent free to dealers sending re- 
quests for it to Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York City. 

Dualized all-climate fence is offered to dealers 
who are making a drive for fence sales, and 
full information may be had by writing Depart- 
ment AL-335, Northwestern Barb Wire Co., 
Sterling, Ill. 

The Wooster Sampler continues to be a profit 
maker for dealers, to whom a new folder telling 
how to increase brush profits by scientific con- 
trol of stocks of best sellers, is offered by the 
Wooster Brush Co., Wooster, Ohio. 

A huge 15-unit sales campaign to get more 
American fence buyers is offered to dealers by 
American Steel & Wire Co., 208 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago. Many of the sales helps 
will carry the dealer’s imprint and be sent di- 
rect to farmers on their mailing lists. 


Says Outlook Is Bright 


Denver, Coro., March 16.—“In a general 
way, this section of the country is much more 
optimistic, money is easier and our people are 
inspired with a determination to pull out of the 
rut,’ remarked R. S. Grier, of the Grier Lum- 
ber Co., Cheyenne, Wyo., past president of the 
Mountain States Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, when in this city recently. 

“In Colorado, New Mexico and Wyoming 
the lumber business is in better condition than 
since 1929. It is our job now to educate the 
public to understand that lumber prices are 
stable at a level of around 80 percent of the 
1926 average. The tide has turned and the 
outlook ahead for the coming months is bright.” 


Policies Will Be Continued 


Fort WortH, Tex., March 11.—At a recent 
meeting of stockholders of the Sloan Lumber 
Co., J. H. Kurth, Jr., of Lufkin, was elected 
president to succeed Walter B. Sloan, whose 
death occurred last year. Other officers elected 
were: vice president, Mrs. W. B. Sloan; vice 
president and general manager, A. B. Sam- 
mons; secretary, O. G. Smith; treasurer, Roger 
T. Hughes. 

It was announced that the past policies of the 
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company, under which it became one of 
outstanding retail lumber and building material 
concerns in this part of Texas, will be con. 
tinued. J. H. Kurth, Jr., the new president is 
president of the Kurth Lumber Manufactyr; 
Co., which operates a modern lumber many, 
facturing plant at Clarksburg, Tex. 


New Retail Yard Opened 


Nanaimo, B. C., March 11.—A retail lumbe 
yard and sash and door factory have bee, 
opened here by P. R. Inkster and John Thomp. 
son, both well known Nanaimo residents. \; 
Inkster has been connected with the lumbe 
business for the past twenty years, while Mr 
Thompson has catered to the needs of the 
building public for twenty-four years. 








Transatlantic Lines Lower Rates, 
Establish Contract System 


MemMPHIs, TENN., March 11.—In an effort 
to stabilize ocean rates, the Gulf-United King- 
dom Ocean Freight Conference last week ¢&. 
tablished the contract system, along with a 
reduction in rates on heavy hardwood lumber, 
from Gulf ports to the principal ports in the 
United Kingdom, from 35 cents to 25 cents a 
hundred pounds, with light hardwoods taking 
a rate 10 cents higher. This includes such 
ports as London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glas. 
gow and Avonmouth, with similar reductions 
to other ports. The 25 cent rate is good for 
March and April, with the May-June rate 30 
cents, and the rest of the year the rate returns 
to 35 cents. 

The contract system established calls for ship- 
pers to sign a conference agreement to sup- 
port the Conference lines 100 percent, and, if 
a shipper fails to sign the contract, his rate 
will automatically be 10 cents per 100 pounds 
higher than for those signing the contract, 
The contract is to eliminate tramp competition, 
which has resulted in some firms getting a 
cheap rate and thus disturbing the market 
abroad. Practically all shippers have signed 
the Conference agreement. 

Similar rate reductions were made by North 
and South Atlantic ports, where the contract 
system has been in effect for many years. 


North Atlantic Rates Cut to 
Two Ports 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 11.—The North At- 
lantic Freight Conference has reduced the tariff 
on lumber to Liverpool and London by 10 cents 
a hundred feet. The reduction went into force 
on March 6 and will remain effective during 
this month and April. What action is to be 
taken after April remains to be determined. 
The incentive to the cutting of rates to the 
two British ports was supplied by the action 
of two tramp freighters sailing out of Gulf 
ports, which, to attract traffic, named some low 
rates and unsettled the stability in tariffs which 
had characterized the lumber freight situation 
for months. So far only the two ports referred 
to are involved. Whether the modification of 
the old schedule will extend to other ports 1s 
of course uncertain. Attempts on the part of 
other roving craft may cause a drop in these 
other rates. Those to Liverpool and London 
are now 25 cents per 100 pounds for heavy, 
and 35 cents for light woods. 


Busy on Dutch Sabots 


Hottanp, Micu., March 11.—The wooden 
shoe industry in this city is on the upswing, 
with more than fifty workers now turning out 
two thousand five hundred pairs of shoes prior 
to the opening of the annual tulip festival am 
Dutch pageant, in May, and for the use of 
Dutch farmers in this district who refuse to 
abandon the Old Country footwear. It is not 
uncommon for the Dutch farmers in this coun- 
try to wear wooden shoes throughout the yeaf 
while working outdoors. 
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[Special telegram to AMberRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New OriEANS, La., March 13.—There were 
about four hundred lumbermen registered at 
the twentieth annual meeting of the Southern 
Pine Association and the Code conference. 
President L. O. Crosby, and Charles Green, 
chairman of the Code control committee, pre- 
sided. ; 

Mr. Crosby said that he had completed two 
years of service as president, which were co- 
incident with the life of NRA. He deemed it 
ynwise to act executively upon Code problems, 
and felt that the best results would be obtained 
in efforts at industry self-regulation, by having 
all elements in the industry actively participate. 
He felt that the association has complied with 
every requirement and in the sincere efforts to 
administer the Code had nothing for which to 
apologize to the Government or anyone else. 
Under present conditions, the industry should 
act only after careful consideration of all the 
elements involved. The best judgment is de- 
manded to solve the industry problems in a wise 
manner. 


NRA Failed to Do Its Part for Code 


Mr. Green reviewed the Code movement. At 
the outset the lumbermen were given wages and 
hours, which were picked out of the air, but 
were accepted, although it was realized that 
there would be much difficulty in complying 
with the schedules. Cost protection was difficult 
to put into effect. There was laxity of Gov- 
ernment enforcement. Now there are higher 
wages and hours, but no cost protection to pay 
the higher wages. Production control is still 
in the Code, but he doubted whether it would 
ever work on the basis of a four-to-one capacity 
allotment. Fair trade practices would have 
been a wonderful thing for the industry, but 
NRA would not permit a definition by the manu- 
facturer of what a wholesaler or retailer was, 
and they would not do it themselves, so there 
never has been approval of fair trade practice. 
Article IX is a splendid proposition that was 
never needed in the Code, for the association 
could handle it better outside the codes. The 
Lumber Code could have been a success if NRA 
had done its part in its bargain with the in- 
dustry. He would not undertake to advise what 
should be done now, but thought the industry 
ought not to sit back and take it on the chin 
in connection with the revision of NRA. 

C. C. Sheppard described the method of the 
National Control Committee in making allot- 
ments. He mentioned the charges against the 
lumber industry made in the NRA hearing be- 
fore the finance committee of the Senate. He 
refuted them and said that the industry is ready 
at any time to present facts, which will show 
the lumbermen have always been fair, sincere 
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Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 





and loyal in their efforts to help the country 
back to recovery. 

R. C. Fulbright said the Lumber Code had 
been considered a bridge or a way out of the 
deplorable conditions that existed in the indus- 
try in 1932 and 1933. Washington has a 
tangled mass of theories and less. They have 
too many cooks, and as usual they have spoiled 
the broth. There are a number of proposals 
before Congress that will affect lumber if 
adopted. He advised against hasty action re- 
specting the Code, doubting the wisdom of a 
decision at this time to abandon the Code, 
although he believed the industry should pre- 
sent its case to Congress with respect to revision 
of NRA. 

Dr. Gus W. Dyer closed the day’s session 
with an address of a general nature, humorous 
and philosophical, which was well received. 

Tomorrow there will be reports of the ad- 
vertising and trade extension committee—E. L. 
Kurth, chairman; and of the conservation com- 
mittee, by A. G. T. Moore. Addresses will be 
made on “What Cut-Price Paint Is Doing to 
the Lumber Business,” by Don Critchfield; 
“Keeping the Markets Open for Lumber,” by 
A. T. Upson, and “The Proper Distribution of 
Southern Pine,” by Frank Carnahan. The com- 
mittee on nominations and resolutions will re- 
port, and the session adjourn after the election 
of directors. 


Elect Officers—Adopt 
Resolutions 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New OreAns, La., March 14.—At the clos- 
ing session of its annual convention, the South- 
ern Pine Association elected officers as follows: 

President—E. L. Kurth, Keltys, Tex. 

Vice presidents—S. E. Moreton, Brook- 
haven, Miss., and T. J. Wright, Jr., Norfolk, 
Va. 

Treasurer—D. T. Cushing, Bogalusa, La. 
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Southern Pine Reviews Code Experience 


Secretary-Manager—H. C, 


Berckes, 
Orleans, La. 


New 


Report of committee on resolutions, unani- 
mously adopted, included the following : 

No NRA code is fair which is not enforced. 

Uniformity of compliance is fundamental in 
any code, ; 

To insure such compliance, voluntary industry 





E. L.-KURTH, 
Keltys, Tex.; 
Elected President 


S. E. MORETON, 
Brookhaven, Miss.; 
Vice President 


co-operation must have the support of prompt, 
impartial and vigorous enforcement by Gov- 
ernment. 

Without such enforcement, a code of fair 
competition, regardless of the soundness and 
fairness of its written provisions, becomes a 
fertile field for unfair competition. 

This is the condition now of the Lumber Code 
in most of the southern pine region. It is 
severely, unfairly, and destructively penalizing 
competitors who comply with the Code. 

It is expected that the extent of legal enforce- 


(Continued on Page 35) 


Directors and Committees Confer 


New Or.eans, March 12.—Preliminary to 
the annual meeting of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, sessions of the board of directors, 
committees on conservation, and advertising and 
trade extension were held today. The directors 
considered numerous matters of vital concern 
to the industry, relating to the Lumber Code 
and its future, the NRA, and business affairs 
of the organization. President L. O. Crosby, 
Charles Green, C. C. Sheppard, and R. C. Ful- 
bright discussed the uncertain situation affect- 
ing NRA and the future of the Lumber Code, 
and legislation affecting the lumber industry. 


Affirm Faith in Conservation 


The directors approved a resolution of the 
conservation committee, which expressed ap- 
proval of the work done by the association’s 
conservation department, affirmed that efforts to 
promote industrial advancement are a responsi- 
bility of industry, and urgently recommended 
that, should the Lumber Code expire either by 
statutory limitation or otherwise, the associa- 
tion’s conservation department be continued as 
a Southern Pine Association activity. 

F. R. Titcomb, Seattle, Wash., vice president 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and S. V. 
Fullaway, Portland, Ore., secretary-manager 
Western Pine Association, were introduced and 
made brief talks with reference to the situation 
on the West Coast and in the Inland Empire. 
Mr. Titcomb said that a poll is now being 
taken of members of the West Coast industry 


on the production control provision of the Code. 
Mr. Fullaway said the majority of the western 
pine manufacturers preferred to see the Lumber 
Code continued until something better is evolved. 


Urge Federal Forest Credits Law 


The joint conference, of the conservation com- 
mittee and Federal and State foresters, adopted 
a number of resolutions. One urged Congress 
promptly to enact a forest credits law to enable 
forest land owners to finance the growing of 
timber crops for permanent operation; another 
declared that the rules of forest practice for the 
Southern Pine Division are entirely adequate 
to bring about the desired regrowth of timber 
on cut-over lands in the South; the third gave 
recognition to the interest of the railroads in 
forestry and conservation. 


Trade Extension Gets a Boost 


At the meeting of the advertising and trade 
extension committee, E. L. Kurth, chairman, 
told of past accomplishments and outlined recom- 
mendations for enlarging future activities. It 
is planned to increase the association’s exhibit 
material, revise technical publications, add to its 
dealers’ helps service, develop material on pre- 
fabricated and panelized houses, and enlarge its 
service to distributors, specifiers and consumers. 

Wharton Clay, of FHA Washington staff, 
W. E. Morgan, president National Association 
of Commission Lumber Salesmen, and various 
other lumbermen addressed this committee 
meeting. 
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Hardwood Institute Plans Organization 


New Orveans, La., March 12.—About 200 
hardwood manufacturers attended the annual 
meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers In- 
stitute held here today. Preliminary action 
was taken for the organization of a new as- 
sociation to handle exclusively trade extension 
work for the hardwood industry. The function 
of the Institute will be the administration of the 
Lumber Code. The Institute dues were reduced 
from 15 cents a thousand feet to 10 cents, pay- 
able in April on March production. A unani- 
mous vote favored joining of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association by the new as- 
sociation when the organization is perfected. 

Institute officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: 

President—H. B. Johnson, Mansfield Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., Shreveport, La. 

Ist Vice President—F. W. Schatz, Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Co., Helena, Ark. 


2d Vice President—Fred Arn, J. M. Card 
Lumber Co., Chickasaw, Ala. 

Treasurer—T. L. Shannon, Shannon Bros., 
Memphis. 

Secretary-manager—J. H. Townshend, 
Memphis. 

Executive Staff—F. R. Gadd, C. E. Miller 
and Ed. R. Linn. 

Directors at Large—J. W. Mayhew (alter- 


nate E. M. Vestal); Fred Bringardner (alter- 
nate J. L. Avery); E. R. Boyd (alternate 
Chester Korn); Parrish Fuller (alternate C. 
Cc. Sheppard); George McSweyn (alternate B. 
Cc. Tully); Lee Robinson (alternate H. B. 
Sale). 


District Directors—(1) P. P. Joyes, 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
(alternate) W. R. Jones, The Mengel Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; T. L. Shannon, Shannon Bros. 
Memphis, Tenn.; (alternate) J. W. Welsh, 
Welsh Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; F. W. 
Schatz, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Helena, 
Ark.: (alternate) J. R. McFadden, Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; M. E. 
Leming, M. E. Leming Lumber Co., Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Mo.; (alternate) W. H. Walker, Wal- 
ker & Smith Lumber Co., McMinnville, Tenn.; 
(2) G. H. Henderson, Angelina Hardwood 
Co., Keltys, Tex.; (alternate) M. J. Taylor, 
W. T. Carter & Bros., Camden, Tex.; L. J. 
Arnold, Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark.; 
(alternate) D. C. Johnson, Tendal Lumber 
Co., Waverly, La.; H. J. Brenner, Ferd. Bren- 
ner Lumber Co., Alexandria, La.; (alternate) 
W. E. Brewer, Brewer-Nienstedt Lumber Co., 
Palmetto, La.; J. H. Anderson, Anderson Post 
Lumber Co., Kurthwood, La.; (alternate) A. 
G. Wheeler, Wheeler Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark.; (3) C. L. Faust, Faust Bros. Lumber 
Co., Jackson, Miss.; (alternate) J. A. McGraw, 
McGraw-Curran Lumber Co., Yazoo City, 
Miss.; Fred Arn, J. M. Card Lumber Co., 
Chickasaw, Ala.; (alternate) Thos. Williams, 
Williams & Voris Saw Mill Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; W. A. DeLaney, Kentucky Lumber Co., 
Columbia, Miss.; (alternate) J. W. Bailey, 
Eastman-Gardiner Hardwood Co., Laurel, 
Miss.; (3) W. L. Hunter, W. L. Hunter Lum- 
ber Co., Inverness, Miss.; (alternate) J. C. Al- 
len, Link-Newcomb Mill & Lumber Co., Ben- 
tonia, Miss.; (4) Blucher Blair, Midway Lum- 
ber Co., Blountstown, Fla.; (alternate) B. E. 
Kenney, B. E. Kenney Lumber Co., Blounts- 
town, Fla.; H. L. Manley, Reynolds & Manley 
Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga.; (alternate) John 
T. Gragg, Gragg Lumber Co., Amsterdam, Ga.; 
H. C. Fowler, H. C. Fowler Lumber Co., Ma- 
con, Ga.; (alternate) John McElrath, Jeffries 
McElrath Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; (5) W. M. 
Camp, Camp Mfg. Co., Marion, 8S. C.; (alter- 
nate) T. J. Wright, Jr., Richmond Cedar 
Works, Norfolk, Va.; F. T. Turner, Santee 
River Hardwood Co., St. Stephens, S. C.; 
(alternate) Fred Lightsey, Lightsey Bros., 
Miley, S. C.; R. A. Huffstetler, Lexington 
Lumber Co., Columbia, S. C.; (alternate) L. C. 
Pattillo, Avondale Lumber Co., Pattillo, S. C. 


Executive Committee—(1) F. W. Schatz, 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Helena, Ark.; 
(alternate) P. P. Joyes, W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky.; (2) H. B. John- 
son, Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co., Shreve- 
port, La.; (alternate) H. J. Brenner,’ Ferd. 
Brenner Lumber Co., Alexandria, La.; (3) C. 
L. Faust, Faust Bros. Lumber Co., Jackson, 
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Miss.; (alternate) W. A. DeLaney, Kentucky 
Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss.; (4) Blucher 
Blair, Midway Lumber Co., Blountstown, Fla.; 
(alternate) B. E. Kenney, B. E. Kenney Lum- 
ber Co., Blountstown, Fla.; (5) W. M. Camp, 
Camp Manufacturing Co., Marion, S. C.; (al- 
ternate) R. A. Huffstetler, Lexington Lumber 
Co., Columbia, S. C. 

No action was taken on the proposal to move 
the headquarters of the Institute from Memphis. 


Plan for Trade Promotion 


The plan of the new association, reported by 
a committee that has been working on it for 
some time, is a set-up similar to that on which 
the Institute is now operating. The units of the 
association will be the same districts as have 
been devised for the Institute, which shall elect 
their directors and alternates. The monthly 
dues will be $50 a unit of production. The mills 
that manufacture less than 3,000 feet in 10 hours 
are to pay in proportion. 

The plan outlined for trade promotion work 
is to acquaint architects with the desirability of 
specifying hardwoods more generally in building 
operations; to cultivate the demand from rail- 
roads and industrial plants; to co-operate with 
furniture manufacturers; to work with auto- 
mobile manufacturers to secure a greater use 
of hardwoods in the manufacture of their prod- 
uct; to conduct research to find new uses for 
hardwoods; and, generally, to use every oppor- 
tunity to promote hardwoods not only in the 
United States but in foreign countries. 

Considerable enthusiasm concerning the plan 
manifested, and voluntary subscriptions were 
made to conduct the preliminary work of or- 
ganization. A committee of one representative 
in each district was appointed to obtain sup- 
port in his locality. This committee will report 
and perfect the organization at a meeting of 
manufacturers. It is expected that 200 units 
will be secured, which will assure a fund of 
$120,000 a vear as a beginning. 


Recommend New Organization 


President H. B. Johnson, after calling the 
meeting to order, said that the Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers Institute had thought it had the back- 
ing of the Government to carry out the program 
of the Recovery Act, but as work progressed, 
it discovered it did not have it. The Institute 
tried to carry on, but a situation has arisen that 
finds the hardwood industry in a worse condi- 
tion than when the Code was adopted. It was 
time to forget the past and try to concentrate 
its energy on what is ahead. The directors 
realized the possibility and desirability of an 
organization backed by all manufacturers, and 
sO appointed a committee to consider the situa- 
tion and report to the Board of Directors. The 
committee made its report to the board at its 
meeting on Monday, recommending that a new 
organization be formed to handle trade promo- 
tion, which was approved by the board for 
recommendation to the meeting of the Insti- 
tute. This report, he said, would be made to- 
day. If the meeting approved, the subject would 
be referred to the new board to take steps to 
perfect the new organization. The hardwood 
industry was in a most chaotic condition. The 
active co-operation of every member was needed 
to bring about a more favorable state of affairs. 
The members of the board had spent their time 
gladly to further the interests of the hardwood 
industry, and without stint had given their abil- 
ity to the task. If any mistakes had been made, 
they were errors of judgment, and not deliber- 
ate. Whatever the board may try to do, all 
effort is fruitless unless the members whole- 
heartedly back it up. It is a serious matter. 
“Each of you men,” said President Johnson, “has 
his money in his business, the same as I have.” 
They are in business to stay, and are not going 
out today, or tomorrow, but are looking to 
permanence. One of the members had men- 
tioned to him this morning that he had offered 


a prayer last night that all of the member 
would be good soldiers, and brave soldiers and 
have confidence in their staff and support it. 
The report of Secretary-Manager J. y 
Townshend had been prepared in printed form 
and was distributed among the members, 


Architect Offers Suggestions 


M. H. Furbinger, of Memphis, the NRA 
member of the Board of Directors—an archj. 
tect of 30 years’ experience, and vice president 
of the American Institute of Architects—was 
asked to address the meeting. He said that he 
was not appearing as the NRA representative 
but as an architect. The architects were always 
willing to listen to lumbermen, and lumbermen 
were always interested in hearing from archi- 
tects. 

He thought that one of the weaknesses of the 
lumber industry was lack of research work as 
a group. They also were using an amateurish 
method to bring to the attention of the archi- 
tects the merits of their product. He was much 
impressed at a presentation he had witnessed 
at a recent meeting of the Specialty Wood 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, where the 
method of testing various floor materials in re. 
gard to their wearing qualities was demon- 
strated. A machine was operated that gave to 
each material tested the equivalent of 15 years’ 
usage. There were samples of marble, tile, 
various wood species, asphalt tile and linoleum. 
The results of the test were shown on a chart, 
which was very expressive. 

There was a great opportunity, he thought, 
for the use of lumber in the low-cost dwellings 
to be built under the National Housing Act. All 
materials would be tested, and the most suitable 
would be specified. The lumbermen should not 
attempt to sell their product where other ma- 
terials are more suited for the purpose. It will 
be necessary for the manufacturer of any ma- 
terial to prove its value to the officers in charge 
of low-cost housing projects before such ma- 
terials will be accepted or specified. For this 
reason, and for many others, he would counsel 
the lumbermen to approach that division only 
with well-established facts, if they wish to ob- 
tain their share of the work, which will be ex- 
tended over many years and entail the expendi- 
ture of large sums. He advised the lumbermen 
not to waste their money in useless expenditures 
in their trade promotion efforts. That they 
should make their investment in such publica- 
tions as will make their product appeal to those 
they are trying to reach. Houses made from 
plans of architects have a larger resale value 
than contractor planned houses. 

The Institute meeting then adjourned. 


GENERAL MEETING OF HARDWOOD 
LUMBERMEN 


Following the adjournment of the ‘Institute 
meeting, there was a general meeting of hard 
wood lumbermen. Lee Robinson, of the Mo- 
bile River Lumber Co., reported a plan for 
trade promotion that had been prepared by @ 
committee. He said that before the lumber i- 
dustry had a Code the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute was a very popular organization. 
He thought it should continue to be popular, 
but criticism growing out of the working © 
the Code had resulted in blame. It was im- 
possible for the Institute to do other than to 
keep on as it was doing now. Code fees could 
not be used for anytking but Code purposes. 
But there was necessity for work to be done 
for the industry that, could be better accom- 
plished by an organization of hardwood lumber- 
men separate from the Institute. The committee 
thought it was most desirable for accomplish- 
ment of an active trade promotion enterprise. 
In the past trade promotion had fallen down 
because there were not enough supporters. The 
general idea was that even though a producer 
did not go into it, it would go on and function 
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for Trade Promotion; Elects Officers 


iyst the same. This attitude spread to his 
neighbors, with the result that nothing much 
had been accomplished and the effort had been 
abandoned. _— 

The proposed organization would be based on 
the new plan of the Institute, with a board of 
directors elected by subscribers in the several 
districts. The fee would be $50 a month for 
each unit—a unit being a mill producing 3,000 
feet an hour—with mills producing less paying 
in proportion to their output. It was estimated 
that 200 units would participate, making a fund 
of $120,000 a year. In order to finance the pre- 
liminary work of organizing 50 representatives 
subscribed $50 each. The plan of organization 
is described in the early part of this report. 


Industry Should Change Its Method 


C. C. Sheppard said that his experience had 
led him to the conclusion that the lumber in- 
dustry should undertake to change its method 
of trade promotion. He thought it would be 
advisable to hire the best architect available, 
and put him on the job. Such a man would go 
very far to help the lumber industry out of its 
trouble and secure a lot of publicity, as he would 
bring to the problem a fresh viewpoint. He 
felt that some sort of trade promotion was 
necessary because something should be done to 
recover the lost market and to hold what the 
lumbermen still have. He thought it was best to 
organize a separate concern to do the promotion 
work, leaving the Institute to handle the work 
under the Code. It can not be postponed any 


longer. 

King Bridges asked the question, Why do 
lumbermen make lumber? There was no 
answer. Mr. Bridges then said the reason why 


lumbermen make lumber is to sell it, yet of the 
$357,000 spent for Code administration not one 
cent was spent for selling hardwoods. For 
years the lumbermen in their meetings had 
talked manufacture, but very few words were 
devoted to selling problems. The manufacturers 
make lumber, and hope that somebody will come 
and get it. When trade promotion is suggested 
they ask, “How much is it, going to cost?” 
They apparently are not conscious of what it is 
costing them because their lumber is not mov- 
ing and their prices are on a low plane. They 
have been letting the tail wag the dog all these 
years; it is time that they should put an effective 
trade promotion plan into action, and let the dog 
wag the tail. The industry has leadership, but 
no followship. 


Plan Is Voted Without Opposition 


There was a standing vote to determine 
whether the sentiment favored a new organiza- 
tion, and there was no opposition. Subscriptions 
for organization expenses were taken, and a 
committee on organization composed of one man 
from each district was appointed to contact his 
neighbor manufacturers. F. W. Schatz is 
chairman, with J. L. Avery, J. W. Bailey, H. M. 
Manley and F. T. Turner members of the com- 
mittee. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION OF INSTITUTE 


At the afternoon session of the Institute meet- 
ing, A. T. Upson, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, spoke on the work 
of that organization: He reviewed its activi- 
ties related to the hardwood industry, and said 
that there is in prospect during the next one 


and a half years a market for $400,000,000 worth 
of hardwood lumber in the Federal government’s 
Public Works and other projects incidental 
thereto. If the regional associations would get 
behind the National and work, he said, they 
would get their share of the business. They 
would have to spend money to get these mar- 
kets, for they would not come otherwise. 


Tells of Tariff Hearings 


C. C. Sheppard read a telegram received by 
him from the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, prefacing it by stating that the 
hearings by the Secretary of State on reciprocal 
tariffs were in progress. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association had been authorized 
by every regional association to represent it at 
the hearings. It is a wonderful situation. For 
the first time, said he, the entire lumber in- 
dustry was giving its unified support to an 
activity. 

The telegram read that the hearings recom- 
mended Canadian treaty reductions on oak, 
gum, poplar, chestnut, and cypress; Italian 
treaty reductions on pine, gum, oak and a num- 
ber of other Southern hardwoods, and pref- 
erential rates on commodities shipped in Ameri- 
can wood boxes. The Jumbermen are asked to 
be prepared to back up the proposals. 

Mr. Sheppard urged everyone to contact his 
congressmen, as it gave them an excellent op- 
portunity to follow up the work that had been 
done. He announced that an export branch had 
been established by the National at the request 
of lumber exporters who had been in Washing- 
ton in behalf of the reciprocal tariff hearings. 

Final adjournment of the meeting then was 
taken. 





Belgium Reduces Tariff on U. S. 
Lumber by 15 Percent 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 11.—Publication 
Feb. 27 by the State Department of the terms 
of the new reciprocal tariff agreement with 
Belgium announces a reduction of 15 percent 
in the tariff on the majority of American hard- 
wood and softwood lumber items usually ex- 
ported from the United States to that country. 

Prior to the new tariff agreement, Belgium 
maintained two separate lumber classifications— 
one for oak, ash and walnut items, and another 
for all other woods. The latter carried a dif- 
ferential in the customs duties of approximately 
15 percent above the three species named. 
Through the new agreement, all lumber items 
will take the lower rate, giving advantages to 
the United States as a major lumber exporting 
country. American concessions in the form of 
tariff reductions on imports from Belgium in- 
clude no items which adversely affect American 
forests products industries. 


As is customary in most European countries, 
tariff duties are levied on a weight basis, which 


places some of our woods at a disadvantage: 


when compared with similar species of Eu- 
ropean origin. The new tariff will, at the av- 
erage rate of exchange for 1934, amount roughly 
to approximately $19 per thousand feet for soft- 
woods and $26 for hardwoods. American ex- 
Porters will find in the 15 percent reduction, 
effected by the new agreement, the lowering 
of another barrier to international trade. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, through its newly established export 
department, is closely following reciprocal tariff 
hegotiations with other countries, and is keep- 
ing the case of lumber before Government agen- 
cies having these matters in hand. Recent de- 
velopments—particularly the agreement with 
Cuba, which resulted in appreciable pick-up in 
lumber trade with that country—have afforded 
marked encouragement to American lumber ex- 
Porters and clearly indicate results which may 


be accomplished through concerted action. The 
association will submit to the State Department 
soon its recommendations with supporting evi- 
dence, regarding Canadian and American lum- 
ber tariffs. 


"Fo! Goodness Sake, Don't 
Yuh Help dat Bear" 


SeaTrLe, WasH., March 9.—What the buyer 
thinks about production control when unable to 
get shingles, is well expressed in a letter re- 
ceived by a Seattle office from the Southwest 
The letter said in part: 


The production control feature is all right 
—if it is not abused. There is absolutely no 
reason why production and consumption can 
not be kept on an even basis. If the Code 
authorities will give us one good reason why 
mills should be forced to close down, throw- 
ing men out of work, when there is a demand 
for the shingles, we would like to have it. 
As we see it, they are simply working hand 
in hand with the manufacturers of composi- 
tion roofings, and the good Lord knows that 
competition is tough enough. It is something 
like when the negro met the big bear in the 
middle of the road and sent up his prayer to 
the Lord, ending in something like this: “Oh 
Lord, if you can’t help me, fo’ goodness sake 
don’t yuh help dat bear.” And if these au- 
thorities can’t help the shingle industry, 
please ask them not to help the composition 
roofers. That’s just what they are doing 
when they retard production, thereby boost- 
ing prices unnecessarily. 

Of course, we don’t know just how you are 
tied up with the Code, or what the penalty is 
for violating the production rule, and whether 
it could be collected by court action or not, 
but we d sure would not close the mill 
if we could get business to justify its opera- 
tion, and we do not think any jury on earth 
would find against you when you proved that 
you were running, keeping the men at work 
and trying to do your bit in bringing back 
normalcy to the country. We would take a 
whirl at them anyway and bring the matter 
to a focus. 








South America Buys Oregon 
Walnut Veneer From Italy 


PorTLAND, Ore., March 9.—The Hockett Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, is shipping twenty black 
walnut logs to Genoa, Italy, to be manufactured 
into furniture veneers for shipment to South 
America. Only logs three feet or larger in 
diameter, cut below the first limb, are con- 
sidered; some logs in the present shipment are 
five feet or more in diameter. Black walnut 
trees are scattered throughout the city, many 
of them estimated at over a hundred years of 
age, although their number has been declining 
steadily in recent years. Because of its dark 
color, Oregon walnut is said to be especially 
desirable. 





Southern Pine Reviews Code 


(Continued from page 33) 
ability of NRA codes will be determined within 
the next few weeks by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

The Southern Pine Association has already 
spent more than $1,000,000 in code administra- 
tion and in an effort to carry out the purposes 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act. The 
result has been disappointing because of the 
absence of effective enforcement. 

It therefore asks that if, after the Supreme 
Court has rendered its decision, the United 
States Government is unable or unwilling to 
secure the prompt, uniform and impartial en- 
forcement of the Lumber Code, the Code be 
suspended within the Southern Pine Division 
and that no further code of fair competition be 
approved or applied until the Government is 
prepared and able and willing to enforce com- 
pliance with it by all competitors. 

In the meantime, and pending its expiration 
on June 16, we acknowledge and will continue 
to assume and discharge to our best ability the 
obligation which we have assumed with respect 
to the administration of the Lumber Code. 
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Ohio Retailers Study Consumer’s Needs 
as Basis for Salesmanship 


Co_tumsus, Onto, March 4.—The Buckeye 
retailers continued their high-voltage conven- 
tion on the last day of February and the first 
day of March. 

The opening sessions of Feb. 27 were re- 
ported in the issue for March 2, pages 50-51. 
This fifty-fourth annual convention of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers was cen- 
tered about a broad program of salesmanship ; 
and it included a study of the statesmanship of 
business, now in a heated stage of development 
in Washington, as well as the individual dealer 
efforts at the yard. 


riomes Lack 80 Percent of Needs 


Arthur A. Hood, of New York, opened the 
Thursday morning session with his address 
“Title VI of the Housing Act.” Mr. Hood 
found this non-existent section of the Housing 
Act “written between the lines” of the law; and 
he interpreted it to mean a selling campaign or- 
ganized on vertical lines and shared in by 
manufacturer, dealer and contractor. This 
strong address, carefully fortified by statistical 
studies, has been fully reported in previous 
issues. Mr. Hood stated that his careful and 
practical studies indicate that only about 20 
percent of the real needs of American homes 
are realized as is admitted by owner-occupants; 
and he added that the remaining 80 percent can 
be turned into sales only by creative salesman- 
ship. He found the greatest opportunities for 
this year in repair and remodeling. He stated 
that selling costs money, but is worth much 
more than its cost if organization of sales is 
properly done. One salesman can give all his 
time profitably to 1,000 owner-occupied homes. 
The public has been led into false expectations, 
to the detriment of construction, by two things: 
One is the talk of pre-fabricated houses; a pro- 
ject which in Mr. Hood’s opinion, will not re- 
duce costs in this generation; and the other is 
the public expectation of 80-percent loans be- 
fore such loans are available. 

By means of charts, slides and a paint lab- 
oratory, Don Critchfield, of the Forest Prod- 
ucts-Better Paint Campaign, presented a dra- 
matic story of the importance of good paint in 
promoting wood construction. He showed pic- 
tures of paint failures; and with a fine sense 
of showmanship he and a master painter mixed 
half a gallon of the kind of paint made to sell 
at a cheap price. 


Lumber Must Become Better Salesman 


C. C. Sheppard, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, drawing 
his subject from a statement in a _ recent 
speech, addressed the retailers on salesmanship 
as the most pressing need of the lumber indus- 
try. After stating that the retailer or some 
designated member of his staff should contact 
every potential buyer in his community, Mr. 
Sheppard added that the suspicion is strong 
that lumber manufacturers and retailers, in this 
aspect of their labors, are the least progressive 
in the business world. Referring to Mr. Hood’s 
suggestion of a vertical selling organization, he 
said it would be difficult to organize 35,000 
sawmills and 25,000 retail yards into a com- 
prehensive sales organization; but he added 
that Mr. Hood probably did not anticipate such 
an Organization, and that much could be done 
in other ways to improve salesmanship. Re- 
tailers can build a reputation for quality prod- 
ucts; a reputation which is vital in building 
sales. Too many retailers, during the depres- 
sion, have bought “sea weed” on price; and 
this inferior product has damaged the public 
confidence in wood construction. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has been rebuilding itself as a federa- 
tion of regional associations. Practically every 
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species is getting excellent trade promotion. 
Manufacturers plan to spend large sums in pro- 
motion, and they want the advice of retailers 
about expending this money to the best advan- 
tage. Mr. Sheppard made some reluctant criti- 
cisms of NRA, especially of the failure to get 
the enforcement mechanism started. Referring 
to the proposed revival of the anti-trust laws, 
he described these laws as a effort to keep lum- 
ber manufacturers from doing what they can 
not do. A conspiracy among 35,000 sawmills is 
something that can not be created. Manufac- 
turers are willing and anxious to follow prin- 
ciples of proper hours, wages, production, con- 
trol and conservation. If they do not follow 
these principles, lumbermen will have only 
themselves to blame if Congress tries to turn 
the industry into a public utility. 


New Construction Greatest Stimulator 


The afternoon session was given over chiefly 
to the general subject of “Financing Our 
Sales.” L. P. Lewin, treasurer of the National 
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L. P. LEWIN, 
Cincinnati; 
Discusses 

Home Financing 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee of the FHA, 
opened the discussion with a statement about 
the Federal Housing Act. While making every 
effort to be fair, Mr. Lewin indicated that he 
was profoundly disappointed in the results got- 
ten under the Act. The legislation was not 
precisely as lumbermen wanted it, but they ac- 
cepted it as an emergency measure and were 
endlessly patient with those who tried to ad- 
minister it without the necessary background 
of personal experience. Mr. Lewin disagreed 
with an earlier speaker about the relative im- 
portance of Titles I and II. Title I he re- 
garded as a stop-gap; Title II as the highly 
important part of the Act to lumbermen. Only 
seven nercent of money spent for repairs is 
spent for materials; and it is new construction 
which will put men to work. 


FHA Financing Not Yet Adequate 


Lumbermen tried to tell the Administrator 
that his desire to thaw frozen assets before 
getting new building started was placing fac- 
tors in the wrong order. Putting men to work 
would be the best way of thawing the chan- 
nels of trade. With proper financing, it would 
be possible to start a billion dollars of business 
this year. Mr. Lewin presented figures to in- 
dicate that Building & Loan Associations are 
not co-operating to full extent. Negotiations 
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promise to get at least one big insurance com. 
pany to function in place of the proposed, by 
not yet organized, mortgage associations, This 
insurance company would purchase mortgage 
from banks, if the pending plans materialize 
leaving the banks the task of servicing the 
loans at a suitable margin for the service, Mr 
Lewin read a telegram from Secretary Carna. 
han to the effect that a new effort is bein 
launched to induce banks to make loans under 
Title II, and that plans are ready to launch 
mortgage associations as soon as Congress re. 
duces the required capitalization from five to 
two millions of dollars. Mr. Lewin closed with 
the statement that lumbermen proposed to fight 
the whole matter to a finish to get the needs 
of construction recognized. 











Seeks to Create Purchasing Power 


James G. Caffrey, deputy administrator of 
the FHA, stated that lumbermen’s representa- 
tives in Washington had been fair and had 
given the FHA every chance to adjust itself to 
its new duties. One difficulty about getting the 
FHA into operation lies in the lack of public 
understanding of the overwhelming necessity 
involved in getting work started, and the num- 
ber of unemployed who would be aided thereby. 
The depression is still with us; and it is harder 
to get people to employ the provisions of the 
Act than it was to get the law passed. Five 
million unemployed know trades connected 
with construction. Modernization and repair 
are useful. They create some business, and they 
get the public housing minded; but new con- 
struction will employ many more men. Where- 
ever banks have co-operated, men have been 
put to work under Title I. It will be necessary 
to persuade business men, whose deposits are 
in banks, that bank loans will create purchas- 
ing power in industry for all kinds of goods; 
not merely for building materials. 


Home Market Exists at Present Prices 


The argument that building will not start 
until prices of materials and labor are sharply 
reduced, is a fallacy. It is not present prices 
which are checking building. And if these 
prices were sharply reduced, that action would 
tear down the existing mortgage structure and 
cause serious and widespread losses. Neither 
is it true that the country has enough houses. 
Many people will not buy an old house. They 
are candidates for new construction; and as 
they start money to flowing by means of new 
construction, there will soon be a market for 
all the repossessed houses on the market. 

There is need of assurance that mortgage 
associations will be created. But there is as- 
surance of that fact in the law; and these re- 
discount channels will not be needed in prac- 
tice until long after they are available. Most 
loaning institutions are over-liquid now, and 
‘can easily carry mortgages for long periods. 

The selling job is still to be done. Mr. Caff- 
rey described the selling campaigns and_the 
methods being employed at present in Ohio. 
He offered a little warning, in closing, to 
banks. A bill has been introduced in Congress, 
powerfully sponsored, providing for direct loans 
by the Government for home construction. Such 
a law should not be necessary, invading the 
peculiar field of private loans, unless banks fail 
to see and avail themselves of their own OP 
portunities. 

Spencer D. Baldwin, scheduled to speak the 
following day, made the statement that insuf- 
ance companies have indicated a willingness to 
purchase mortgages from banks even in those 
localities where the companies already own 
property. Mr. Lewin predicted that the pos- 
sibility of direct Government loans will bring 
private loaning agencies into action. 
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Farms and Homes Can Use Vastly More Building Ma- 
terial Than They Are Buying -- Fitting Lumber to the 
Traditional and New Architecture -- Distribution Prob- 
lems Being Added to by the Riverfront Storage Yards 


L. R. Putman, deputy administrator of the 
FHA for northern Illinois, stated that efforts 
have been made for years that are now helping 
to produce results. Starting construction has 
always taken time, and will take time now. It 
is a matter of suitable publicity and the creation 
of practical leadership. There are many sound 
selling arguments for construction, and it is 
the work of leadership to find and use them. 
Experience indicates that repair and remodel- 
ing sales must be handled by salesmen who 
are able to give complete estimates on complex 
jobs. Mr. Putman described efforts to co-or- 
dinate the industry for this task. The Housing 
Administrator started from scratch and has 
gotten 12,000 banks signed up; though some of 
them seem to dread the business. Banks are 
bursting with money; but it will take selling to 
start business. Mr. Putman described the tre- 
mendous publicity effort and the organization 
he is employing in his district. He displayed 
advertising and promotional booklets. 


Farmers Spend $7; Needs to Spend $250 


By means of charts, Prof. R. C. Miller, of 
Ohio State University, made a striking demon- 
stration of the great farm market for building 
materials. There are 220,000 farms in Ohio, 
with a replacement cost of $1,660,000,000 in 
buildings. With 887 dealers in the State, this 
means $2,000,000 worth of buildings in each 
dealer’s territory. At a three-percent annual 
repair expenditure, each dealer should get 
$60,000 of farm trade. Adjusting this to allow 
for labor and for materials not sold in lumber 
yards, the total is still obviously much larger 
than the dealer is getting. Farmers instead of 
spending $250 a year in repairing buildings 
are spending, as shown by a comprehensive 
survey, but $7 a year. However, the survey 
shows they are spending money for other 
things, even during the depression; and even 
in the best of times they neglected their build- 
ings. It is known that money properly invested 
in farm buildings makes money. Here is an 
opportunity for salesmanship based upon 
knowledge of farm buildings and their uses. 

The final address of the session was by Cul- 
len N. Wright, of Scotts Bluff, Neb. This 
genial address, flooded with human interest, 
has been reported in earlier issues. Mr. 
W right’s speech met with an enthusiastic ap- 
preciation. 


Should Defend Traditional Construction 


The Friday morning session, centering about 
the general subject, “Protecting Our Sales,” 
was in charge of Arch Klumph, of Cleveland, 
chairman of the com- 
mittee on distribu- 
tion. Mr. Klumph in 
his opening statement 
mentioned two prob- 
lems: Trade exten- 
sion and distribution. 
Back of trade ex- 
tension lies the 
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loss of markets to 
| substitute materials. 
| Twenty years ago 
_ there was begun a 
raid on the lum- 
berman’s market 
through exploitation 
of the supposed fire 
hazard of wood con- 
struction. It took 
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many years to undo this damage, and to 
show the public that the fire hazard of the 
building is its contents. The current raid is 
based upon pre-fabricated construction. Big or- 
ganizations are engaged in research to find 
methods of marketing their products, and they 
may create building changes. These changes 
are not likely to mean progress. Progress is 
likely to come in the things put into the build- 
ing—air conditioning and the like. But these 
could be added to Mt. Vernon or to any house 
built in the traditional style. One task of the 
lumberman is to protect traditional architec- 
tural styles. 


Cheaper Housing Is Object of Research 


Lancelot Sukert, of Detroit, former president 
of Michigan Architects, in speaking on “Your 
New Competition,” told the lumbermen it is 
time for them to consider their own materials. 
Lumber has been used for centuries in con- 


struction and has become a tradition. But 
there. is nothing so permanent as _ change. 
Changes are appearing everywhere—electric 


refrigeration, air conditioning and humidifica- 
tion are making changes in house equipment. 
Car bodies which were once made of wood 
are now stamped out of steel; and it becomes 
a question if houses may not be similarly 
stamped out. Houses are one of the few things 
still custom built. There is a need for less 
costly houses; and, with the potential market 
for housing units estimated to run into the 
millions, it is but natural that engineers and 
scientists and industrial promoters should be 
attracted to a field offering such an opportunity 
for mass production. Huge sums are being 
spent in research. 


Is Framing Necessary for a Home? 


Mr. Sukert made a rapid survey of indus- 
trial and scientific efforts in the fields of con- 
crete and steel and brick; and he asked what 
was being done by lumbermen in this field of 
research. When the sale of lumber falls off, 
the dealer adds a substitute to keep up his vol- 
ume. This is an acknowledgement of defeat. 
To avoid such defeat it will be necessary to 
meet the problem by practical organization. Re- 
inforced wood offers possibilities. Boat con- 
struction indicates that strength can be gotten 
without the clumsy traditional framing of 
wood construction. Fire-proofing of wood is 
needed. The new interior equipment, such as 
air conditioning, may make necessary structur- 
al changes. Especially the industry must do 
something about low-cost housing. Nature 
made wood almost ready for use; and the pub- 
lic has been prodigal in using it. It has be- 
come so habitual and customary that few 
people think of the problem of its better use. 


National's Efforts Are Appreciated 


President Sheppard, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in a brief reply 
called Mr. Sukert’s attention to two books 
gotten out by his association, dealing with 
grades and uses of lumber. He admitted that 
the lumber industry needs more co-ordination, 
and stated that this was being undertaken on 
a scale that would bring the architects into 
the picture. 

At this point President Smith made a state- 
ment of gratitude for the work done by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and by President Sheppard. The convention 
extended Mr. Sheppard a rising vote of thanks. 


Distribution Problems Are Discussed 


Chairman Klumph then made a brief state- 
ment about the problem of distribution—the 
bringing of manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers into proper sales relations. He went 


over the history of the 
long contest with th- 
NRA by the industry, 
in an effort to get a dis- 
tribution statement into 
the Code. He described 
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Toledo; 
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the Ohio distribution statement, and added that 
99 percent of the manufacturers approve it, be- 
cause they want the goodwill of retailers and 
recognize the fairness of the retail position. He 
then called upon Emerson Powell, of Columbus. 


Should Retailer Control Carlot Sales? 


Mr. Powell said it was clear that retailers 
must conserve their markets. But he questioned 
whether retailers wanted to hold carlot trade 
with big contractors. Retail service has a rela- 
tively high overhead, geared to special serv- 
ices. If retailers sell carlot jobs at wholesale 
margins, they are making no money. If they 
charge retail prices, they are charging for 
services which in such cases are not rendered. 
Contractors want to do business with respon- 
sible local dealers, and, in cases where the pe- 
culiar retail services are useful to them, they 
will pay retail prices. Where they do not need 
such services they will net be willing to pay 
for them. 

L. O. Kilmer, of Oak Harbor, a past presi- 
dent of the association, stated that the distribu- 
tion problem is as serious for the yard in the 
smaller cities as it is to the metropolitan yard. 
Good roads and trucking concerns are bringing 
this difficulty right out into the rural areas. 
There is no basic antagonism to wholesale 
yards, provided they play fairly and serve 
only retailers. The effective tool is purchase 
by retailers from those ethical concerns which 
respect the distribution statement. 

R Kuhlman, of Cincinnati, disagreed 
about retailers handling carlot sales. He be- 
lieves the retailer can handle this business as 
effectively as anyone, and on a fair price. He 
added that Mr. Kilmer had told the whole story 
of distribution in the statement that the dealer 
has the right to deal only with those whole- 
salers and manufacturers who respect ethical 
distribution. 


The Threat of Waterfront Storage Yards 


The final address of the convention was by 
Spencer D. Baldwin, of Jersey City, president 
of the National retailers. He paid tribute to 
L. P. Lewin as having a large part in getting 
the FHA enacted, and in starting activity un- 
der Title II. Mr. Baldwin told of efforts by 
his own yard; getting lists of property owners, 
sending them promotion literature and getting 
back $10,000 of business in four weeks. His 
State is active in housing promotion, and has 
the largest amount of insured mortgages of any 
State. 

Many people have been disappointed by the 
Codes. The modal mark-up is “out.” The chief 
value of the Codes has been that they gave 
dealers some fun anticipating benefits; and this 
took their minds off the depression. Mr. Bald- 
win said that conditions are better and that 
there will be sunshine in the business this year. 
He warned of the dangers of the concentration 
yard. These yards are going in almost any 
place where there is nine feet of navigation 
water. A number are projected for Ohio River 
points. If these yards are operated by ethical 
managers, they are all right. If not, they make 
it possible for the socalled retail yard with 
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almost no stock to do enormous volumes of 
business. 


Open Convention Exhibits to Public! 


There are a number of local problems that 
should be given attention. One is the matter 
of promotional displays. The displays at lum- 
ber conventions ought to be open to the public 
and designed to interest them. Mr. Baldwin 
mentioned his favorite retail idea—that the 
business should be centered about lumber. 
Paints ought to be plainly graded. 

Because of the lateness of the hour, the reso- 
lutions with one exception were referred to the 
association board. This one resolution ex- 
pressed sympathy and sent a message of cheer 
and good fellowship to S. S. King, of Dayton, 
who is ill. 

The Ohio association is organized with 
trustees instead of directors; and each district 
elects a trustee. The trustees in turn elect the 
officials of the association. It was announced 


lowa Considers Home Taxes; Distribution 


Councit Biurrs, Iowa, March 11.—Iowa 
lumbermen, reporting better business than one 
year ago and optimistic for the first time in 
years, adopted resolutions at the twenty-ninth 
annual convention of the Southwestern Iowa 
Lumbermen’s association at Council Bluffs 
March 5 and 6, requesting that: 

All federal agencies pay Code 
building material purchased. 

Officials of mail order houses should not be 
appointed to positions in NRA which clothe 
them with authority to administer Codes of 
fair competition. 

Policies of certain cement manufacturers on 
distribution methods which deprive retail deal- 
ers of sales be condemned, and 

The NRA adopt the distribution policy of 


price for 


the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 
New President Is Chosen 
J. W. Jones, Shenandoah Lumber Co., 


Shenandoah, was elected president, succeeding 
F. K. Stokely, of Neola. Mr. Stokely was 
named a director of the association for a 
three-year term. 

Art Anderson, of the Farmers’ Lumber Co., 
Council Bluffs, was elected vice president, and 
Horace Greenwood, of the Greenwood Lumber 
Co., Emerson, was re-elected secretary. 

Other directors are Lyle Wheeler of 
Wheeler & Sons, Corning, and Hugo F. Leh- 
man, Dunlap Lumber Co., Dunlap. 

Ormie C. Lance, secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, Minne- 
apolis, opened the convention with statements 
regarding bills pending in the Iowa legislature. 

A bill which proposes to exempt home- 
steads up to $2,500 from taxation is carrying 
the support of the association members. 

G. Berry, Shenandoah, spoke on the 
necessity of preventing the numerous “small 
leaks” if gross margins are to be held up 
under smaller sales volumes. Lyle Cassat, 
Clarinda, talked on county organization and 
urged dealers in each county to meet at least 
once a month. H. E. Greenwood, Emerson, 
spoke on “Distribution.” 

Open discussions followed each of the talks. 


Codes and Co-operation 


“The Codes have taught us that good morals 
can not be legislated into men who never had 
any to start with,” Mr. Lance told the 125 
men who attended the first session of the 
second day’s meeting. 

“But,” he continued, “they have jarred us 
to thinking that business must get back to the 
Golden Rule if industry is to survive. We 
have learned from the Code that the only way 
to fight the battles of this industry is shoulder 
to shoulder.” 

Notwithstanding the Code, he said, the in- 
dustry still has its own problems within its 
own hands. The rugged individualist, “a man 
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that all the present association officers were 
re-elected, as follows: 
President—W. G. Smith, Akron. 
Vice president—R. L. Oberdorfer, Lancaster. 
Vice president—Aaron Kelsey, Toledo. 
Treasurer—W. G. Anderson, Franklin. 
Secretary—Findley M. Torrence, Xenia. 


Generous Entertainment Provided 


The entertainment program was extensive. 
Wednesday at one, the ladies were tendered a 
luncheon at the Maramour Tea Room; follow- 
ing which Miss Dorothy Ellen Ford, concert 
pianist and dramatic reader, daughter of A. L. 
Ford, managing editor of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, presented a highly pleasing program 
of piano music and readings. Thursday morn- 
ing there was a bridge breakfast in the Span- 
ish room of the Deshler Wallick. Wednesday 
evening the Union Association of Lumber, Sash 
& Door Salesmen held a stag banquet, follow- 
ed by a Night Club Party for all attending 
the convention. The Old Guard Luncheon, in 


who carries selfishness to the extreme,” has no 
place in the modern day of co-operation. 

Mr. Lance predicted an era of home build- 
ing that will “outstrip anything we have ever 
known” as a result of the Federal Housing 
Administration’s efforts. 


“It’s going to work. It might take a year 





Newly elected officers of the Southwestern lowa 


Lumbermen's Association. Seated (left to right): 

Horace Greenwood, Emerson, secretary; J. W. 

Jones, Shenandoah, president. Standing (left to 

right): Two new directors—Lyle Wheeler, Corning, 
and F. K. Stokely, Neola 


or so, but you mark my word, it’s going to 
work,” said he. 


FHA Is Creating Business 


R. W. Baxter, of the Iowa department of 
the Federal Housing Administration, told deal- 
ers that the FHA is now operating in Iowa 
under Title II and that twenty commitments 
had been made in the two weeks of its opera- 
tion for construction of new homes. 

Answering questions of dealers who charged 
that bankers in their cities and towns were 
“lukewarm” to Title I of the act, Mr. Bax- 
ter said that bankers all over the State are 
now warming up to the loan provisions of the 
Act. 

“T know of one banker in Des Moines who 
has made 150 loans,” he said. “An Osage 
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charge of Walter Whitacre, was held Thy, 
day noon. . 


UNION SALESMEN MEET 


Co_tumsus, Oun10, March 11.—At the recent 
annual meeting of the Union Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, held in con. 
nection with the annual meeting of the Ohj, 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, Officers 
were elected as follows: F 

President—E. G. Dillow, Columbus. 

Vice president—J. S. Street, Chillicothe, 

Secretary-treasurer—J. P. Bartelle, Toleg, 
(re-elected). 

Directors—E. H. Mauk, Toledo and ©, ¢ 
Mueller, Cincinnati. p 





J. P. Bartelle, secretary-treasurer, report 
that although $1,600 had been paid out in {y. 
neral benefits during the past year, there re. 
mained in the treasury a balance of more than 
$1,600. At this meeting fifteen members wer 
re-instated and seven new members enrolled, 


banker has made $1,000,000 in loans in Mitchell 
county. We now find that many bankers are 
going out after these loans.” 

The speaker urged dealers to stop quoting 
unit prices on remodeling and small building 
jobs, telling them to learn the details of 
financing under FHA and then quote the 
monthly amount to be paid. “When you have 
a $200 job, speak easy about it costing $200 
—say it will cost $10 a month. It makes it 
look more attractive.” 

Mr. Baxter said that if lumber dealers would 
learn the details of Title II and then set 
about interviewing prospects they would find 
1935 the best year they have enjoyed ina 
long time. 

Burden of Excessive Taxation 


J. B. Tusant, Des Moines tax expert, urged 
dealers to fight for legislation that will relieve 
real estate of its tax burden. “Until the time 
comes when the real estate dollar is placed 
back so it has an equal break, I can’t see how 
you fellows can sell lumber and building mate- 
rial,” he stated. 

Phil Runion, secretary Nebraska Retail 
Lumber Merchants’ Association, urged members 
to continue supporting their State association. 

“None of you men would think of operat- 
ing your business without fire insurance for 
protection. You don’t expect a fire, but still 
you carry insurance. Your association is down 
at your State capital protecting you against 
harmful bills which if enacted would cost you 
as much as a big fire. It’s protection any 
way you look at it.” 

The annual banquet was held the final eve- 
ning of the convention. 


Summary of Resolutions 


A resolution was adopted pledging continued 
co-operation with the Federal Government im 
its recovery program; at the same time ask | 
ing Government officials to instruct theif 
agents to patronize local industries, including 
local lumber yards, and to pay fair prices 
for lumber and building material as prescribed 
under the Code. ; 

Another resolution protested the appoint 
ment of officials of mail order concerns to any 
position in the National Recovery Adminis- | 
tration, or other governmental departments, 
which will clothe them with authority to at 
minister Codes of fair competition, or otherwise 
to participate in any form of Federal regulation 
of business. ; 

Still another resolution registered firm dis- 
approval of an announced policy of certain ce 
ment manufacturers with regard to dis- 
tribution, “which if followed will deprive fe 
tail lumber dealers of a large portion of the 
sales they have been privileged to make for 
many years,” and urging manufacturers who 
have published such a policy to withdraw t 
immediately. 
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Consider NRA and FHA 


SoutH Beno, Inp., March 11.—The Northern 
Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association held its thirty-fifth annual 
meeting and banquet in the La Salle Hotel here 
on Feb. 28. More than 150 dealers and guests 
attended. President Joseph W. Jontz, of Mish- 
awaka, presided. Following the dinner, at noon, 
addresses were given by men directly or indi- 
rectly interested in the lumber business. 

President Jontz told of conditions in this sec- 
tion, and introduced Max Critchfield of Indiana- 
polis, secretary of the State organization, who 
spoke of the work being accomplished by the 
State and National associations and urged the 
lumbermen to take an active part therein. He 
advised the holding of local meetings every two 
weeks or every month, at which the problems of 
the lumbermen could be discussed frankly and 
efforts made to adjust conditions for the better- 
ment of the trade. 

J. M. Farrell, of Goshen, Ind., president of 
the National Sash & Door Association, declared 
that too much governmental interference in trade 
or business would tend to paralyze all individ- 
ual initiative on the part of business men. He 
said: “When government assumes the responsi- 
bility for business success, the individual is 
likely to depend too much on administrative 
policies and not enough on his own good hard 
work to bring about an upturn.” He criticized 
what he called the government’s “mystic 
panaceas” for the depression. He asserted that 
under the present NRA administration, federal 
officials are discriminating against retailers in 
favor of mail-order houses. 


Tells of Modernizing Progress 


Percy Wilson, Chicago, regional director of 
the Federal Housing Administration for Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Indiana and Iowa, said that in the 
face of greater obsolescence and depletion of 
homes than in any similar period in our history 


Hardwood Club 


there has been practically little or no residential 
construction in almost six years. For almost 18 
months we have been effecting a general un- 
scrambling of doubled up families. Marriage 
rate increased 24 percent in 1934 over 1933. It 
is not the purpose of the FHA to induce people 
to waste their cash or to assume unwise debts. 
On the contrary it is the purpose to conserve 
property, save physical possessions and create 
greater value for every dollar now invested or 
to be invested in American homes. Thirteen 
million or almost one-half of the homes in the 
country are going to pieces for want of repair 
or reconditioning. There is probably more real 
property in the United States today being de- 
stroyed through culminating efféct of five years 
neglect of its physical requirements, than by fire 
and tornado. If one-fourth of the present prop- 
erty owners in America will hearken to the call, 
every building-trades workman in the -United 
States will have a job. Modernization work to 
amount of $245,000,000 has been accomplished 
under the stimulus of this campaign in its first 
five months. Most of this was paid in cash by 
the property owners—only $39,100,000 being in 
Federal-insured loans. 

Other speakers during the afternoon session 
were John L. Klemeyer, Vincennes, Ind., presi- 
dent of the Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Association, and John Suelzer, Jr., of Fort 
Wayne, State Code representative. 


Election of Officers 


President—Charles Schadt, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Vice President—Jesse L. Pavey, South Bend, 
Ind. 

Secretary-treasurer—-L. 
Bend, Ind. 

Directors —T. Vernon Lowe, Mishawaka; 
William M. Haas, South Bend; Allen Boyd, 
Laporte; Emmet Godfrey, Sturgis; J. W. Jontz, 
Mishawaka. 


H. Atwood, South 


Scores Govern- 


ment Competition 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., March 11.—At a called 
meeting of the Southeastern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club, held in Jacksonville on March 
5, with President H. L. Manley presiding, a 
strong resolution was adopted, asking senators 
and representatives in Congress from Georgia 
and Florida to use their influence vigorously 
“to prevent the FERA or any other Federal 
agency from entering into any form of competi- 
tion with private business, not only in these 
States but in all States where such action is 
planned or contemplated, in that such procedure 
is detrimental to the investment of private 
business.” This resolution was predicated on 
the fact that in the Florida district, FERA has 
purchased several sawmills for the purpose of 
producing lumber to be used in the construction 
of homes and other buildings in rural rehabili- 
tation projects, and that “this undertaking on 
the part of the Federal Government will de- 
Prive lumber manufacturers and distributors 
and their workers of a market for their prod- 
ucts to the extent that same are manufactured 
by this Federal agency, and such competition 
to private industry is done with the tax monies 
obtained from taxing private business enter- 
prises.” 


Individual Mill to Decide Wages, Hours 


NRA compliance in the Georgia-Florida 
area, following the resignation of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute as enforcement 
agency for Group 4, was discussed. It was 
agreed that equalization of a wage scale is 
impossible and that it is an individual matter of 
What each operator can pay his labor so as to 


break even at least on his operation. It was 
believed that wholesale prosecution of violators 
of the wage and hour provisions of the Code 
(in case the Recovery Act is ruled valid and 
the Government does not allow consent decrees 
to be signed) would result in immediate closing 
of many mills and increase in unemployment. 


It was the unanimous conviction of club mem- 
bers that administrative work should be carried 
out by the agency enacting regulatory measures, 
i. e., the Government; that trade associations 
should return to the purposes for which they 
were organized, the furnishing of statistical in- 
formation and trade promotion; it is felt that 
the regaining of substantial markets is far more 
important than trying to maintain a Code. 

Conviction was expressed that the Govern- 
ment, through improper administration and non- 
enforcement of NRA, has broken faith with 
the lumber industry, and should withdraw from 
any intervention with private business. 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association 
was praised for its aggressive fight for better- 
ment of conditions in the hardwood industry, 
and three of the club members signified their 
intention of joining the National, thus assuring 
the services of an additional inspector for the 
Georgia-Florida area. 

The tentative date for the next meeting is 
Tuesday, April 9, at the Carling Hotel, Jack- 
sonville. At that meeting the purpose will be 
to discuss the reorganization plans of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute as effected 
at the annual meeting of that organization in 
New Orleans this week, particularly as to any 
such plans that affect the members of this club. 





How Are 
Your Stocks? 


With all the modernizing and re- 
pair jobs in prospect, every sign 
points to greatly increased demand 
this Spring. You'll need stock—and 
we can supply it promptly in Booth- 
Kelly Mixed Cars of Triply Certified, 
old growth Douglas Fir, with mini- 
mum investment on your part. 


We do our own logging, own our 
timber and control every step in 
the manufacture of Booth-Kelly prod- 
ucts—that’s how we know they’re su- 
perior and are proud to identify 
every piece with our trade and grade- 
marks. 


Let us quote on a Mixed Car 
of Booth-Kelly identified stock 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Stepping, 
Mouldings, Casing, Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 






TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 











LEO 


W. C. BARNES, 
Central City; 


KLARER, 
Louisville; 
Secretary 


JR., 


Past President 

Loutsvitte, Ky., March 11.— The thirtieth 
annual “birthday” convention of the Kentucky 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held in the 
3rown Hotel on March 4, 5 and 6, presented 
the Colonels a diversified and well balanced 
program, which included the statesmanship of 
business as represented by the Codes and na- 
tional financing, and also the more intimate 
problems of yard management. 

Following the invocation by Rev. Glenn B. 
Murdock, of Louisville; the address of welcome 
by Stuart Campbell, president of the Louis- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, and the response 
by Leslie C. McCormick, vice president of the 
association, President Walter C. Barnes, of 
Central City, delivered his official address. The 
past year has been difficult but interesting; a 
year in which common sense has been of large 
value. It has been a year of Code operations. 
The Code has been almost the sole weapon of 
the dealer; it has been administered by lumber- 
men; has favored no particular areas; and it 
has contained most of the things desired by 
lumbermen. It has been worth more than it 
has cost. It has brought dealers together and 
has made for a mutual understanding of prob- 
lems. Business men are good sports in the 
field of sport itself; and under the Code an 
effort has been made to apply the same spirit 
in business. Code administration has taken some 
financial burdens off the association. The presi- 
dent closed with a compliment to Secretary 
Leo Klarer, jr. 

Upon a suggestion from the floor, the con- 
vention gave a rising vote of thanks to Presi- 
dent Barnes in recognition of his intensive 
labors. 


Recommends Expanded Group Plan 


Secretary Klarer in his report stated that 
much association work during the year has been 
in connection with Code administration. The 
State has been divided into eight subdivisions, 
and field men have been working with these 
groups. There is need for an expanded group 
program. Kentucky dealers have paid $19,000 
in Code assessments; an average of $4 a month 
per yard. The secretary and the deputy admin- 
istrators have traveled 65,000 miles in the State 
during the year. An effort is being made to 
get a fair adjustment of the sales tax so that 
one dealer, operating a planing mill in addition 
to a retail yard, will not be exempt from the 
tax while a neighboring retailer, without a mill, 
is compelled to collect it. The secretary men- 
tioned the plan service, the collection service, 
the watching of legislation and the like. 


Kentucky Rail Rates Are Too High 


L. F. Orr, general traffic manager of the Pet 
Milk Co., St. Louis, then outlined the Kentucky 
problem of freight rates. The structure of 
freight rates has followed different lines in two 
different areas of the country. Following the 


Civil War, when the United States was divided 
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Kentuckians Want Codes 
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Favor One Retail Code for Both Lumber and Building Supplies— 
Ask for State Code Legislation to Support National 


by events between the North and the South, 
with comparatively sparse settlements west of 
the Mississippi River, the great era of railroads 
had its real beginning. A rate clerk in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad offices, thinking about 
the problem of railroads, noticed that rates were 
set upon a haphazard basis. It seemed to him 
that, unless this rate pattern were set upon a 
fair and equal basis, the interior industrial 
plants would be established upon the Great 
Lakes or the navigable rivers where water 
transportation was available. He suggested that 
the New York-Chicago rate be taken as a base 
and that intermediate rates be set according to 
a proportional formula. This was done; and the 
same policy was followed by other northern 
railroads. But the southern railroads followed 
the policy of setting competitive rates only 
where there was competition, and in other 
places of getting all the traffic would bear. This 
policy has made it difficult to develop industries 
in the interior of the South. In the course of 
time, Ohio passed State legislation whieh had 
the effect of reducing rates. Indiana and Illi- 
nois followed. Wisconsin followed the same 
policy, and Virginia and West Virginia got the 
rates that prevailed in the North. Kentucky 
rates are some 39 percent higher, mile for mile, 
on shipments coming from the North than are 
the rates on shipments wholly in the North. 
Mr. Orr referred to an unnamed railroad that 
makes two-thirds of its profits on Kentucky 
shipments, although about three-fifths of its 
mileage lies in other States. This means that 
freight rates add an excessive cost to the trans- 
action of business in Kentucky. While it may 
be said that this cost is passed on to the cus- 
tomer, this excessive cost reduces the general 
volume of business done. 


Lower Rates Would Foster Business 


When the Pennsylvania Railroad considered 
the future, when its coal haulage would be 
reduced by the exhaustion of mines, it read- 
justed its rates to attract industries to locate 
in the towns along the road. The Norfolk & 
Western has done the same. This is something 
Kentucky needs to consider. Lumbermen can 
not sell lumber unless there are people within 
the State to buy lumber. Freight rates, by 
influencing the location of industries, have a 
large influence upon the rate of population in- 
crease. If Kentucky is a profitable place to 
live and to do business, people and business will 
locate there. Kentucky lumbermen have a good 
chance to deal with this problem of freight 
rates by organizing the necessary machinery 
within the association. It will need expert guid- 
ance. Mr. Orr suggested retaining a part-time 
counsel of proven skill. This he said would be 
of more value than employing a full-time rate 
clerk. The matter was referred to the commit- 
tee on legislation. 


Tried to Put "Distribution" in Code 


At the opening of the afternoon session, C. C. 
Sheppard, president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, after outlining 
briefly the association and Code work in which 
he has been engaged, stated that his experience 
convinced him long ago that the retailer is the 
important link in the distribution of lumber. 
He outlined his efforts to aid in the improve- 
ment of distribution; and he described the labor 
shared in by manufacturers to get the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association’s distribu- 
tion statement included in the Code. This 
proved to be impossible, due to the stubborn 
opposition of a few men in strategic positions; 





but Mr. Sheppard said he wanted the retailers 
to know the manufacturers had gone the fas 
mile with them in the effort. 

Mr. Sheppard told of refusing to sell a cer. 
tain order, which would have been a cash sale, 
because the buyer would not tell where the 
lumber was to be used. This buyer was both 
a manufacturer and a retailer, and he had been 
dodging both Codes. It appeared later that 
this was a public-building project, sold in 4 
community where there were several ethical 
retailers. 


NRA, FHA and Industry Promotion 


Retail associations will be even more impor- 
tant in the future than in the past. They must 
deal with such evasive retailers. Manufactur- 
ers have the same problem with sawmill men 
cutting Jumber without facilities for treating, 
drying or dressing it. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is being reorganized 
as a federation of fourteen regional associa- 
tions. Much money will be spent in promoting 
regional species; and the manufacturers want 
retailers to tell them how this money can be 
spent to best advantage. 

The surface has hardly been scratched under 
Title I of the Housing Act. Experience in 
Great Britain indicates that private capital can 
be attracted into construction. Changes have 
come and will come in the Code. The practice 
of open-price filing is still available; but no one 
knows what future legislation will appear. 
There is a smouldering opposition in Congress 
to the NRA. The immediate task and oppor- 
tunity consist of the dealer’s running his own 
business in an intelligent way, in an effort to 
make a profit. 

O. J. McClure, in the first of two addresses 
on salesmanship, outlined his subject in a sim- 
ple and direct way, insisting there was no mys- 
tery in it and that salesmanship can be learned. 
He ruled out the old hypnotic control through 
the so called power of personality, and defined 
salesmanship as co-operation. 

T. Noonan Ryan, chief underwriter of Title 
II for the State of Kentucky, outlined this sec- 
tion of the Housing Act, gave reasons for its 
enactment, and described the methods of getting 
loans under it. He said that many loans are 
being made under it. Some bankers, he stated, 
are reluctant to make loans until the mortgage 
associations are created to make an outlet for 
the discounting of mortgages in case of need. 
These associations are on the way. In the 
meantime, other avenues are available for dis- 
counting mortgages should this be necessary 
before the mortgage associations are perfected 
Mr. Ryan answered a number of questions, 
clarifying and elaborating his earlier statements. 

During the evening the association held open 
house, inviting the public to visit the exhibits. 
The first annual meeting of past presidents was 
held. These former presidents were guests of 
the board of directors. 


Customer Must See Benefit Under FHA 


E. S. Woosley, vice president of the First 
National Bank, of Louisville, opened the Tues: 
day morning session with an address on FHA 
financing. In his opinion, the Housing Act is 
the most constructive piece of legislation 1- 
spired by the present administration; since it 
conserves and increases values and creates the 
confidence necessary to induce people of means 
to spend their own money in ways that make 
for general prosperity. This is a selling rather 
than a credit campaign, though it is based upon 
credit. Some 80 percent of the people who have 
been induced to repair and remodel their homes 
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have spent their own money and have not 
ded to borrow. This bank considers loans 
oat Title I exceptionally safe and desirable. 
it had organized a personal loan department 
which was in operation before the Act was 

ssed. It has offered to take such loans, nego- 
tiated by banks anywhere in the State. Some 
banks are not organized for such loans or find 
the local volume too limited to make special 
organization desirable. 

Mr. Woosley thinks the campaign must be 
predicated upon what may be called selfishness ; 
that is, upon the interest of the borrower and 
not upon patriotism or other altruistic motives. 
It is necessary that the loans be sound. Some 
people thought Santa Claus had arrived; but 
this attitude has been changed, and a large ma- 
jority of applications can now be granted. Mr. 
Woosley admitted he was still a little uncer- 
tain about Title II. The program under this 
title is not yet completely organized or under- 
stood. But he added that there is plenty of 
money available for new construction if the 
demand arises for it. 


Wood Preservation and Painting 


Don Critchfield, of the Forest Products- 
Better Paint Campaign, scheduled for an ad- 
dress and demonstration on the value of good 
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and other factors of the NRA. C. L. Webb, of 
the Code Authority, Washington, D. C.; Fred 
L. Williams, of NRA, and George V. Johnson, 
assistant chief of the Government Contracts 
Division, described their various activities and 
answered a number of questions. Mr. Webb, 
pinch-hitting for Hawley W. Wilbur, presented 
much the same material reported by this jour- 
nal in the account of his speech at the Ohio 
convention. He asked lumbermen to make their 
wishes and their judgment known to the Wash- 
ington authorities. Many of the people high in 
business regulation are brilliant and able per- 
sons, but without practical knowledge of busi- 
ness. The opponents of reasonable regulation 
make their objections known; and there is the 
possibility that, without the other side of the 
matter being equally well stated, the opinion 
may grow that there is no sentiment for proper 
regulation and administration. 

Mr. Williams defined the Code as a standard 
of fair competition. It was a new kind of 
project; and in the past year much progress 
has been made in practical operation and in gen- 
eral understanding. A proper knowledge of 
costs is emerging from this experience. Busi- 
ness men have long wanted the opportunity of 
attempting self-government under the law, and 
they have that opportunity. It is likely that 





Redwood Bungalow Exhibit Is “Hit of the Show” 





LourIsviLte, Ky.,, 
March 11.— The only 
exhibit made by a lum- 
ber company at the re- 
cent annual convention 
of the Kentucky Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation was that of 
the Union Lumber Co. 
and it was declared by 
all those present to be 
the “hit of the show.” 
This exhibit, designed 
and arranged by M. W. 
Killen, of the Chicago 
office of that company, 
was in the nature of a 
section of a bungalow 
constructed of various 
patterns of bungalow 
sidine ; roofed with red- 
wood shingles, and fin- 
ished with other red- 
wood products. Taste- 
fully furnished and with 
a large picture in the 
back, giving the effect 
of looking out upon a 
neighbor’s home, this 
cozy exhibit attracted 
the attention of every- 
one attending the con- 
vention, 





paint in selling lumber, was ill. His brother, 
Max Critchfield, secretary of the Indiana asso- 
ciation, took his place. This feature has been 
reported several times before. Mr. Critchfield 
made the point that the value of a house is 
largely estimated in terms of appearance, and 
that bad paint will persuade the public that 
wood construction is not desirable. With the 
aid of a master painter he mixed and explained 
the qualities of a gallon of inferior paint. 

The final address of the morning session was 
by J. F. Seiler, chief engineer of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association, on the subject 
of the value of wood preservation and the pos- 
sibility of marketing treated lumber through 
retail yards. Preservation is aimed at three 
objects: Protection against decay, insects and 
fire. After describing the methods and mate- 
rials used, Mr. Seiler stated that it was a field 
in which there is little competition and no over- 
Production. 

he afternoon session, which was for retail 
dealers, was devoted to a discussion of Codes 


the Lumber Code will be revised within the 
next few weeks, for the purpose of applying the 
experience gained in practical operation. Open- 
price filing will be considered. It has had 
mechanical difficulties, calling for a large staff 
to compile and distribute figures. So far the 
process has included no waiting period. It is 
possible that a new and better type of price 
filing will be worked out. Mr. Williams ex- 
pressed a personal preference for a system with 
a floor but no ceiling; that is, a minimum but 
no maximum. 

Mr. Johnson outlined the labors of the Gov- 
ernment Contracts Division. This division has 
the authority to reject or cause to be rejected 
those bids on work done with public money 
which are filed by bidders who have not com- 
plied with the Codes. Many contracts are about 
to be let; and it is important that violations 
be reported promptly and in full. The man or 
company complained of must have full oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

These addresses brought out many questions ; 
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Write for this story of 
BIGGER BRUSH PROFITS 


Our new folder tells how you can increase 
your brush profits by scientific control of 
minimum stocks of Best Sellers . . . tells how 
this Sampler System gives you a complete 
brush department backed by the best known 
name in the brush industry. Ask your jobber 
or use the coupon below. 


The Wooster Brush Co., 
Wooster, Ohio 


Please send me full details of your Sampler Brush 
Selling System. 
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several of which turned upon whether a build- 
ing and loan association, borrowing money from 
the RFC and reloaning it for private house con- 
struction, was technically handling public money 
in construction. Mr. Johnson stated this would 
turn upon the wording of the contract with the 
RFC. Dealers stated that many houses built 
with building and loan money involved sales of 
materials at cost or near it, and that this mat- 
ter was highly important to local dealers. 
The concluding session on Wednesday morn- 
ing was marked by the second address by O. J. 
McClure on the subject of salesmanship. In 
this address Mr. McClure dealt with “Making 
the Sale.’ He described good and bad ap- 
proaches, stated that a sale is a change in the 
dbuyer’s mind, centering about the buyer’s per- 
sonal interest, and added that closing a sale is 
difficult only if the approach and presentation 
have been badly managed. The Kentuckians 
appeared to be deeply interested in Mr. Mc- 
Clure’s addresses, and many took full notes. 
The committee on constitution and bylaws 
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suggested to the directors a change in name of 
the association to “Kentucky Lumber & Build- 
ers Supply Dealers’ Association ;” and that the 
retiring president become a member of the board 
of directors for one year. 

The legislative committee suggested a special 
committee to investigate the problem of high 
freight rates. It suggested action looking to 
a change in legislation limiting the length of 
truck loads; since this law handicaps dealers in 
delivering long timbers. 

The committee on builders supplies expressed 
dissatisfaction with dual Code administration 
for lumber and building materials, and asked 
for one administration for the two fields. 

The committee on resolutions approved the 
distribution statement of the national associa- 
tion. It opposed the practice of asphalt roofing 
manufacturers in maintaining different prices 
and merchandising plans for different classes of 
distributors, and asked for fewer grades and 
weights of manufactured roofing. It expressed 
thanks to those aiding in making the convention 
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a success, and tendered President Barnes a spe 
cial rising vote of thanks. It approved th 
basic idea and purposes of the NRA and the 
Codes and asked for their continuance, and j 
asked for a State enabling Act, giving State 
courts jurisdiction in cases of violations, | 
urged counties and municipalities to require cer. 
tificates of compliance in purchasing material; 
A resolution proposed from the floor opposed 
publicity of income tax returns. 

The following were elected directors for two 
years: C. A. Christie, Owensboro; Lucien 
Ruby, Providence; Don Campbell, Lebanon: 
F. S. Van Hoose, Paintsville; H. H. Bennett 


Harlan; Oscar Bass, Hopkinsville; Walter 
Findley, Louisville; and Stuart Campbell, 
Louisville. Association officers were to be 


elected by the directors at a later meeting. 

An unusual attendance prize was drawn for 
at the close of this session, a prize which paid 
tlie lucky person’s expenses in attending the 
convention. This went to J. G. McCormick, of 
Mt. Sterling. 


Utah Defines Retailers; Would Name Pool Buyers 


Satt Lake City, Uran., March 11.—The 
Federal housing program and what it means to 
the building industry in Utah; addresses and 
discussions on State and Federal codes; a talk 
on merchandising by Managing Director W. C. 
Bell, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation; an address on redwood by E. A. 
Brown, of the California Redwood Association, 
and the election of officers for the next twelve 
months, were high-lights of the tenth annual 
convention of the Utah Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which ended with a banquet and dance 
at the Newhouse Hotel, here, on Saturday eve- 
ning, March 9. The dealers were the guests of 
the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association of 
Utah at a stag party on Friday evening, and 
there was a theater party for the ladies. 

In the unavoidable absence of President Oscar 
A. Spear, Provo, Vice President Frank E. 
Losee, Salt Lake City, presided. 

A formal welcome was extended by Mayor 
Louis Marcus, and responded to by Vice Presi- 
dent Losee. 

Franklin D. Richards, FHA director for Utah, 
said that more than $1,000,000 has been expended 
in this area for modernization and he thought 
80 to 90 percent of it was under the FHA plan. 
He thought it means tremendous business for 
the building industry. 

“The Modernization Credit Plan” was dis- 
cussed by David W. Cannon, assistant to the 
State director. Mr. Cannon said the banks over 
the State are “loosening up” on loans under the 
FHA plan. He commented upon the almost en- 
tire lack of delinquencies on the part of those 
to whom loans have been made. Banks in the 
smaller towns as well as in the larger ones 
were interested in the plan, he said. 

_Lewis W. Sowles, chief FHA underwriter for 
Utah, went into details as to loan procedure, 
maximum amounts allowed, etc. He told his 
hearers that the sound fundamentals of loaning 
were being adhered to. 

Edward O. Anderson, chief architectural su- 
pervisor, said that Salt Lake City’s building 
ordinance called for higher standards than 
those laid down by the FHA. He exhibited 
many photos of homes illustrating the effect of 
style of construction on loan values. 


Charles H. Dixon, Spanish Fork banker, ex- 
pressed enthusiasm for the FHA, as did all the 
previous speakers, and told how it has been 
made to work in his district. He said that as 
a banker he regards these loans as good busi- 
ness; not merely a patriotic move. He told of 
the activities of the county committee, and the 
excellent results obtained by personal solicita- 
tion of residents. 

Wesley W. Anderson, of the Anderson Lum- 
ber Co., Ogden, a former president of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, com- 
mented upon the severe competition for business 
among lumbermen in the recent past, and said 


it was really surprising that “we have been as 
decent to each other as we have.” He felt that 
they have gone through the fire and are better 
for it. He regarded the FHA program as a 
great opportunity for lumbermen. 

Brief talks were made by G. C. Chase, Pay- 
son; Hyrum Wheelwright, Ogden; Ed. Money, 
Spanish Fork; M. O. Ashton, Salt Lake City. 
Mr. Chase told of what had been accomplished 
under the FHA in his town of 3,000 people; 
and said “The FHA is a break for the materials 
dealer.” Mr. Wheelwright discussed a “border- 
line” case, turned down by a banker, but which, 
Mr. Dixon said on questioning, he would have 








H. WHEELWRIGHT, 
Ogden; 
Advisory Council 


OSCAR A. SPEAR, 
Provo; 
Retiring President 


accepted. Mr. Money praised the FHA plan 
and his local banks for their cooperation. Mr. 
Ashton asked questions concerning architectural 
plans, and brought up the subject of discrimina- 
tion against the city’s “West Side” in the matter 
of loans. Mr. Sowles, one of the FHA speakers, 
declared that the West Side showed a better 
payoff record than the other sections of Salt 
Lake City. “The people are wage earners,” he 
said. “They want to own their own homes. On 
the East Side they are bondholders. 

E. A. Brown, of the California Redwood As- 
sociation, showed a motion picture, and dis- 
cussed trends in building materials. He said 
that on the Pacific Coast the trend is away from 
stucco, back to wood. He also said more wood 
is being used for bridges. 


Saturday Morning Session 


The first speaker on Saturday morning was 
Darrell T. Lane, Salt Lake City attorney, who 


made a plea for self-regulation of industry. The 
NRA is the best vehicle immediately available, 
he said. 

Alfred A. Kinney, State NRA Compliance 
director, and Gus P. Backman, acting State 
Recovery administrator, also spoke on Recoy- 
ery. Mr. Kinney expressed the view that the 
Recovery Acts, State and national, would not 
die this summer. He felt they had not yet been 
given a sufficient trial. ’ 

Mr. Backman made a vigorous appeal for 
support of the Recovery Acts. He warned his 
hearers that things will not be so good, from 
their viewpoint, if the State and national setups 
are not continued. He saw the regulation of 
industry taken out of their hands, and monopo- 
lies getting control. This speaker came out 
flat-footed for price filing. He felt it would 
build up industry and enable it to give out 
more jobs, and more jobs were what we were 
trying to obtain under the State and Federal 
Recovery Acts. 

James S. Taylor, of the Merrill Co., Salt 
Lake City, member of the executive committee 
of the National Code Authority, warned his 
hearers that if they do not co-operate to make 
the Codes successful, self-regulation of industry 
is going to be denied them. Mr. Taylor ex- 
pressed the view that price filing is a sound 
principle. 


Saturday Afternoon Session 


In the open forum discussion Wesley Ander- 
son referred to the tendency to pool carlot 
buying. He was afraid that some who were 
not entitled to do so might participate, such as 
contractors. A resolution was adopted to effect 
that dealers were not favorable to pooling cars 
unless a list of those participating is made 
known and becomes a part of the order. 

Mr. Taylor discussed the question of defining 
the word “dealer,” and explained that a list of 
those who are regarded as dealers in Utah has 
been made. A resolution pledging support of 
the distribution program and offering financial 
aid when called upon was passed. 

Mr. Taylor said he was personally glad the 
modal markup had gone by default. A measur- 
ing stick that was wrong was worse than none. 
They still had the below-cost feature. A reso- 
lution was passed backing the bill in the Utah 
legislature to extend the State Recovery Act. 

Election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—George A. Dixon, Salt Lake City. 

First vice president—C. J. Dewey, Tremon- 
ton. 

Second vice president—D. M. Anderson, 
Salina. 

Treasurer—C. N. Sargent, Salt Lake City. 

Advisory council—W. W. Anderson, Ogden; 
John O. Beeley, Provo; George C. Chase, Pay- 
son; C. W. Merrell, Brigham City; S. 
Mickelsen; Draper; James S. Taylor, Salt 
Lake City; Hyrum B. Wheelwright, Ogden. 
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The Rings tell the story 
of slow, uniform growth. 


Ring by ring, through the centuries, Nature has built up the soft, even texture of California pines. Red 
River's forests are situated in the region where soil and climate are exceptionally favorable to this 
growth. 





Red River's lumber and plywood products are meeting the demands of trades that formerly depended 
upon eastern white pine to fill their exacting requirements. Industries and builders profit by the re- 
duction in working costs and the higher value of their output derived from pine-texture that cuts and 
moulds easily and cleanly with and across the grain; that does not nail-split; develops minimum distor- 
tion, checking and grain-raising and takes paints and enamels economically for fine finishes. 
Dealers find that "good pine to buy is good pine to sell" with consumer satisfaction that is the best 
advertisement and builder of good will. 


Red River offers economy in buying as well as quality of product. RED RIVER MIXED CARS provide 
complete diversification of items loaded at one point. 


LUMBER MOULDINGS CUT STOCK BOX SHOOK PLYWOOD WALLBOARD 





“Producers of White Pine for Three Generations” 


RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY 


Mill, Factories, General Sales, WESTWOOD, CALIFORNIA wr ams 


SALES OFFICES: 












360 N. Michigan Ave. 315 Monadaock Building 807 Hennepin Avenue 1851 Grand Central 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS Terminal, 
702 E. Slauson Ave., LOS ANGELES NEW YORK CITY. 











Distributing Yards — CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES RENO 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


March 21-22—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Annual. 

March 21-22—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 


men’s Association, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, 
Iowa. Annual. 
March 29—Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Washington 


Athletic Club, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

March 29—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Markham Hotel, Bemidji, Minn. Annual. 

April 5—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association 
Kugler’s, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

April 5—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Marquette Hotel, Cape Girardeau 
Mo. Annual. 


April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 


April 11—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Kugler’s, Philadelphia, Pa. Quar- 
terly. 

April 16—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Annual. 

April i—Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Carling Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla, Monthly. 

May 8-$—Alabama Lumber and Building Material 
Dealers’ Association, Birmingham, Ala. Annual. 

May 15-16—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 





Eastern Salesmen Announce Annual 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 11.—Plans have 
been perfected for the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, which 
will be held Friday, April 5, at Kugler’s Restau- 
rant. This will be the occasion of the annual 
banquet and also the annual election of three 
directors. The terms of the following members 
of the board will expire: William Ross, David 
\. Kay and Glenn E. Wood. Three of the fol- 
lowing will be elected directors: William Ross, 
Warren D. D. Smith, Harry Magargal, Cal 
Decker, Arthur Houck, Ben Johnson. Preced- 
ing the annual banquet, a meeting of the board 
of directors will be held. Following the annual 
dinner, the yearly meeting will be held, after 
which the new board of directors will convene 
to elect the officers. 


Annual of Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 11.—The annual 
meeting of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau will 
be a one-day, strictly business session, occurring 
on March 29, at the Washington Athletic Club. 

W. W. Woodbridge, secretary-manager of the 
3ureau, has just returned from a trip east, 
where he attended conventions in a number of 
cities. He is well pleased with the outlook for 
shingles. 

The Red Cedar Shingle Bureau has added 
three new field men to its staff. One will be 
stationed in California, one in Columbus, Ohio, 
and the third in Boston. 


Baltimore Retailers Confer on 
Association Program 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., March 11.—J. L. Buckley, 
secretary of the Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s 
Association, with headquarters in Philadelphia, 
was in town today and this evening met a small 
group of local dealers at a dinner in the Emer- 
son Hotel, at which an informal discussion 
concerning how the association might be made 
to function for the best interests of the members 
now that price control has been taken away 
and the NRA is left in its present uncertain 
condition. There was an extended interchange 
of opinions, everyone present setting forth his 
views and offering suggestions. The session 
was in the nature of a preliminary sounding 
out of opinions, with the idea of ascertaining 
just what the sentiments of the trade here on 
the existing situation are. No action was taken, 
and no formal move made pending further 








efforts to learn just how the yardmen here feel 
about the matter and what direction a con- 
certed endeavor might best take. 

Among those present were Bruce Helfrich, 
of Geo. Helfrich & Sons (Inc.), former presi- 
dent of the M. A. L. A.; Daniel L. Senft of 
the Canton Lumber Co., and L. Alan Dill, of 
the James Lumber Co. and Lewis Dill & Co. 
(Inc.). 


West Coast Elects New Officers 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 7.—W. B. Nettleton, 
president ot the Nettleton Lumber Co., of this 
city, today was elected president of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association by the board 
of trustees. Mr. Nettleton has been a leader 
in West Coast lumber activities for more than 
twenty years. He holds the respect of the 
entire West Coast industry. Incidentally, he 
is the first president to 
be chosen from Seattle 
in more than two dec- 
ades. 

Other officers elected 
include F. R. Titcomb, 
of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Tacoma, 
who has been acting as 








W. B. NETTLESON; 
Seattle, Wash; 
Elected President 





president since the last 
annual meeting, to con- 
tinue as vice president 
for Washington; and 
Victor Larsen, of the 
Forcia & Larsen Lum- 
ber Co., of Noti, Ore., 
as vice president for 
Oregon. ; 

In a statement made especially for AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Nettleton, informed of 
his election, said: 

It is my opinion that the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association is indispensable to the 
lumber industry of this section. The posi- 
tion it now occupies is due to the foresight 
of my predecessors when they selected Col. 
Greeley as their secretary-manager, and to 
the devotion and intelligence with which 
they themselves have served the industry. 
We have passed through some troublesome 
times, and are facing many difficult prob- 
lems. Their successful solution will be ac- 
complished by co-operation. The degree of 
success depends upon the sincerity of the 
co-operation. I have accepted the presi- 
dency of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation this year with the assurance of sup- 
port from my many friends in the industry. 
I am depending upon it for whatever suc- 
cess I may attain. 





Northern Pine Producers Announce 
Convention Date 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 11.—Announce- 
ment is made by W. A. Ellinger, secretary 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, from 
headquarters of that organization in this city, 
that its annual meeting will be held Friday, 
March 29, beginning at 10:30 a. m. at the 
Markham Hotel, Bemidji, Minn. Directors will 
be elected, reports of officers and committees 
received, and amendments of the constitution 
and by-laws considered. 

This association is the administrative agency 
of the Northern Pine Division, Lumber Code 
Authority. 

At a meeting of the directors held March 8, 
the proposed reciprocal trade agreement with 
Canada was approved, Code fees to operators 
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in the Northern Pine division wer 
25 per cent, making the new rate 15 
thousand on shipments on and after Mar, 
and a like reduction was requested in C 
required from that division by the Ly 





Will Honor Past Presidents 

OrLAnbo, FLA., March 11.—Past Presidents 
will be especially honored at the fifteenth annual 
convention of the Florida Lumber & Milhwor 
Association opening here on March 15, This 
is the lineup that is expected to report: Bill 
Tylander, Fort Pierce; J. P. Williams, 0. 
lando; Joe McCormick, Orlando; Tyanes Ma. 
honey, Jacksonville; Guy Stoms, Miami; yy 
Harper, Plant City; Bill Sneed, Lakeland an 
Present “prexy,” Spencer 
Lainhart, Coho, works while the “idle ric 
play near his West Palm Beach home, 

The present association membership js 957 
and your correspondent has it from Secretar 
Frank Williams that there are no debts and 
good balance in the bank. 

At the approaching meeting Roscoe C. Briggs 
Oneonta (N. Y.) retailer, will talk on “Cre. 
tive Selling—Key to Profits”; H. W. Wilby. 
West Allis, Wis., on “Take a Look at the Re. 
ord, Then Watch Your Step,” and Frank Cyr. 
nahan, secretary National Retail Lumber Deal. 
ers’ Association, on “Dealer Benefits Under 
the National Housing Act.” 


Rush Todd, Ocala. 





Southeastern Missourians Decide on 
Convention Date 


\ 11.—Announcement js 
made by Secretary W. T. Nethery, of the 


Association, that the annual meeting of that 
organization will be held in the Marquette Ho- 
tel, Cape Girardeau, on April 5. 
a strong program are now being worked out, 
and a large attendance of dealers is expected. 








Buffalo Exchange Elects 


BurFa.o, N. Y., March 11.—The forty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Ex. 
change was held on March 8 at the Buffal 
Athletic Club. 
elected, except Ralph E. Angell, who is now 
in business in New York City. 
William L. Blakeslee was elected. The other F 
Major H. Morton 
Jones, Shirley G. Taylor, Benson H. Briggs, 
Robert E. Fairchild, Louis J. Lewis, Clark W. 
Hurd, John H. Wall, Oscar L. Miller, Henry 
C. George and Charles R. Kelleran. 
at the meeting was W. W. Schupner, secretary 
of the National American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, who related what had been accom- 
plished by his office and by the association 
through conferences at Washington. 





the directors 


are as follows: 





ager Who Outlines Program 


CLEVELAND, Oun10, March 11.—M. P. Klumph, 
a director of the National Association of Con- 
mission Lumber Salesmen, recently has beet 
made managing director of that organization, 
and the manager’s offce moved from Chicago 
to Cleveland. The address of Mr. Klumph 1s 
P. O. Box 3683. 

Under the capable leadership of W. E. Maor- 
gan, Columbus, Ohio, president, the association 
is undertaking some very constructive work, J 
the main issue being promotion of the use 0 
lumber for all kinds of construction and indus- 
trial work. It is the announced intention of the 
association to endeavor to work constructively 
toward renewal of the use of lumber for pur 
poses for which it has been replaced by other 
Commenting on this program, M 
Klumph said: 

For the immediate future the association 
will concentrate 
National Housing 
agencies, by putting forth its best efforts to 
regain old markets for lumber and timber 





Administration 
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rship, our association is in an 
me een - work with the National 
— Manufacturers’ Association and 
= s to promote the larger use of lumber 
othetimber products. Lumber needs publicity 
and Sunteract that of competing materials 
ye e inroads are being made on lumber 
je and where in most cases lumber and 
eae products are superior for the pur- 
poo for which alternate materials are be- 


ing used. 








lists Indiana Subdivision Directors, 
Chairmen 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 11.—Max Critch- 
feld, secretary of the Indiana Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Association, has completed a list of 
the subdivision directors and Code chairmen for 
the organization. The list follows: 

No. 1—Director, W. L. Hubbard, Scottsburg 
and John A. Naill, Madison, Code chairman. 
No. 2—Director, G. F. Osterhage, Vincennes, 
and Code chairman, John W. Simpson, Wash- 
ington. No. 3—Director, Jesse E. McCoy, 
Cloverdale, and Code chairman, Harry Allan, 
Greencastle. No. 4—Director, C. F. Grouleff, 
Greensburg; he also is Code chairman. No. 5— 
Director, F. C. Cline, Anderson, and George 
Tarkleson, Richmond, Code chairman. No. 6— 
Director, Paul Bowman, Indianapolis, and Code 
chairman, Robert S. Foster, Indianapolis. No. 
7—Director, Ralph Winters, Crawfordsville, 
and Ernest Callaway, Fowler, Code chairman. 
No. 8—Director, Harry Talbert, Westfield, Code 
chairman, Willis B. Dye, Kokomo. No. 9—Di- 
rector, Lloyd Cline, Bluffton, and Code chair- 
man, Melvin M. Beaver, Fort Wayne. No. 10— 
Director, Calvin H. Seymour, Anderson, and 
Code chairman, F. W. Webb, Angola. No. 11— 
Director, W. M. Hass, South Bend; also named 
Code chairman. No. 12—Director and Code 
chairman, Ralph Dean, Michigan City. No. 13 
—Director and Code chairman, Everett E. 
Dubbs, East Chicago. 


—— 


Philadelphia Exchange Elects 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 11.—The annual 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Phil- 
adelphia was held Thursday, March 7, at Kug- 
ler’s Restaurant, at which time P. John Gal- 
braith was elected president, and J. A. Finley 
was re-elected treasurer. The following direc- 
tors were also elected: George D. Shaw, A. B. 
Wright and M. W. Jones for terms of three 
years; J. E. Smith, jr., and Theodore A. Mehl, 
for terms of two years. Nathan B. Gaskill was 
appointed trustee of the relief fund. The guest 
speakers were J. Frederick Martin, of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association, and Jus- 
tin Peters and Mr. Settle, both of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance As- 
sociation. The following auditors were ap- 
pointed: Robert L. Hilles, John I. Coulbourn, 
Edw. F. Magee. 





Lisa and Wasa Talk Co-operation 


Mixgota, N. Y., March 11—At the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Long Island Salesmen’s 
Association, held in Freeport, the guest 
speaker was George Combes, of the G. D. 
Combes Estate, Rockville Centre. His address 
had for its subject the early history of Long 
Island, on which he is an authority. A. H. 
(“Johnny”) Roth, recently elected president 
of the Nylta Club, was introduced and received 
hearty congratulations and best wishes of the 
salesmen. Other visitors were Fenimore Cady, 
President, and John MacHardy, vice president, 
ot the Westchester Allied Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion, who gave brief talks on co-operation be- 
tween the salesmen’s organizations. Grant 
Burr, chairman, Ray Guinn, Charles Lutz, Wil- 
liam McCloy, and Roy Thompson were ap- 
pointed a nominating committee to report at 
the annual meeting in March. William Mar- 
tn, chairman, Ralph Hallenbeck and Jack 

ara were named as auditing committee. 

A new telephone directory card was distrib- 
uted, carrying the names, business and resi- 
dence telephones of the members of the asso- 
Clation, together with names of the companies 
they represent. These cards have been mailed 
to all Long Island dealers. 
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Hundreds of Pine and Hardwood Mills Use 


DOWICIDE 


and thus assure their customers 


BRIGHT LUMBER 


DOWICIDE'S advantages of 
greater permanence and ef- 
fectiveness in both stain and 
mold control, its ease of ap- 
plication, together with its 
low cost and convenient prox- 
imity of warehouse stocks 
has made it the logical choice 
of hundreds of operators 
who pride themselves in fur- 
nishing their customers thor- 
oughly bright lumber. 





DOWICIDE is 100% active 
chemical—it contains no in- 
ert ingredients. It comes 
packed in small, handy bags, 
and stocks are kept at a 
dozen convenient ware- 
houses. The liquid form is 
also available in steel drums. 
Costs average only |3c per 
thousand board feet. 











near you! 























Fully effective on both pine and hardwoods. 


Let us help you solve your sap stain and mold problems. 


WRITE US TODAY. 


DOWICIDE 


Manufactured by 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICH. 


Distributed and Serviced by 


A. D. CHAPMAN & COMPANY, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


FORMERLY 
THE CHEMICAL TREATMENTS COMPANY, Inc. 





Steel Engineers Acclaim 
Lumber Lecture 


Wasuincrton, D. C., March 11.— Evidence 
of appreciation by steel engineers of the im- 
portant part played by lumber in American in- 
dustry is seen in a communication from the 
Aliquippa Engineers’ Institute, an organiza- 
tion of the engineering staff of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, of Aliquippa, Pa. 
to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, with reference to an address made 
before the institute by L. W. Smith, of the as- 
sociation’s staff. “Mr. Smith’s talk,” declared 
the steel engineers’ institute’s communication, 
“was most interesting and informative, and it 
was unanimously agreed that we had listened 
to one of the best lectures of the present series.” 
In speculating as to the future of the two in- 
dustries, Mr. Smith stated that tests had demon- 


strated the use of wood as a fire-proofing me- 
dium for steel columns and beams was thor- 
oughly practical, and declared it to be “entirely 
probable that in the not-too-distant future we 
will see fire-proofed wood used to protect other 
materials from fire.” 





Seek Bids on C. C. C. Camps 


Bids on the construction of ten camps for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps in central and 
southern Illinois are being advertised by the 
Quartermaster of the Sixth Army Corps Area, 
Chicago. About 2,250,000 feet of rough and 
finished lumber is involved. 

Each of the ten camps includes 16 buildings 
of various descriptions, and also tables, shelving 
etc. Detailed plans and specifications are avail- 
able for inspection at the Quartermaster De- 
partment. 





Recent Developments Under Codes 


Retailers Urge Grade Marking 


WasHINcTON, March 11.—At a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Retail Lumber Code 
Authority, a resolution was adopted urging the 
Lumber Code Authority to make the matter of 
grade marking and trade marking of lumber 
one of first importance at its next meeting, and 
that upon adoption of a grade and trade mark- 
ing amendment, this be presented to the retail 
industry and an effort made to secure strict 
compliance with and enforcement of same. 

The committee also discussed the budget, and 
approved a voluntary 20 percent reduction for 
this year; approved minimum accounting re- 
quirements ; and asked NRA for their extension. 
Collection of Code fees, price filing, and revision 
of the Code were other matters under discussion. 


Submit Budgets for Code 


Expenses 


WASHINGTON, March 11.—The Retail Lum- 
ber Code Authority has submitted to the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Board for approval, 
a budget covering expense of administering the 
Code from Oct. 1, 1934, to Sept. 30, 1935, to- 
taling $1,351,696.39. The proposed basis of con- 
tribution is not more than one-half of one per- 
cent of gross volume of current sales, based on 
an estimated volume of sales for the period of 
$293,386,000. 

The board has approved a provisional budget 
covering the Lumber and Forest Products In- 
dustries Code from March 2, 1935, to May 1, 
1935, totaling $644,175, or one-third of the 
estimated Code expenses for the first six months 
of 1934. 

All Code authorities have been notified that 
under new regulations, budgets for the current 
fiscal year must be filed before March 31. The 
regulations forbid any expenditure after March 
31 by any Code authority not in accordance with 
approved budgets. 


Continues as Acting Code 
Chairman 


WasHINGToN, March 11—H. W. Wilbur, 
Wilbur Lumber Co., West Allis, Wis., will 
continue as acting chairman of the Retail Lum- 
ber Code Authority until the Code meeting on 
April 16. The executive committee is making 
arrangements for re-organizing the national of- 
fice to meet conditions that may arise prior to 
the annual meeting. 


Retailers Protest Mills' Bidding 
on School 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 11.—Jefferson 
County Board of Education through its pur- 
chasing department let a contract for about 
100,000 feet of lumber to the Cleveland Lumber 
Co., Jasper, Ala., under date of March 5. This 
is the school contract which has caused a lot 
of scrapping between the Retail Lumber Code 
\uthority for Alabama and the wholesale and 
manufacturing interests. 

Jos. G. Rowell, Code Authority for the re- 
tailers, called upon the manufacturers to with- 
draw their bids and to allow the retail dealers 
to quote. Some twenty retailers filed their bids, 
and they were all for the same identical sums. 
Three or four mills filed bids based on their 
f.o.b. mill price, plus freight on carlot basis, 
plus handling charge for transferring from car 
to job. The difference ranged from $200 to 
a round $600 of the taxpayers’ money, but the 
a round $600 of the taxpayers money. but the 
promise has been made by the Code Authority 
to issue a stop order. 

Since the retailers all filed their bids based on 
their area prices less certain discounts agreed 
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upon and which are questioned by other inter- 
ests, the question will now come in for settle- 
ment as to the distribution policy under the 
NRA, The old question—What constitutes re- 
tail business? has not yet received a satisfac- 
tory answer. 


Trade by Co-operation Is 
Supplanting NRA 


BALTimoreE, Mp., March 11.—The announce- 
ment from Washington on March 1 that the 
NRA had taken the props from under retail 
lumber prices, and that yard distributors were 
at liberty to sell at any price acceptable to them, 
failed to unsettle the local market greatly. The 
Code was being generally disregarded anyway. 
The official Code authority, the Forest Products 
Association of Maryland (Inc.), has not called 
any meetings with the idea of saving something 
out of the wreck. Confidence in the ability of 
the trade to put into effect its own restraining 
power seems in a definite measure to be jus- 
tified. 

The market has not gone off to any serious 
extent. In fact, some of the items that were 
not in plentiful supply have actually strength- 
ened. Mills generally manifest a disposition to 
sustain the quotations that have been given out, 
and even show a tendency to raise prices. Tak- 
ing an average, the local market is no lower 
than it has been. 

In the case of two distributors, according 
to report, a drastic corrective has been applied 
by the Government itself. These distributors 
had been quoting such low figures as to make 
it clear that, with anything like honest dealing, 
they could not make any profit and were ex- 
posed even to serious losses. To avoid losses, 
it is said, the distributors took it out on grades 
and quantity, which policy has prompted the 
Federal authorities to eliminate their names 
from the list of dealers from whom bids are 
received, so that in these two cases sharp prac- 
tice has defeated its own purpose. 

Naturally much interest was taken here in 
the news from New Orleans that Judge Wayne 
G. Borah, in the Federal district court there, 
had expressed the belief that the National Re- 
covery Act is unconstitutional, and denied the 
petition of the Government to compel the Ham- 
mond Box Co., of Hammond, La., to comply 
with maximum hours and minimum wage re- 
quirements. This seems to knock the last props 
from under those officials who have been 
threatening to proceed against lumbermen for 
refusal to obey such provisions and who have 
insisted that while the minimum price clause 
might be in the discard, the others remained 
in full effect, and that penalties for refusal to 
pay assessments would be enforced. In the 
view of lumbermen here, this is merely a 
threat inspired by an understandable desire to 
hold on to lucrative jobs. It is the prevailing 
belief that General Johnson was right when he 
declared that the NRA is as dead as a dodo. 

Endeavors to make the lumbermen feel that 
they are being benefited by the alphabetical 
set-ups in Washington are now taking the par- 
ticular form of a move to boost the Better 
Housing program. For this week no less than 
three meetings have been arranged at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank here, at which representa- 
tives of the NRA will discourse on the large 
amount of business to be gotten if lumbermen 
will only get behind the Better Housing drive 
and bring the advantages of the plan to the 
attention of house owners. Millions of dollars 
in new business are held out for lumbermen. 

A further sign that the NRA is regarded 
as a defunct institution is furnished by the 
decision of Hofmeister & Diacont, yardmen on 
Eastern Avenue, who announce on large 
placards that their office will be kept open on 
Saturdays, as before the “closing” decision. It 
is expected that other local concerns will 
speedily fall in line. 
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Wisconsin Act Unconstitution 


MuwaukeE, Wis., March 11.—The State sy. 
preme court having declared the Wisconsin 
covery Act unconstitutional, the retail lumber 
and building material dealers are proceed; 
voluntarily observe the provisions of the Code 
for that industry under the Act. Discussing this 
situation, D. S. Montgomery, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
said: 

Since the decision of the supreme coy 
on March 5, no complaints of violation of th 
Retail Lumber Code have been filed with the 
State Code Authority. The industry ig pro. 
ceeding along the same lines as before the 
ruling, and is voluntarily living up to the 
provisions. Labor, as well as industry, jg 
for the Code. 

It is hoped that the legislature will tak 
action soon on a measure now before it, under 
which it is sought to meet the objection 
which the supreme court ruled the State codes 
unconstitutional. 


Senate Seems to Favor 


Modified Codes 


WasHINGTON, March 12.—As was to be ex- 
pected, on account of its extent and the large 
numbers of its members, the lumber industry is 








receiving close attention from the Senate finance 
committee in its investigation of NRA in con- 
nection with proposals for extending the life of 
that institution. The questioning of Donald 
Richberg by members of the committee indi- 
cated that some of them were under the im- 
pression that the Lumber Code had been re- 
pressive of small mills, that the drafters of the 
Code were not representative of the business as 
a whole, and that it had resulted in diversion 
of business from some southeastern mills to 
western mills. 

The drift of the Richberg examination seems 
to indicate that the committee is favorable to 
the NRA conception in general, but with con- 
siderable change. Outlook at present seems to 
be something like this: Retention of wages 
and hours provisions, production control, con- 
servation, some sort of brake on disastrous price- 
cutting, trade practices under voluntary admin- 
istration, present Codes to be continued until 
new ones are drafted, which, as to trade prac- 
tices, will be voluntary. The Administration 
seems to have left NRA to the disposition of 
Congress; apparently there is no effort to dic- 
tate, despite the Presidential recommendations. 


Retail Mode Is Eliminated 


Wasuincton, March 11.—The National Re- 
covery Board has eliminated the modal cost fea- 
ture of the Retail Lumber Code, and it expired 
at midnight Feb. 28. The Code officers here 
made every effort to secure an extension of the 
modal order for a period of 60 days, or until 
a sufficient number of dealers’ operating reports 
for 1934 were delivered to the Planning & Re 
search Division of NRA for establishing a new 
mode figure. 

Commenting on this action of NRA, the Re 
tail Code Authority said: 

In fairness to NRA and with regard to the 
disappointment that may be felt on the part 
of many dealers, it is felt that the action of 
the board can not be greatly criticized. With 
the suspension of the lumber manufacturers 
prices, it is clearly evident that there could 
be no legal enforcement, and therefore it was 
impossible for NRA to approve a law which 
it knew could not be enforced. In addition, 
the board indicates that socalled “price fix- 
ing’ is on the way out. 

Divisions, subdivisions, and the members 
of the industry should not permit breaking 
down of the other features of the Code, such 
as permissive price filing, substitutions of 
grades, hours and wages, and fair trade prac- 
tices. As a whole the trade has received 
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Averill Harriman, executive officer of NRA, 
speaking in connection with the Recovery 
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Board’s action on the Retail Lumber Code modal 
mark up provision, said that “the board’s action 
in not extending this modal mark-up provision 
is taken without prejudice to the submission by 
the industry of proposals for loss leader limi- 
tation provisions, or extension of the use of 
open-price provisions.” 


Committee Hears Chief Forester 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New ORLEANS, La., March 13.—The National 
Control Committee began today the ion of 
three meetings, C. C. Sheppard, chairman, pre- 
siding, with B. W. Lakin, Wilson Compton, 
FR. Titcomb, M. L. Fleishel and E. B. Ford 


avid T. Mason, executive officer Lumber 
Code Authority, said the Code had not been 
working well in some Divisions, the pain from 
which it was suffering being due to lack of 
enforcement. A recent survey revealed 80 to 
g5 percent compliance for the country as a 
whole. It is expected that the Belcher case 
will be argued before the Supreme Court in 
April, with a decision in May. He thought it 
would be unwise to restore price control, but 
production control should be maintained and 
made effective to stabilize prices. 


Private Initiative Is Preferred 


F. A. Silcox, United States forester, described 
Forest Service policies with reference to Article 
X of the Lumber Code. He thought there is no 
social advantage in substituting public manage- 
ment of industry if private initiative can and 
will accomplish the same social objective at no 
greater cost to the public. It is only when 
private initiative fails to meet the needs of the 
people that the Government must step in to pro- 
tect the public interests. The entire forest pro- 
gram of the Federal Government is based on 
that principle. Among other things, he said: 

Under Article X of the Code, the Forest 
Service has co-operated with industry to 
draft a program of public and private action 
necessary to make effective the conservation 
provisions. On the one side, the industry 
definitely commits itself to stop the process 
of “cut out and get out,” and go on a sus- 
tained yield basis, in return for which the 
public will aid by building up and maintain- 
ing co-operatively an adequate fire protec- 
tive system; protection from insects and dis- 
ease; relief from present inequitable systems 
of taxation; extension of credits; promotion 
of research work; and acquisition of large 
areas in public ownership, both of cut-over 
lands and reserve timber supplies. The Gov- 
ernment recently has undertaken to acquire 
some of the mature timber in sections threat- 
ened with early timber exhaustion, which 
jeopardize the existence of local communi- 
ties. The idea is that the Government, by 
buying strategic tracts in the midst of pri- 
vately-owned timberlands, not only can help 
to stabilize the lumber industry in that 
region but also use such areas as demonstra- 
tion forests. These public lands will be 
managed on a permanent, sustained-yield 
basis. The Forest Service does not propose 
to embark on competition with the lumber 
industry. The boldest estimate of public ac- 
quisition of forest lands leaves approximately 
half of all the commercial forest land in pri- 
vate ownership. 

At present, four-fifths of the commercial 
forest land is privately owned. The respon- 
sibility for managing these lands to insure 
security and stability in communities depend- 
ent upon them rests mainly on the private 
Owners. The policy which the Forest Service 
Should follow is perfectly plain. Besides 
building up the public forests, it must aid 
and encourage private forest management. 


All unreasonable obstacles to successful pri- 


vate forestry should be removed. 


Should Get on Permanent Basis Soon 


_ While he realized there has not been sufficient 

time to test the efficiency of self-imposed forest 

regulation by the industry, Mr. Silcox said the 

placing of the lumber industry on a permanent 

~~ not be delayed too long. He con- 
ued : 


The industry should not wait until Gov- 


ernment has smoothed out all the difficulties 
in the path toward sustained-yield manage- 
ment. It is essential to the welfare of the 
industry itself to abandon its policy of quick 
liquidation and disregard of social conse- 
quences. The industry of its own accord 
should seek to prevent the construction of 
new plants in excess of the normal produc- 
tivity of the tributary forests, and should 
seek to transfer existing excess capacity to 
other localities where the normal production 
of the forests is not being utilized. 


West Coast Will Try to 
Regain Lost Markets 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 9.—Lumber industry 
statistics for 1934 and 1933, showing the pro- 
duction, shipments and orders of West Coast 
woods, southern pine and western pine, indi- 
cate quite plainly a loss of markets for West 
Coast woods to the products of other regions. 

West Coast Lumber Code Bulletin No. 44, 
dated March 5, 1935, includes the following 
tables, showing that- West Coast production for 
1934 was 8 percent less than 1933, while south- 
ern pine production was 11.4 percent greater 
than 1933, and western pine production was 
15.2 percent greater than 1933. West Coast 
sales were 11.4 percent less in 1934 than 1933; 
southern pine sales were 4.2 percent greater than 
in 1933, and western pine sales were 8.1 percent 
greater than in 1933. West Coast stocks at the 
mills increased nearly 20 percent in 1934, and 
mill stocks of the pines showed no increase. 


Production, sales, shipments and stocks, in 
1933 and 1934, for the West Coast. Southern 
Pine and Western Pine Divisions of the Lum- 
ber Code were as follows: 








West Southern Western 
Coast Pine ine 
MM Feet MM Feet MM Feet 
1933—Production.. 4,653 4,200 2,296 
1934—Production.. 4,275 4,680 2,647 
Percent 1934 of 
ES WisiialGa eed 91.9 111.4 115.2 
1933—Sales 
oo: oe 4,654 4,451 2,577 
1934—Sales 
eee 4,125 4,639 2,786 
Percent 1934 of P 
(eee 88.6 104.2 108.1 
1933—Shipments 4,755 4,449 2,600 
1934—Shipments 3,998 4,683 2,714 
Percent 1934 of 
A giere ae wc 84.1 105.2 104.3 
1933—Stocks (Jan. 
ie. . eae 1,168 2,002 1,336 
1934—Stocks (Jan 
- errs 1,399 2,000 1,345 
Percent 1/1/35 of 
Vg SERRE IER ERE 119.8 99.9 100.7 
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Following is a comparison of production, 
shipments and stocks covering the past seven 
years for All United States softwoods; and 
for southern pine; and West Coast: 


All U.S. Stocks at 
Soft- Production Shipments End of Year 
woods: M.M. Feet M.M. Feet M.M. Feet 

A ee 3 Se 8,416 
ar 29,813 28,926 9,433 
ee wxaees 21,323 20,802 9,962 
er 13,852 15,167 8,626 
jee 574 10,785 6,702 
re 11,899 13,203 5,636 
eee 12,679 12,598 5,781 

Southern Pine: 

eer Se 8 eeeee 2,767 
Se ema 11,630 11,333 3,064 
SOON ba vane ,450 7,056 3,458 
. jee ,430 4,998 2,890 
Ol Ae 3,068 3,708 2,251 
Soe 4,200 4,449 2,002 
1934 4,680 4,689 2,000 

West Coast: 

Serer 10,182 10,385 1,667 
2 10,377 9,964 1,850 
oo 7,63 7,615 1,869 
ee 5,368 5,633 1,601 
Oo ae ,090 3,516 1,198 
BOGE. -cesiews ,653 4,755 1,168 
i ae 4,275 3,998 1,399 


West Coast manufacturers point out the fol- 
lowing reasons for loss in their relative position 
in softwood lumber sales: 

1—A poorer home market, as compared 
with southern pine, because with drouth in 
the northwestern States, there was greater 
relative farm prosperity in the South; as 
compared with western pine, because a large 
percentage of western pine output goes into 
box lumber, and the market for box held 
up much better than that for construction 
lumber. 

2—The longshoremen’s strike on the Pa- 
cific Coast in 1934 tied up water shipping for 
about three months, and, as a result, much 
Atlantic coast business was diverted to 
southern pine. 

3—Under the Code, West Coast products 
lost much business to competing species in 
certain territories because, in the correlation 
of prices, they were unable to meet com- 
petitive prices of other woods. 


These statements have aroused West Coast 
producers to the necessity for a drive to regain 
their lost markets. The answer to their prob- 
lem, they believe, is advertising. Markets once 
lost to other species can not be regained with- 
out strenuous effort. 





Creditors Take Over Sawmill; 
Lease It 


SEATTLF, WASH., March 9.— The Dempsey 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, and the Foss Co., Seattle, 
have acquired the sawmill property of the Puget 
Sound Lumber Manufacturing Co. located on 
Lake Washington at Renton, ten miles south of 
this city. The new owners of the plant have 
leased it to R. S. Fox, Seattle sawmill operator, 
and the mill started sawing this week. The 
Dempsey Lumber Co. is a logger and operator, 
and the Foss company is engaged in the towboat 
business. Both concerns were creditors of the 
Puget Sound Lumber Manufacturing Co. and 
took over the property to protect their inter- 
ests. 
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National Production, Shipm d Ord _ 
ationa oduction, Shipments an rders — 
Wasurneton, D. C., March 11.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended March 2, and { Following 
nine weeks ended the date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1935 and 1934 are available, also percentage comparison with statistics : nill, per tho 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1934: of Bureat of t 
TWO WEEKS: Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Oo erage 
Softwoods: Mills 1935 of 1934 1935 of 1934 193g) or nant tive nti 
Southern Pine Association..........++:. coccce§ 136 50,290,000 107 55,809,000 126 58,406,000 -_ ac ir 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 438 179,391,000 102 197,893,000 117 170, 797. 000 128 ier 
Western Pine Association............ 109 49,118,000 103 82,767,000 137 90,608,000 4 Cy ress - 
California Redwood Association. ‘ 16 11,874,000 94 9,435,000 75 13,107,000 141 Douglas Fi 
CR ou sietsawesaheaaonen 17 3,235,000 128 4,660,000 90 4/329 000 % Hemlock - 
tees tied Sea toe : 8 1,334,000 337 2'635,000 88 2°723'000 84 yareh (TQ) 
Northern Hemlock & Hardvood Mfrs.’ Assn... 20 1,760,000 72 1,454,000 75 4,967,000 65 Lodgepole 
PEE ca Sadastaxveedsetivesivevecss os q 229,000 55 678,000 75 884'000 = Redwood 
ag SS nea REE ERNEST _ —_—S Ss PE Spruce -:-: 
MB on — sevevuses Ceedeweeneeus cocce F51 297,231,000 103 355,328,000 119 345,818,000 11 Sugar i 
ardwo 8 . Yellow 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute...... coos 138 19,227,000 105 22,537,000 133 21 Western} 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs, Assn.. 20 5,616,000 151 3,973,000 125 rettety = White Fir 
DEED cv cceondseeseeceneeeavess seoeee 7 1,283,000 148 364,000 48 303,000 53 White Piné 
Total hardwoods ............++e+0: Kecieuns ae 26,126,000 114 26,874,000 129 26,197,000 gp. Softwood 
Grand totals ....c.cccccesececes covcccccccse 879 323,357,000 103 382,202,000 120 372,015,000 10 Hardwoe 
NINE WEEKS: glace 
Southern Pine Associati 149 Basswood 
outhern ne Association......... cocccccce 4 231,033,000 105 239,712,000 248 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 438 703,488,000 101 742'927,000 130 716.646 000 = — ety 
Western Pine Association...... sosccccessess 121 165,806,000 89 359,733,000 145 424°651.000 1 Buckeye - 
California Redwood Association.......+sse+- 15 50,783,000 96 "977,000 92 63,205,000 = Cherry 
Southern Cypress ....--seeeeeees ee eccerceces 17 11,823,000 112 19,239,000 110 17.823.000 114 Chestnut 
Northern Pine .....ccseccccceccssccccess 6 2,556,000 214 11,110,000 101 11,535,000 Cottonwoo 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. . 23 7,663,000 92 7,024,000 76 13,130,000 A. Sim «e+e: 
Northeastern ........seeseeees aeanodaenees 5 4,415,000 170 3,210,000 91 3°300,000 = a ackbert? 
nee 7 eta a os aes Ren pric scintiscicigaeepemataaniees Bs. ickory 
rotal softwoods .......+++++.. soccseseeces OG 1,177,567,000 100 1,431,922,000 130 1,558,739,000 497 Locust 
ardw A Magnolia 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... 167 107,671,000 103 11 2 } any 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 23 27,067,000 144 17 Sex’on = te aaron = —.- 
Northeastern ....+..-ee++s ppueeekeses i 3,044,000 402 1,498,000 78 1,805,000 94 Oak 
cunt Ee ss etisalat ane anansiuhasiiaiinaiasste mene tinea Bi. an 
Total hardwoods ......seceseseeececscees - 195 137,782,000 109 134,970,000 126 152,143,000 131 Gen, Red 
Grand totals ...ccccccccccces biiseetesenen San 1,315,349,000 ” Sycamore 
101 1,566,892,000 130 1,710,882,000 1 FB Tpeto 
° Walnut 
Western Pine Summar Willow 
y roers Excee u y ercent Diner ant 
[Special telegram oe a a Uae [Special telegram to Amertcan LumBerMan] iain 
y comme araw 
_PORTLAND, Ore., March 13. e Western Wasuincton, D. C., March 14.—Ten groups for the two weeks ended March 9, reported a 
Pine Association reports as follows on opera- Silieies Week No. of All Kind 
tions of member mills during the two weeks Settncate ended Mills Production Shipments Orders Shingles, 
ended March 9: Southern Pine Association (North March 2 146 23,118,000 27,803,000 29,763,000 Lath, M 
Weekly average of identical mills, average Carolina mills included)........... March 9 146 21,647,000 17,529,000 19,583,000 J *Red & 
number, 106: West Coast Lumbermen’s Association? March 2 537 88,902,000 110,854,000 91,392,000 The A: 
Production (weekly average for (Washington and Oregon)........ March 9 539 92,697,000 79,812,000 93,955,000 lished th 
three previous years).......... 33,826,000 Western Pine Association (Inland March 2 92 21,915,000 38,785,000 39,057,000 ished the 
: Average poe woe, - Empire and California)......... ‘ March 9 120 26,994,000 43,561,000 58,718,000 ning “ 1 
during two weeks ende y i I - ith the 
Mar 381935 Mar 10-1934 Northern Pine Manufacturers*...... , = : : eee Ltt ae se : 
Production ......... 24,454,500 26,197,500 | » : 1045, atter ar 
Ee eaten 41170500 31025500 | Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- March 2 20 982,000 870,000 1,638,000 next few 
- ey received ..... 48°887 500 38°385,500 facturers’ Association .. se eeee cocce Samrch 9 19 1,553,000 1,243,000 1,023,000 
For 120 mills: ’ ' ’ California Redwood Association..... March 2 16 5,662,000 5,769,000 7,304,000 a 
. March 9 16 5,586,000 7,721,000 7,055, 
On Mar. 9, On Max; 1 | Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- March 2 19 1593,000 2775 000 2338 00 Cr 
gies ante NII Sinn. eacatarice od mitea aie . 2 "7 266. i 
Unfilled order total.. 191,835,000 130,150,000 Northeastern Softwoods ............ ‘ ete 3 70 11 45;000 7 338°000 ee Ot Chicag 
March 9 15 279,000 842,000 678,000 — 
e al . - a + . 
West Coast Review Totals, Sofi wood iceuseeeeeeeee March 2 850 143,333,000 188,791,000 173,427,000 sam, 6 
March 9 884 150,916,000 154,517,000 184,142,000 = he 
— - Hardwoods | 
_ USpecial telegram to Amzntcan Lumpenuan) Appalachian and Southern Hardwoods March 2 89 5,386,000 6,654,000 8,567,000 for the 
SEATTLE, WAsH., March 13.—The 537 West % em, March 9 65 3,411,000 3,072,000 3,879,000 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving Northern Hardwood .......cccccoce - March 2 20 2,401,000 1,902,000 2,587,000 — 
- : . March 9 19 1,981,000 1,616,000 1,428,000 Feb. 4 1 
production, shipments and orders during the | Northeastern Hardwoods ........... . March 2 12 713,000 174,000 182,000 March 2 
two weeks ended March 9 reported: March 9 15 854,000 355,000 124,000 ’ E 
Production 181,573,000 North C a March 2 70 542,000 620,000 770,000 nc. of 
Shipments 190,657,000 5% over production | * ort entral Hardwoods.......... +» March 9 68 492;000 548,000 505,000 te | 
Orders 185,338,000 2.07% over production 4 March | 
ies ; , March 2. 191 9,042,000 9,350,000 12,106,000 March ‘ 
A group of 539 mills, whose production re- Totals, Hardwood ............ ‘ttt* March 9 | 167 6,738,000 5,591,000 5,936,000 ~ 
yorts for 1934 to date are com lete, reported arch 2 1,009 152,375,000 198,141,000 185,533,000 ce. or 
por: Sse Pp po: Total Lumber — oa in abit seeeeees March 9 1,051 157,654,000 160,108,000 190,078,000 Shingle 
as follows: *American mills. Feb. 4 
Average weekly cut for ten weeks March | 
ttt ith che cows s areas hee eee "79,987,000 R | e f fj im os 
D #06 Gheoestecesesevspececeson P ’ . . 
Caren aa elation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks one 
I MD ivevcvvnveencucnese eaen 0 ) 
ae : . cee sella eles eer Wasuincton, D. C., March 11.—Following is a statement for six groups of identical mills ani anes 
A group of 537 mills, whose production for ! flooring factories of the gross stock and unfilled order footages in thousand board feet, March 2: Ine. or 
the two weeks ended March 9 was 181,573,000 No. of Gross Stocks Unfilled Orders §Last 
feet, reported distribution as follows: Unfilled Softwoods— Mills 1935 1934 1935 1934 betwee 
Shipments Orders Orders SR: 5s tbndescvesceni 144 448,368 438,736 55,300 68,425 Shir 
Rail... 62,260,000 61,440,000 106,666,000 West Ceast.......... Seen ae 1,259,603 1,262,918 380,650 361.1 — 
estic = ners Western Pine............... pads ace 92 992,268 1,018,183 152,210 105, 
ep Setee «-- TE Zea 2Ce 8 6s TS.Cee ter eee tee California Redwood........22221122! 16 298,578 281,779 35,966 sai | Loa 
a vee a eese eee ett yey 118,680,000 MOUCRCER CHPTEES. 2 ccccccccccccsccs 17 196,269 257,269 6,156 4,466 A 
aon SS,5N, SR STIOT =o sevens EE MR c ast cseccctceescevnns 8 83,522 110,168 4,352 538 mi 
190,657,000 185,338,000 392,426,000 eee veesesetereeeyess . Shots vent eth 37600 po 
A group of 438 identical mills, whose reports | == =" ©... **** — , —_—— 9 oan 
of production, shipments and orders are com- Total Softwoods ..........+...+. 737 3,373,057 = 3,462,551 642,239 582,671 page 
¢ A Hardwoods— est pre 
plete for 1934 and 1935 to date, reported as 3 nee 204 800,359 755,475 122,431 96,908 cars ak 
follows : tet fiepecehyriensaeonnoean 15 102,786 112,469 8,731 7,01) Feb. 11 
Aver. for two Northeastern ............. deavineosa 9 14,552 14,352 3,352 2,139 ' 
weeks ended Aver. for 10 weeks ended — - —— ore, 6, 
March 9, March 9, March 10, SS TONE ao 6 6kis s octiciinns 228 917,697 882,296 134,514 106,058 55,233 
1935 1935 1934 Total Lumber...............+0+. 943 4,290,754 4,344,847 776,753 688,723 cella 
Production 90,391,000 79,662,000 78,495,000 Flooring— = 
Shipments 94,349,000 82,182,000 64,727,000 ee ee ae eee 53 62,931 65,000 9,599 29,700 the tw 
Orders 91,867,000 86,497,000 76,356,000 Maple, Beech, ‘Birch: ee ee 2 15,385 15,084 5,019 4,413 of 17, 





weeks 
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Census Bureau Prices, 1933 


Following are average prices of lumber at the 


, and for thousand board feet, as reported to the 






























































istics of mill, pet the Census for 1933, with compara- 
p Bureau "es for 1932 and 1931: 
Percent tive averse” 1931 1932 1933 
“— er $19.34 $19.32 $19.79 
12 caw h nate 24.08 24.55 25.91 
7 ne aaa 30.64 24.62 26.30 
141 > i eet 12.05 10.63 13.57 
%  cescncna-ponce 14:18 12.89 14.27 
84 Hem0e Tamarac sed icccce 2680 TES 1S 
s Larch (Tamarack) --"" 1446 1245 16.23 
274 re so oe seer® 99.82 24.33 26.29 
107 ee Se ee 23.00 17.73 18.89 
— ET ES. oo oackeenae 28.76 26.26 27.95 
111 i Mies... cacene 16.99 13.32 17.91 
Yellow PPalow Pine... 20.48 16.88 18.57 
102 BG DAE. ace ciesvcedas 14.94 12.23 15.30 
~ White Pine ..-.+-.-+-+- 24.71 21.58 21.45 
“% SoftwoodS ....-+-+-++> $16.74 $13.94 $16.94 
Hardwoods: oe 
1 > 4a wena Cpe ar aves $27.06 $17.99 
. ee “'"""""g47'66 "os'z4 § ° 33123 
oi al laa 23. 29.19 
lilt eine 3093 «1787 | 38.78 
119 See seeeseeeses ee Ue [Oe 
116 Birch ..----++ecereeeeee ; 19:33 $201 
162 Buckeye ---+-++++++eeee% en's 29/98 45.14 
148 i aaa ie). im y 
1M nO eal l tatatat 19.54 16.49 22.18 
hed eee ener 25.37 19.07 23.09 
= Mbiiie ccc cnene 17.67 16.31 
9% oe $2.65 29.85 26.27 
--- HICKOTY «-...-ccccceces 2 age ag H 
127 Locust, ease esnuewonnwe-< 19°84 07:13 
ee es SS 6 fe 
129 penal 28.80 22:82 30.51 
=F ~ Seeeeeeernes: = Me 
at ahaa .. «21,08 21.73 
131 aon Bed and Gan... 22.68 *16.84 *23.01 
| 2+ —etenentene 29:40 18.71 22.78 Sonat oF Giada eo 
127 DET cf nescenaneces 19.05 17.40 22.01 Bros., Memphis, Tenn., - 2 
—— : NS a ark attire 90.44 57.87 77.61 who offer LIGNASAN a> . 
| fees dans 16.04 22.20 dipped hardwoods. ¢ 
Yellow Poplar 30.02 26.02 29.91 4 y : é = 
BT ......... ; 9.91 . soa ye. A 
. Other and not Spec..... a 20.89 102.63 al uf pe 4 
, Hardwoods .......... $28.00 $22.45 $27.81 W//}) p/ e BIGHT / 
or S 
ad eee ere $18.56 $15.12 $18.55 ee atid “f, “£s Py 
Orders Shingles, square........ ae heave yt | 
,763,000 EEE cui ienenairs aes ar 54 | 
ee oe. ee YPICAL are the words of Mr. T. L. Shannon, 
1994,00) ie AMERICAN LUMBERMAN previously pub- : n ‘ 
a4 lished the complete series of these prices begin- President of Shannon Brothers, Memphis, Tennessee; 
718.0 i: cee feet Ga we hear similar reports from several hundred lumber 
189,000 with the addition of 1934 prices, as soon as the : : . : : 
— latter are ready—as they will be within the companies who are dipping their lumber with LIGNASAN. 
38,00 next few months. ’ 
cy This progressive firm of lumbermen has been using 
eesan nd it much 
538,00 CHICAGO MOVEMENT LIGNASAN on hardwoods for 12 months and fi t muc 
548,00 Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber superior to end-racking, in addition to a great saving in 
" and shingles, in thousands, were repor y ° 
678,00 L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of operation costs. 
427,000 a, for the tour weeks, ag = maven 2, p 
"000 inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 
14200 io March 31995, with’ comparative Agures You, too, can have clean, bright | 
567,000 or the corresponding periods o — ; IGNASAN 
879,000 ship- regelvts stock at little cost. LIG | 
42800 Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments costs average only 12¢ to 15¢ 
18200 Feb. 4 to) 1935 86,172 26,676 59,496 h | 
124,00 March 2 $1934 59,759 20,446 = 39,313 per thousand board feet. Bot | 
08°00 Inc. or Dec.... +26,413 +6,230 §+20,183 pine and hardwoods can be 
Jan. 1 to) 1935 168,881 52,803 116,078 7 ; 
d 
106,000 March 2 § 1934 122,074 40,042 $2,032 dipped in the same vat—an 
936,000 | 
533,000 ae od Dec.... +46,807 +12,761 §+34,046 to prepare 50 gallons of solu- 
078,000 & Shingles— 
Feb. 4 to) 1935 7,952 8,505 *553 
ef March 2 § 193 5528 6.189 *661 tion, only 1 lb. of LIGNASAN 
Inc. or Dec... ~ £2 424 42.316 §+108 1S needed. 
Jan. 1 to) 1935 14,559 14,546 3 : ° 
March 2 § 1934 10/886 11.768 *882 * Dealers frequently specify 
2 ”” 
Inc. or Dec.... 4+3,673 2,778 §+895 LIGNASAN-dipped lumber. Use 
venat Squre in, ont group gives difference said ae LIGNASAN and get your share of 
epveen 1935 and 1934 net receipts. Dip one-half the length o reshly sawn, " ‘ | 
*Shipments exceeded receipts. very sappy boards in LIGNASAN solu. this profitable business. | 
yt [ : tion. Leave other half undipped. Carefully 
E H H mark boards for identification later and 
3100 i oadings of Revenue Freight stackin lower part ofan air seasoning pile. , 
5,39 A report of the car service division of the Inspect when dry and note sap stain 
He | Association of American Railroads shows that - conte a8 SISHASEN - Cages eae. ae 
Be revenue freight for the two weeks ended March THE GRASSELLI CHE = “ . 
39.671 © 2, 1935 led no foll - For- Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
— ‘ 1 hesgy LAST AOS COnh, 86 TEOWE: Fer GENTLEMEN: Please send me more 
96,908 “st products, 51,843 cars (an increase of 1,701 information and prices on LIGNASAN. 
“701 - above the amount for the two weeks ended Pits te cet to ebllants tas i ober Wee. | 
2,139 eb. 16) ; coal, 266,043 cars; coke, 15,939 Cars ; etiiietie 
06.088 ore, 6,276 cars; livestock, 23,961 cars; grain, is. & Soeciieeal Aialiidaeeeien Name 
88,72) 99,233 cars; merchandise, 302,791 cars, and mis- ” ie Witalagten 
cellaneous, 435,452 cars. The total loadings for tcain i . Address 
20.7 the two weeks ended March 2 show a decrease / a 
4, ot 17,003 cars below the amount for the two THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. | cityastate 
Weeks ended March 2. Cleveland Incorporated Ohio 
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Housing News and Views 


FHA Reports Progress of the Better 
Housing Campaign 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 11.—A state- 
ment issued by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration says that: 

“While the 100,648 insured modernization 
loans reported as of March 2 total $42,505,562, 
a conservative estimate of the work reported by 
field offices of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration in all parts of the country as chiefly the 
result of the Better Housing Program amounted 
on the same date to $283,161,612. The increase 
for the week ending March 2 was $11,243,323 
in the estimated amount of work created, and 
3,815 new modernization loans for $1,642,806.” 


Shape Plans to "Start Things Hum- 
ming" in Building Trades 


3IRMINGHAM, ALA., March 11.—At a meet- 
ing attended by 316 interested dealers, salesmen, 
investors, realtors, manufacturers and others, 
representatives of FHA reported on results of 
the campaign to revive remodeling, repair and 
new home building. The data, gathered at an 
expense to the Government of $31,000, show 
repairs and alterations needed in the Birming- 
ham district, amounting to $26,000,000, of which 
it is estimated $16,000,000 would be for labor 
and $10,000,000 for materials. It was indicated 
that in Jefferson County alone more than 100,- 
000 houses need repairs and double that number 
need painting. The survey indicates that there 
will be a heavy call for lumber, roofing and 
paint. Representatives present of financing or- 
ganizations promised their best efforts toward 
getting financial matters in workable shape so 
as to start things humming in the building 
trade. 


Dealer Reports Good Results from 
Modernizing Program 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., March 11.—R. S. Grier, 
president of the Grier Lumber Co., this city, 
recently said: 

“Our business is at least 25 percent better 
than it was three months ago and there is no 
doubt that repairing and remodeling of homes 
has been stimulated by the National Housing 
Act. We have obtained considerable business 
from people who are making home improve- 
ments with money borrowed under provisions 
of the National Housing Act. We believe, also, 
that some of the people who used cash to pay 
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for the work done were stimulated to action 
by the Federal Housing Administration’s Bet- 
ter Housing Program.” 

Mr. Grier believes that the operation of Titles 
II and III of the National Housing Act will 
be of great help to the lumber business. His 
company has five new houses in prospect as 
soon as arrangements for financing the deals 
under the mutual mortgage insurance plan are 
completed. 





Governor Opens Housing Show 


Lincotn, Nes., March 11.—A “moratorium” 
on dilapidated houses and equipment was 
recommended by Gov. Roy L. Cochran in open- 
ing a Better Housing exposition here on March 
4. Seventy-four local firms, including several 
lumber concerns, were among the exhibitors. 
The exposition continues 30 days. 

Modernization and construction of new houses 
will bring idle dollars out of hiding and give 
employment to thousands, the Governor said. 


A Bungalow That Became a 
Two-Story House 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 11.—Here’s the 
story, in photographs, of a bungalow that, 
through remodeling, became a two-story house, 
practically doubling the living space and there- 
fore the rental revenue. The “bungalow” pic- 
ture was taken the day before the remodeling 
began, while the “two-story” view was taken 
a short time after completion of the job, in- 
cluding the landscaping, shrubbery, etc. 

It is of interest to observe the clever way 
in which the second-story addition was handled 
so as to include the old downstair windows, 
without any alteration. 

The changes also involve the addition of two 
new ‘bedrooms upstairs, with hall and linen 
closet, and a new dinette and kitchen down- 
stairs, together with enlarged and rearranged 
living room. 

The principal detailed costs of the remodel- 
ing were: Lumber, $300; carpenter labor and 
material (including nails etc.), $210; paint, 
$140; hardwood floors, $115; plastering, $270; 
tile work, $60; kitchen cabinet, $100; plumb- 
ing, $45; wiring, $105. 

These, with a few minor items, made up the 
total cost of $1,600, which was financed by a 
first mortgage made through a mutual bank. 

The fact that lumber, including flooring, was 
by far the largest single item of cost is of in- 
terest to dealers who are studyiug the possi- 
bilities of the modernizing market. 
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Briefly Told 


To Aid in "Better Housing" 
Meetings 


New Orveans, La., March 11.—Complyj 
with the request of B. J. Flynn, director In 
dustries Division of the NRA, H. C. Berek: 
secretary-manager Southern Pine Association 
has announced that he has designated 
Howard O’Brien, association engineer, to %. 
sist the Federal Housing Administration jn its 
series of “Better Selling of Better Housing’ 
meetings to be held in the key cities of the 
country. Mr. O’Brien is scheduled to addres 
meetings to be held in St. Louis, March 4 
19 and 20; and in Boston, March 25, 26 anj 
27; other dates to be announced later, 


Gives Assurance of Mortgage 
Market 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 11.—One of the 
most important utterances coming from Feder 
Housing Administrator James A. Moffett re. 
cently is the following: 

“I understand that some financial institutions 
are hesitant to give their full co-operation to 
the insured-mortgage plan until they are def. 
nitely assured of a market, in case of need, for 
their mortgages. Now I am prepared to give 
them the assurance they want. Just as soon 
as there is enough business in sight to justify 
the existence of national mortgage associations, 
these institutions will be established. Bank: 


and other lending agencies, therefore, may em- fF 
bark upon this phase of the Better Housing ff 


Program with perfect confidence, both as to the 
safety of their loans and as to the potentid 
liquidity of their mortgages.” 


Propose a Federal Mortgage 
Agency 

A proposed bill which would set up within 
the Federal Reserve System a Federal Mort 
gage agency, operated under the Federal Re. 
serve Board, and with the power to discount 
mortgages without recourse, has been drafted by 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards 
and placed in the hands of the Administration 
committee engaged with the problem of mort 
gage financing. 
The committee, consisting of Secretary Mor- 
ganthau of the Treasury, Governor Eccles of 


the Federal Reserve Board, Chairman Jones of § 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Chair- 
man Fahey of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, Administrator Moffett of the Federal 
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Bungalow before addition of second 
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Appearance after second story was added 
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Administration, Secretary Ickes, as 
the Public Works Administration, and 
has the task of working out proposed 
1 action in this field. 


Housing 
head of 
others, 
Federa 


Build 32 Miniature Houses 


SEATTLE, WASH. March 9.—A unique feature 
of the Seattle Home Builders’ Exposition, 
‘cheduled to begin at the Civic Auditorium 
sane on April 29, will be an exhibit of 32 
miniature houses, built on a scale of one inch 
to one foot. These houses will constitute a 
little city. They are being constructed by 
master builders, from plans prepared by local 


architects. 





Big Meeting Is Held to Advance 
"Better Housing" 


New Beprorp, Mass., March 11.—B. F. 
Howe, of the Acushnet Saw Mills Co., this city, 
presided at a big meeting of representatives of 
all the lines of industry having to do with the 
building trades, including banks and civic organ- 
izations, held here on a recent evening. The 
vas company hall was well filled and a good 
deal of enthusiasm wasmanifested in the Bet- 
ter Housing program, 
which has for its object 
the stimulation of mod- 
ernization and repairs. 
This is one of a series 
of meetings arranged to 





B. F. HOWE, 
Presided at Meeting 
to Promote Mod- 
ernization 





present the objectives 
of the Federal Housing 
Administration and to 
familiarize representa- 
tives of the building 
trades, as well as home 
owners, with the means 
whereby the latter may 
avail themselves of the 
loan features, of the 
National Housing Act. 

One suggestion advanced at the meeting was 
that a big parade be held for the purpose of 
publicizing and promoting the campaign and 
a committee was appointed to work out the 
details. Chairman Howe emphasized the fact 
that the Better Housing program will directly 
benefit no less than 23 different lines of busi- 
ness, which he enumerated. Another feature of 
the local drive is a house-to-house canvass, now 
under way, for the purpose of enlisting the 
interest of home owners in making repairs and 
modernization. 

W. F. Hazelton, executive secretary of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Rhode 
Island, also spoke in support of the movement, 
and was given a rising vote of appreciation. 





Remodeling Story Told in Pictures 


“How. to Solve Several Remodeling Prob- 
lems With One Material—At One Low Cost,” 
is the title of a beautiful and profusely illus- 
trated folder just published by the Insulite Co. 

Two of the “Before” and “After” pictures 
Were recently given nationwide prominence 
through their selection by the Federal Housing 
‘Administration for its “Better Housing Bul- 
letin, _The center spread of the folder repro- 
duces nineteen actual photographs of representa- 
tive remodeling work in homes, schools, 
churches, theaters, factories, garages etc., and 
acts as an excellent poster display for lumber 
dealers. , 

This folder should stimulate remodeling busi- 
ness. Copies may be obtained by writing the 
Insulite Co,, Minneapolis, Minn. 





To INSURE dependable operation all fire ex- 


tinguishers should be inspected two or three 
times a year. 
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Dealers Enjoy Barbecue—View 
Manufacturing Plant 


CLARKSVILLE, TEx., March 11.—About one 
hundred retail lumber dealers from north Texas, 
Dallas, Fort Worth and other points, among 
them Paul Bringman, of Waples-Painter Co., 
Gainesville, Tex., and Carl Wilson, Lingo- 
Leeper Lumber Co., Denison, participated in 
a barbecue celebrating the opening of the Kurth 
Lumber Manufacturing Co. plant here recently. 
Although the plant has been in operation for 
some time, this formal celebration was delayed. 
The barbecue, prepared by Jess Stiles, of 
Clarksville, who is noted for his skill in this 
line, was served in the great cooling shed at 
the dry kilns. Everyone enjoyed the celebra- 
tion, and a number of the dealers were given 
their first view of a large sawmill operation 
during a trip of inspection through the plant. 

J. H. Kurth, Jr., president of the company ; 
E. L. Kurth and E. L. Kurth, Jr., of Keltys, 
and Eli Wiener, of Dallas, were present and 
assisted H. A. Maas, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, in looking after the comfort of 
their dealer guests. 


The plant of the Kurth Lumber Manufac- 
turing Co., modern and up-to-date in every par- 
ticular, is the latest addition to the lumber in- 
dustry in Texas, and already has won an 
enviable reputation in the trade for the excel- 
lent manufacture and high quality of its prod- 
ucts, which are sold through the Angelina 


“County Lumber Co., of Keltys, Tex. 





Sells Quarter Million Feet for 
Dredge, Dock Work 


ABERDEEN, WasH., March 9.—The port 
commissioners of Grays Harbor yesterday 
awarded the Polson Lumber & Shingle Co. a 
contract for supplying 265,000 feet of lumber 
for use in dredge and dock work at the port of 
Grays Harbor. The contract calls for supply- 
ing 205,000 feet for rebuilding the port dredge 
hull, and 60,000 feet for extending the inshore 
end of the pier in slip No. 2. The contract was 
awarded the Polson company on its low bid of 
$4,551. 





1934 Production Almost 
Equalled by Shipments 


WasuincTon, D. C., March 4.—Total lum- 
ber production of 15,222,946,000 feet in 1934 
is shown on the complete report of production, 
shipments, and gross stocks for that year just 
issued by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association—the first report of its kind to be 
put out by the association. Shipments totalled 
15,116,380,000 feet, and stocks on hand at the 
mills are shown at 7,803,366,000 feet as of Jan. 
1, 1935, a comparatively small increase above 
the same figure for the beginning of 1934. 


The complete tabulation for the year was 
made possible through the system of reporting 
inaugurated by the Lumber Code. Heretofore 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has made an estimate each January which 
very closely anticipated the full report of the 
U. S. Census Bureau, usually made in the fol- 
lowing fall. 


A healthy reduction in stocks on hand since 
the beginning of the year is indicated by the 
association’s weekly barometer, the latest issue 
showing that, while production during the first 
eight weeks of the year was 5 percent above 
the same period of 1934, both shipments and 
orders are 30 percent above those for the pre- 
ceding vear. Stocks on hand as of the end 
of the eighth week, expressed in terms of dav’s 
production, are the same for both years: 167 
days’; whereas this year there were sufficient 
unfilled orders on hand to take care of 30 days’ 
production, as against only the equivalent of 
25 days’ production at the end of the same 
week in 1934. 


Here’s WHY this 


INSULATION 
means Money 


to YOU! 











B-'/,”0r 1”board C-Perfect-fitting Wall-thick 
type — inade- bats repel heat or cold. 
quate results. Wonderful results. 
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A-Hollow stud- 


ding space—no 
insulative value. 


Push the Insulation Best for Home- 
owners—Most Profitable for Builders 





OW can filling only 4%” or 1” of the air 
space between the walls with Insulation 
compare with CAPITOL ROCK WOOL Bats 
filling all three and five-eighths inches! 
8° to 15° cooler in summer! Uniform tempera- 
tures upstairs and down. The 76% to 81% win- 
ter heat loss of the uninsulated house SAVED! 
Use the Coupon below for the full details on 
this new profit-making product, including the 
experience of other dealers. Act before the 
openings are filled. 





Capitol Rock Wool Bats fit 
snugly; cut easily to odd sizes 


What a Product to Sell! 


1 Capitol Rock Wool is a year-round seller. Heat-and- 
cold, fire-and-vermin proof; sound-deadening; moist- 
ure-resisting. 


2 Manufactured in bats 15” x 23” x 3 54”, fitting between 
standard 2 x 4 studding spaced 16” x 24” centers. 
Easy to install. Packed in cartons convenient to stock. 


3 Supported by vigorous advertising and merchandis- 
ing. 


CAPITOL 


ROCK WOOL INSULATIONS 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
The Standard Lime & Stone Co., Balto., Md., (Est. 1888) 


Send us full details on making profits in the insula- 
tion field: AL-3 


Capitol Rock Wool Bats are re- 
silient, flexible, permanent 
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DRDO 5iisccssisscesses- — 4 
CO) Check if interested in Blowing for insulating existing houses. 
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Bank Advertises: “Money for Building” 


Mattoon, ILt., March 11.—Con- 
fidence in both the future of real 
estate and the certainty of adequate 
Government protection of bank 
liquidity is being expressed in a 
material way by the National 
Bank of Mattoon, which starting 
Jan. 31 has been taking large dis- 
play space in the Mattoon Journal- 
Gazette to advertise that it has 
money to loan for new construction 
under Title II of the National 
Housing Act. 


Already, as of March 8, the 
bank has obtained FHA commit- 
ments on two loans totaling $13,750 
—one $9,000 loan for a new home 
and one $4,750 loan for refinanc- 
ing—and has submitted four other 
loans, totaling $12,750, to the FHA 
office in Springfield awaiting com- 
mitments. The bank officials are 
confident that these four also will 
be approved, Vice President Fred 
Grant told the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, and when this is done the 
bank’s total of FHA loans to date 
will reach $26,500. 

The National Building & Loan 
Association of Mattoon has also 
advertised the fact that it has been 
approved as an FHA mortgagee 
and that “as soon as the Illinois 
legislature approves an amendment 
to the Building and Loan Act, now 
before it, we will be in position to 
offer borrowers loans under Title 
Two, or on the regular building 
and loan plan, as they may elect.” 

Lumber dealers are using plenty 
of display space to give strong sup- 
port to this new program of con- 
struction financing, for partly 
through the urging of the news- 
paper publisher, W. B. Hamel, and 
especially through the lumbermen’s 
own native sagacity they are con- 
vinced that although the bank has 
a splendid opportunity for service 
in convincing even the skeptics that 
there actually is money for build- 
ing, after all the real selling job 
must be done by those who have 


Repair... Improve... 
Modernize . . . Build 
See Us If You Need 


Money! 


Long term, easy payment loans 
can be easily and quickly ar- 
ranged under the Federal Hous- 


ing Plan. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
MATTOON 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


the materials or labor to sell. 
It is they who must make people 
want to build homes, and build 
them now, for without this own- 
your-home desire the bank’s offer 
of money to loan will go a-begging 
for takers. And so will the lum- 
bermen’s offer of lumber for sale! 

Realizing this the Estate of J. D. 


tate expenses. 


imately ten days’ time. 





Andrews, 


ing likewise. 





Insured Real Estate 
Mortgage Loans 
Title II 
Federal Housing Administration 


We are now ready to accept applications for first 
mortgage loans on residential property under Title I, 
Federal Housing Administration. 


Money is available for any purpose whatsoever on 
new or existing property at rates fixed by the Federal 
Housing Administration—may run for as long as twenty | 
years and be for amounts up to as high as 80% of ap- 
praised valuation—to be repaid in monthly installments, 
which will also include a monthly proportionate amount 
of your taxes and fire and tornado insurance, thus af- 
fording property owners an easy way to pay all real es- 


Loans at present can be completed in approx 


APPLICATIONS INVITED 


We are acting as an authorized mortgagee under 
Federal Housing Administration Certificate No. 83 


The National Bank of Mattoon 


ABOVE: Good news for would- 
be home owners in and near 
this Illinois city—the National 
Bank of Mattoon on Jan. 31 
took a quarter-page space in 
the local newspaper to tell the 
glad tidings that money again 
is available for financing homes, 
under Title Il of the National 
Housing Act 


LEFT: One of the smaller ad- 
vertisements (2-column, 6-inch) 
with which the bank continues 
to make known the fact that 
there is money for home build- 
ing, and home repairing, too 


RIGHT: The Estate of J. D. 
retail 
material firm, also quickly took 
advertising space, to help sell 
homes, and the two other lum- 
ber dealers lost no time in do- 
Here is one of 
the ads inserted by the Kent 
Lumber & Coal Co., in 2-col- 
umn space 6 inches deep; the 
McKamy Lumber Co. is par- 
ticipating in similar manner 


Andrews, which for months had 
been a consistent advertiser of 
home repair possibilities, on Feb. 
2 followed up the bank’s big ad- 
vertisement with 3-column, 13-inch 
display of its own, which in 48- 
and 24-point type at the top an- 
nounced: “Andrews Lumber Co.— 
Title Two FHA. Ready to help 











lumber and 














BUILD THIS YEAR! 


For the first time in several years money is now 
available for new homes, 


The Federal Housing Administration, through its 
agent, the National Bank of Mattoon, has money to 
loan on very attractive terms. 


We arc also informed that our local building and 
Joan associations are getting ready to make loans 
on new homes, 


FOR INFORMATION 


KENT 
LUMBER AND COAL CO. 


PHONE THE LUMBER NUMBER 


March 16, 19; 


with explanations, suggestions, ¢. 
timates etc.” Beneath this Was 3 
picture of the firm’s office and on, 
of its big sheds, captioned as fol. 
lows: 

The office and plant of ty, 
Estate of J. D. Andrews, locate 
at Eighteenth Street and Prajri, 
Avenue. A complete line g 
building materials is Carried jy 
stock at all times. The Planing 
mill, located a block north of the 
office, is equipped to do on Short 
notice all kinds of millwork, Ti, 
firm carries the Sherwin-Wi. 
liams line of paints and a gon. 
plete display of builders’ harg. 
ware. 

Then, over the name of the 
company and its slogan “All Kinds 
of Building Materials” appearej 
this message in 14 point type: 

As has been the case since 1833, 
the Andrews Lumber Company is 
ready to assist home owners ip 
rehabilitating their property or 
in building new residences, 

Title Two of the Federal Hous. 
ing Administration is, in ow 
opinion, one of the greatest 
things ever conceived to enable 
property owners to retain pos- 
session of their homes, to build 
new homes, to modernize, repair 
or do anything on earth you want 
to do with it. 

You may borrow up to 80% of 
the appraised value of the prop- 
erty! 

You may spread the monthly 
payments over a period of twenty 
years! 

That, to us, seems to be more 
than liberal. 
of opportunity for the home 
owner to get the action he has 
been wanting during the past 
four or five years. 

The Estate of J. D. Andrews 
offers its services, free estimates, 
suggestions and explanations of 
Title Two of the FHA and any 
other help we are able to extend 

We are co-operating fully with 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and the National Bank of 
Mattoon, an authorized mort- 


gagee, which has announced its 
readiness to complete loans, 





YOU CAN 


ASK US 








It suggests a world [ 
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—_ > help customers get Title I loans, but Everett F. as to be almost certainties, in the majority of LONG | IMBERS! 
‘ane Kent told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the jobs it could not be known definitely where the 
{ nd one hank has done so much advertising itself that money came from. : 
as fol. it practically dominates the field, and there is Nor do the lumbermen care where it came Our Main 
fittle call for lumber dealers’ help in arrang- from. They know that they got a gratifying Lumber 
10 = ing financing, because the prospective borrow- increase in business, and that is the first im- Busi 
| rain a have been made to feel quite free to go portant fact. They also know that there is usiness 
line og direct to the bank with no intermediary needed. every indication of a far greater increase this Our Real 
rried jn The vigorous manner in which Mattoon spring, in the real building season, and that } poet sn 
Planing F ized upon the opportunities afforded by Title is the all-important fact. Sure a sizable chunk umber — 
of the I was described in the Sept. 29, 1934, issue of of the cash came from FHA loans and they are Business is 
4. the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and on this return well pleased with the Act and will continue 
rin-Wie visit the writer sought to find out how much to push it, but that doesn’t matter. What 
@ com. business that active campaign had brought the really matters is that the cash did come, and G 
* hard. jumber dealers here. But this they were unable continues to come. ow’ 
- { 
of th L e 
“| Bank's First ‘Title II’ Loan Is Completed, 
nx! Banks First Title If Loan Is Completea, té 
ce 1888, | * f 6 S d pa 
pany is 
=: Building of $6,000 Home Starte OSTRANDER 
erty or 
es, ° 
1 Hous. [Continued from Front Page) — not neve wae nhsobettly sees, gene RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
in ou and is making just one reservation— Mave had to carefully c 3 al 
rreateat ay anit wh FHA loans will be specifications ourselves, to i the ogg A OSTRANDER, WASH. 
_ enable eer onstruction only, no re- for the mortgage.” ‘he other factor, the ee . . 
in pos- —— | 4 " character of the neighborhood, was already The Original Long Timber Mill 
© build tmancing applications being accepted. in the 
- repair meantime, also, it is continuing its operations well known to the bank. 
DU Want under Title 1, for this bank has made sixty Locally the loan looked good, so the ap- —__—_—_— 
loans, totaling $25,000, and at the suggestion plication in due form was sent to the State 
80% of of loss on these the banker almost withered office of the FHA in Springfield, asking tor 
© Drop the reporter. “How much loss? Why, there a commitment. Here there was only negli- 
hasn’t been any and there won't be any! gible delay, for the plans and specifications at A C K | . & L EW | q 
nent No need for any banker to have a loss on had —_ — gre " the — 
, this kind of loan, if he is careful, unless of visor did suggest a few minor changes. e 
a3 conte the borrower has a bad accident or of these, for example, was that the sill should EXPORT - - DOMESTIC 
7 worl sickness or something like that.” be bricked up; this is not commonly done in 
home At the Allen Lumber Co.’s offices W. S. Peoria, and some other supervisor might not Shippers of 
he has Musser, vice president and sales manager, sk for it, but this one did, and since it was - - 
© past agreed With Mr. Batchelor that the process of — to — ye aan made FAR Ww EST BRAND 
f i this loan through the Federal so that work might not be delayed on a ‘ sae 
ndrews C peng, ee : g . imple, technicality. Another change requested was Fir Piling and Spars 
ineates Housing Administration was quite simple, i buil 
ous af especially in view of the fact that they were that the location of the garage (to be — Fir Veneer Logs 
nd any “breaking trail”’—that this was the first loan a a should be oe OC | plot p care 
extend of its kind made here. A man came in one [this again was no diliiculty, tor the proposec Export Loas. all species 
ly with day and said he wanted to build a five-room a of ~ ~~ ae ergo dl P 95. P 
nistra- bungalow. He was not an old customer of Known, and for the architect to a e H tIdi 
wer a _ sy cael ‘ocldanie had been brought in detail to the plot plan was a simple matter. American Bank Building 
a ts through the Allen advertisements of its plan Ray these few a — _ of, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
ed its . cal]: . ‘ 
' of selling the home complete. the commitment was immediately torthcom 
a5 He told the lumberman what sort of house ing, and the loan arrangements were — | Cable Address -- Macbar 
— he wanted, and how much money he had to. Pleted. Work started at once; the cost of L— 
put into it. Skilled builders went over his the first part of it will be met by the owner's 
plans with him, by reference to pictures in down payment, and the bank will pay over HOTEI BENSON 
home plan books discovering the architec- the rest of the money as the building pro- 
tural style he wanted, and by careful ques- gresses. It is expected that the home will ——= 
be completed late in June or early in July, 


. this information a rough sketch was prepared fine new home, both materials and work- ’ 
by an Allen draftsman, and at the same time ™anship guaranteed by the Allen Lumber E believe 
the customer was informed—by men who Co., and the mortgage will be paid off in that there is 
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Both the Kent Lumber & Coal Co. and the 
McKamy Lumber Co. have also advertised 
their willingness to aid home owners or pros- 
pective home owners in this enterprise, just as 
they have been advertising their willingness to 


tioning discovering the arrangement which 
would meet the needs of his family. From 


knew—just what financial arrangements 
would be available to build this home for 
him here in Peoria. He was told what the 


to say, for in most cases the names of the bor- 
rowers were not made known—certainly not 
by the bank—and although the lumbermen had 
certain knowledge of FHA money on some 
jobs and at other times suspicions so strong 


when the buyer and his family will have a 


monthly installments which it is already as- 
sured the family income will cover. In the 
meantime the bank holds a mortgage on 
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building and loan could do for him, and the which it is insured against loss, and the States more hand- | 
insurance companies, and the banks, and he cash will have given employment to local somely furnishedor 
decided to try to get a loan from the bank, builders instead of reposing in useless dig- that offers more to 
under Title II of the Housing Act. Already nity in the bank vaults. > r 
he knew just how much his house would It makes an inspiring beginning to what uieasneeae 
cost him, for when he decided to go ahead promises to be a good building year in — | 
with the project the Allen company had Peoria, and the picture of the staking out 
drawn up definite plans and specifications of the ground for the new home made a Keller and Boyd 
and had made him a price on the entire job, powerful centerpiece for the building page 0 = 
with materials backed by a $1,000 bond and in the local papers. The Allen company 9 ¢ 
with labor guaranteed for a year. ran a 3-column, 10-inch advertisement in perators \ 

It was then up to the customer, and he both papers, and with it each publication = 


did his dealing direct with the Jefferson bank. 
lis equity was satisfactory, and his personal 
responsibility was easily established—so 
much for the borrower. “We knew the house 
would be all right when completed,” Mr. 
Batchelor said, “because it was guaranteed 
by the lumber company, and the Allen Lum- 
er Co. is reliable and strong. We needed 
no further assurance on that account. If it 
had been some lumber company that we did 


carried a detailed story describing the man- 
ner in which the lumber company sells the 
home complete and the benefits which this 
brings to the buyer. 


for a loan if needed.” 


The Peoria Journal-Transcript runs a 


The climax of the 
firm’s advertisement is the statement, “We 
handle the complete project for you. One 
transaction completes the entire deal. We 
will take care of all the details and arrange 
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building page each Sunday and each Tues- 
day, and Earl W. Maloney, advertising man- 
ager, said that several leading lumber dealers 
regularly participate. Besides the Allen 
company the names of the Wahlfeld Manu- 
facturing Co. and the Miller Lumber Co. 
were observed in each of two issues. The 
newspaper is vigorously promoting the 
building page and considers it of prime im- 
portance this year. The entire building in- 
dustry is about to enter upon a promotion 
campaign which will be centered about a 
building show to be held at the armory 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


April 16-21, and the success of this enter- 
prise may be gauged by the fact that nearly 
half of the space was sold in the first four 
days after the committee opened its offices. 
A local advertising man, J. J. Keith, has 
been engaged to promote and manage the 
exposition, and he reports that most of the 
lumbermen already have agreed to partici- 
pate in the enterprise. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 11.—Southwestern 
lumbermen watched with interest last week the 
efforts of several traffic bodies to obtain a re- 
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hearing on the Rudy Patrick ys, Abilene & 
Southern R. R. case, in which the Interstat, 
Commerce Commission condemned the Dresens 
transit privileges in freight rates. Though pm 
and seed processors in all States west of the 
Mississippi River were directly affected, rat 
men feel that several other industries making 
use of transit privileges, among them lumber 
live stock and butter and eggs, will feel the ef 
fects of the ruling. Petitions for a rehearing 
seeking a reversal of the ruling, have been pre. 
pared by the Nebraska Railway Commission 
and the Southwestern Millers’ League, 


U. S. Lumbermen Offer Tariff “Trade” to Canada 


Propose Reduced Duties on Species of Lumber Scarce in the United States 
—No Change in the Species of Lumber Produced in Surplus by Both Countries 


WasHINGTON, March 12.—Characterized as a 
statesman-like proposal, the nine interested re- 
gional associations of lumber manufacturers, 
acting in unison through the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, today submitted to 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information of 
the State Department, recommendations for a 
truly reciprocal deal with Canada. For the first 
time in the course of the negotiation of agree- 
ments with foreign countries for the purpose of 
encouraging reciprocal trade under the Presi- 
dent’s program, it is said, a major American 
industry endorses the idea of reciprocal trade 
and forthrightly outlines a basis of mutual tariff 
concessions. 


Approves Mutually Advantageous Trade 


“The American lumber industry approves, and 
accepts as desirable,” says the statement by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
“the principle and the practice of mutually ad- 
vantageous reciprocal trade and tariff agree- 
ments between the United States and other na- 
tions.” The principle of exchange of lumber 
between the United States and Canada is out- 
lined as follows: 

1.—Reasonable and effective protective tar- 
iffs on lumber of species which are in surplus 
supply in both countries, and also on Cana- 


dian lumber directly supplanting lumber of 
species which are in surplus in the United 
States. 


2.—The principle is laid down as an ulti- 
mate objective that reciprocal trade in an 
important sense can be attained between the 
United States and Canada only with the re- 
establishment of equal access by the two 
countries to the competitive world lumber 
markets. This refers particularly to the 
tariff preferential system within the British 
Empire. 

3.—As between the United States and Can- 
ada it is held to be sound, permanent policy, 
and in the interest of the lumber trade, that 
duties be established as low as the law per- 
mits on a reciprocal exchange basis on the 
following surplus’ species for lumber of 
searce species (including in the case of 
Canada, northern white and Norway pine; 
and western white spruce, and, in the case 
of the United States, redwood; western white, 
sugar, Ponderosa and yellow pine; cypress; 
oak; gum; yellow poplar and chestnut). Of 
lumber of identical species and scarce in both 
countries, reciprocal exchange is advocated 
at moderate rates, permitting a reasonable 
range of trade, especially in border markets. 

4.—Reasonable tariff protection for surplus 
species of timber, on the basis of trading 
surpluses for scarcities, and of species scarce 
in both countries. 


It is stated in the brief that access to the 
United States markets by Canadian lumber, 
deterinined in the specified manner at reduced 
import duties, means access to a market fifteen 
times as large as the Canadian domestic mar- 
ket. Such an exchange, it is asserted, is war- 
ranted only if Canada similarly admits on com- 
parable terms to her less extensive markets the 
wider range of species scarce in Canada and 
available in surplus in the United States, as 
each country is a large natural lumber exporter. 





Makes Three Definite Recommendations 

Definite recommendations by the United States 
lumber industry are as follows: 

(a) The species relatively scarce in the 
United States or relatively scarce in both 
countries, on which American duties may be 
reduced to the extent to which the law per- 
mits, are northern white pine; Norway pine; 


western white spruce; eastern hemlock and 
basswood. The Canadian duties or other 
taxes or charges on these species are not 


to be greater than those 
United States, 

(b) With respect to species of lumber rela- 
tively scarce in Canada, it is proposed 
that duties or other charges on them when 
imported into Canada be at reduced rates 
comparable to those imposed by the United 
States on the species enumerated above. The 
species that are scarce or commercially non- 
existent in Canada are named as yellow pine; 
redwood, western white pine; Ponderosa pine; 
sugar pine and cypress. Also these hard- 
woods: Oak, gum, yellow poplar, chestnut. 

(c) On all other species of lumber im- 
ported into the United States from Canada, 
including hardwood flooring, no changes are 
to be made in the tariff. 


Leave Some Species in Present Status 


This exchange of concessions leaves Douglas 
fir, the chief lumber product of the North Pa- 
cific Coast, in the same status as at present in 
the tariff schedules of both countries, as it is 
produced in surplus for export in both Canada 
and United States. The same statement ap- 
plies to eastern spruce, manufactured mainly in 
the northeastern part of the United States and 
in the eastern part of Canada. 

In case the recommended reductions of tariffs 
on lumber imported into Canada from the 
United States are not conceded, the position of 
the American lumbermen is that there should 
be no reductions of tariffs on Canadian lumber. 

A proviso is made to the effect that, if im- 
portations of lumber from Canada at any time 
are in such volume or at such prices as sub- 
stantially to interfere with the ability of Amer- 
ican lumber manufacturers to observe the Lum- 
ber Code or mandatory regulations in any other 
form of wages, hours of employment and opera- 
tion, the recommended reductions may be modi- 
fied or the volume of imports regulated by the 
President. 


Asks Canada to Abandon Preferences 


The brief urges the Government of the United 
States to seek the co-operation of the Govern- 
ment of Canada in securing promptly the aban- 
donment of preferential tariffs in favor of Cana- 
dian lumber within the British Empire. Fur- 
thermore, it is recommended that so long as this 
preferential system is continued with respect to 
lumber within the British Empire, there shall 
be no deviation on the part of the United 
States from adherence to the policy of deliberate 
protection of American lumber of domestic pro- 
duction. 

The lumber brief gives, in great detail, rea- 
sons why tariff protection should be maintained 
on imports of lumber from Canada. It is pointed 


imposed by the 


out that the lumber industry pays 35 percent of 
the value of its products to labor, against 17 
percent for all American industry. Sawmills 
and logging camps alone normally employ 414- 
000 men, and the lumber industry is the major 
source of industrial employment in nine States, 
At present, unemployment in this industry js 
still of tragic proportions. The lumber pro- 
ducing capacity of the United States is grossly 
excessive, being more than three times as large 
as the 1934 production. 

The United States has the most extensive 
and most diversified commercial forest re- 
sources in the world, standing saw timber of 
the United States amounting to approximately 
1,700 billion feet as against 500 billion feet in 
Canada, of which less than 300 billion feet is 
accessible. The United States is the largest 
natural lumber exporting nation, and, until the 
depth of the depression was reached, the United 
States led in total exports. The American lum- 
ber industry is the largest in the world, and 
the maintenance of American forest resources 
must include, in the words of the U. S. Forest 
Service, aggressive and persistent efforts to re- 
tain, recapture and expand markets for wood. 
Under the Lumber Code, the lumber industry 1s 
now engaged in measures necessary for con- 
servation and sustained production of forest 
resources. 


Canada Has Competitive Advantages 


Canada is the principal competitor of the 
American lumber industry in both domestic and 
foreign markets. Canadian manufacturers have 
advantages over American manufacturers and 
distributors in respect of more favorable condi- 
tions and lower cost of timber holdings and 
purchases, lower transportation costs, especially 
in intercoastal shipments from British Colum- 
bia, and lower manufacturing costs. At present, 
hourly minimum wages in Washington and 
Oregon are about 70 percent higher than m 
neighboring British Columbia. 

The competition of imported lumber is not 
necessary to the assurance of reasonable prices 
in the United States. The average prices realized 
by American lumber manufacturers early m 
1934 were less than the cost of production m 
many species. The American lumber industry 
as a whole is still operating at heavy losses. 


Object to Free List for Canadian Lumber 


Canada has maintained for years a tariff and 
taxes generally totalling 32% or 34 percent on 
finished American lumber, and has, within the 
British Empire markets, preferential _ tariffs 
which practically exclude the competition 
American lumber. At present, importations 0 
forest products from Canada constitute 51 pet 
cent in value of all imports from Canada to the 
United States. Under these circumstances and 
others, the brief objects to Canadian proposals 
that Canadian lumber be placed on the United 
States free list. With the continuation of sutt- 
able protection, the lumber and timber products 
industries of the United States can be maiii- 
tained as a permanent supply of forest products, 
ample for domestic uses and export. 
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~ FROM THE 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION A 
THORN IN THE SIDE 


From a retail lumber dealer in South Dakota 
ter calling attention to a news item 
City paper, clipping of which was 
ferring to an extensive sawmill 
the Government. This 


comes a let 
in a Rapid 
enclosed, re! 
project instituted by 
dealer says: 

You will realize what this means to the re- 
tail lumber industry in this section. We can 
not get away from the small-mill competition, 
put it now appears that the Government also 
is going to be a competitor. The Code in- 
ereased this kind of competition greatly, as 
the dealers were tied up and the small mills 
sold directly to anyone for any price. 


The news item referred to 40,000,000 feet of 
lumber to be used in the Government’s Rural 
Rehabilitation Corporation project, and said: 

The lumber is being sawed at mills at tran- 
sient camps in the Limestone and Hell’s Can- 
yon area and will be trucked to Custer and 
placed in the huge dry kiln, soon to be com- 
pleted by the Government and located at the 
rear of the new planing building. The dry kiln 
is 68x72 feet. Its maximum capacity will be 
140,000 feet for each charge. 

Reports are becoming more numerous of the 
actual or proposed establishment of sawmills by 
the Government, ostensibly for relief purposes. 
Not only is this seriously affecting the business 
of retail lumber dealers, but lumber manufac- 
turers as well are feeling the ill-effects of this 
Government competition with private industry. 
Thus, while with one hand the Government pro- 
vides employment for some people, with the 
other it takes employment away from others, 
and at the same time impairs the ability of pri- 
vate industry to function as it should. 


* * * 


SALESMAN THINKS HE BEARS 
TOO MUCH OF THE BURDEN 


Recent articles in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
on the subject of salesmanship and the impor- 
tant place it holds in the future welfare of the 
lumber industry have developed a great deal of 
interest, and numerous communications have 
been received commenting on the articles men- 
tioned and on the subject generally. From a 
reader in Reading, Pa., comes a letter with the 
caption “A New Deal for Lumber Salesman,” 
which gives in a rather interesting way a phase 
of the subject which heretofore has had little 
attention. Not because it believes that the con- 
ditions mentioned are the rule rather than the 
exception, but simply in order to present to its 
readers this side of the picture, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN passes on the views of this writer, 
who says: 


The first requirement of a lumber salesman 
today is to give the manufacturer a history of 
his life, with the best bank and other refer- 
ences that can be had. If successful in landing 
a position, all he has to do is to buy an auto- 
mobile and start out to call on the trade. He 
must have enough money to pay all his travel- 
ing expenses, including hotel, gas and oil, keep 
his car in good running condition, and finance 
his home expenses. 

Second, he must furnish the firm for which 
he works the names of all his customers, what 
they use, etc., have calling cards printed with 
the name of the firm on them, and work hard 
and faithfully to advertise the firm among 
the trade. 

, Third, he is supposed to make the sales, col- 
ect accounts, settle all disputes, stand a part 
of the losses, pay for his own telephone and 
telegrams. 

The manufacturer agrees, if the salesman 
makes good, to pay him a small percent of the 
Sales after the lumber is shipped and paid for. 

After running around the country for several 
months, advertising the company, building up 
its business, the salesman finds that the firm is 
quoting the customer lower prices direct by 
mail than those for which he is supposed to 


sell. Then the deal is called off, and the sales- 
man is left with a worn out automobile and 
debts which it will take a lifetime to pay. 

Is it any wonder that the lumber business 
has suffered through cut-throat price competi- 
tion brought about by the lumbermen them- 
selves? Who knows the trade better than the 
man on the road? He has first hand informa- 
tion regarding the standing of the customers, 
knows the good from the bad, and if the lum- 
ber industry is ever going to forge ahead it 
will be the salesmen who will bring about that 
result. 

The average lumber salesman is willing to 
work under conditions as they are, he is will- 
ing to take part of the burden and, if manu- 
facturers would meet their salesmen half way, 
both would benefit. It is time that the sales- 
man gets a new deal, and when the day comes 
when the manufacturers will work hand in 
hand with their salesmen, then we will see con- 
ditions change for the better in the lumber 
industry. 

ae 


BELGIAN IMPORTER TELLS EFFECTS 
OF DIRECT SELLING 


Some illuminating comment on the situation 
of the lumber industry in Belgium, that will be 
of particular interest to American hardwood ex- 
porters, is made by a long-time reader of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, located at Antwerp, 
who in renewing his subscription for another 
year, says: 

Business is very quiet in Belgium, and an 
improvement can be looked for only when the 
exchange will settle itself on a sound basis, 
and when an international value—based on the 
gold point—will rise above the wordly chaos. 

In hardwoods, very little solid wood is being 
used by our furniture manufacturers. Almost 
everything is made out of plywood covered 
with a sheet of veneer, and the only kinds 
used are oak and walnut, both of which can 
be had cheap and good from eastern and south- 
ern European countries—which reduces the im- 
port from the United States. 

Competition is frightful and, as transactions 
are scarce and profits cut to the extreme, those 
with a limited capital are compelled to sell at 
still lower prices and far below the market 
price in order to get fresh money to go on with 
and this will last until the final collapse, which 
for many can not be far off. 

Add to all this the fact that large American 
concerns have appointed agents in Belgium to 
collect orders from consumers, upsetting the 
old established order of things—overlooking 
regular importers and doing away with the 
normal sources of providing—this still reduces 
the little which could be done and this will 
bring no relief to hand-to-mouth buying. In 
those conditions an old established stock busi- 
ness, with big wharves and large stocks and a 
numerous staff and vans and tractors, can no 
longer exist and must disappear. 


* * * 


THE OTHER FACTS THAT AFFECT 
DEMAND FOR HOMES 


A reader in Minnesota clipped from the front 
page of the March 2 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN the chart showing the number of 
marriages in Chicago compared with number 
of new houses and apartments constructed from 


1926 to 1934 inclusive, and sent it in with this | 


terse comment: 

“Fine. How many divorces?” 

That is a pertinent question all right, but 
still another reader comes back with this com- 
ment: 

“It would be interesting to have the figures 
on the number of births that have occurred in 
recent years while no new home building was 
in progress.” 

Marriages, births and divorces all are in- 
fluential factors that have a direct bearing upon 
the occupancy and ownership of homes. It 
would be greatly to the advantage of the build- 
ing industry for a closer study and more thor- 
ough analysis to be made of the vital statistics 
of the country. 


If You'll Only 
Permit Us... 


-.- we can “materially 
increase your Red Cedar 
, Shingle Demand, and 
there’s not a penny ex- 
pense to you. 

... The entire country is now being serv- 
iced by Bureau Fieldmen, who will gladly 
call and work with you in your vicinity. 

. . . Hundreds of Thousands of pieces of New 
Red Cedar Shingle Literature are now on the 
press for your distribution to the trade. 

...- New Display and Over-roofing Panels 
are yours for the asking. Experts to assist 
you on Municipal Ordinance and Building 
Code problems. We only ask that you Spec: 
ey , prene Label on Shingles you buy 
and sell! 


Write us to-day—for Service 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


4437 White Building, SE ATTLE, WASH 
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Long Leaf 


For Present Demands — 
For Future Needs 


Zimmerman Virgin Long Leaf has 
served the lumber and building trade for 
nearly half a century. It will continue to 
do'so for many years to come. 





Whether your business requires merely 
a few sticks to supply a rush order—or 
if you are restocking for prospective 
trade, we can give you the best of serv- 
ice. If you're catering to a quality mar- 
ket, you'll find it especially advantageous 
to stock Zimmerman Virgin Long Leaf. 


Anyway, you'll find it will pay you to 
send a trial order or invite us to quote. 


Southern Yellow Pine 
Dimension & Timbers 
Lignasan Treated Lumber 


JABENTLEY LUMBER CO. 











ZIMMERMAN. LA. 





LUMBERMEN! 


Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books that'll 
HELP YOU MAKE MONBY 
AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 
LUMBERMAN Chicago, IIl. 
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“Why Are Woodworkers Different— 


In That Their Industry Is So Poorly Organized?” 


Take the automobile industry for example. 
Some may say that it is because automobiles are 
manufactured by large corporations, and can 
have special advertising and selling departments 
and research laboratories, that they have made 
more progress in twenty-five years than wood- 
workers have in over a century. Also it is be- 
cause many substitutes, in some cases those 
which take the place of our product, are pro- 
duced by large companies with chemical lab- 
oratories, that their manufacturers have in- 
creased their business more in ten years than 
we have in a generation. Is it because of this 
that we are different? The woodworking in- 
dustry throughout the nation is one of the 
largest in the country and, if nationally organ- 
ized, could we not have national advertising and 
salesmanship and a research department; and 
with such advantages, ought we not to be able 
to produce the same results? 


Is It Because We Are 
Small Units That We Are 
Different? 


Such varied industries as florists, laundries, 
fruit growers and many others, composed of 
small units, have national associations. I don’t 
know exactly how many industries have na- 
tional associations, but I have seen a list of 
about 300 of the most prominent. Aren’t there 
many of these you can think of which are made 
up of small units? Is it because we are small 
units that nothing much can be accomplished 
and it won’t pay to organize nationally, that we 
are different? I will just mention one—the 
Florist Association (over 5,000 members in the 
United States), and its slogans “Say it with 
Flowers,” “Flowers by Wire,” and its advertis- 
ing to increase the use of flowers on Mother’s 
Day, Father’s Day, St. Valentine’s Day, etc. 

Aren’t there other national associations of 
small units you can think of that have accom- 
plished much by organizing and found it paid? 


Is It Because We Don't Need 
Research Work That We 
Are So Different? 


Couldn't our woodworking equipment, our 
method of manufacture, and our finished prod- 
uct be improved? Do we know all we should 
about different kinds of lumber and other mate- 
rials used? Just suppose some treatment could 
be found that would stop the swelling and 
shrinking of wood after delivery to the build- 
ing. Think how our business could be in- 
creased if some economical way were found to 
make wood fireproof. 

Aren’t there any other results that research 
could accomplish for the woodworkers? 


Is It Because We Don't 
Need National Advertising 
That We are Different? 


Do you think we who sell woodwork are get- 
ting our share of the consumer’s dollar? Aren’t 
there a lot of things nationally advertised that 
are not nearly as important to a man’s life 
as a home? Do you think it practical to reach 
the public by individual or group advertising ? 
Look through nationally known magazines and 
see what you can find in advertisements about 
woodwork. Do you ever hear anything on the 
radio about the merits etc. of our product? 

Aren’t there any other results that national] 
advertising could accomplish for woodworkers ? 


Is It Because We Don't Need Some 
Nationally Organized Salesmanship 
to Architects that We Are So Different? 


Are we woodworkers not leaving it to the 
architect as to whether or not he will specify 
wood, and isn’t he constantly being told about 
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the merits of steel and other substitutes by 
high priced salesmen or large corporations? Do 
you think this can be done thoroughly by a 
hit-or-miss method of individual woodworkers, 
especially as to seeing all the architects in the 
larger cities? 

Aren’t there any other results that salesman- 
ship to architects could accomplish for wood- 
workers ? 


Is It Because We Don't Need 
Better Architectural Relations 
That We Are So Different? 


If the work were thoroughly organized, 
couldn’t we members of the woodworking indus- 
try render the architect a complete service as 
to construction etc. of woodwork, so he could 
give his clients lasting satisfaction in their 
home? An architect can not have complete 
knowledge of all the different materials used in 
a building. Do you not think if he were prop-. 
erly approached he would be pleased to have 
an expert on woodwork help him? And what 
about ourselves—don’t you think if we were 
strongly enough organized we could, through 
a conference with the American Institute of 
Architects, have a better understanding of each 
other’s problems and, for instance, obtain some 
agreement about 34-inch scale drawings to be 
furnished at the time we make our estimates? 

Aren’t there any other results that better 
architectural relations could accomplish for 
woodworkers ? 


Is It Because We Don't Need 
to Try to Stop Chiseling 
That We Are So Different? 


On public buildings, bids of general con- 
tractors are opened publicly. Wouldn’t it be 
fairer if the same method should be followed 
on bids for private construction, in the presence 
of all contractors who have had the expense 
of making estimates, and if bids of all sub- 
contractors should be read off at the same time? 
Do you think if we were strongly enough or- 
ganized we could get the co-operation of the 
American Institute of Architects toward hav- 
ing an understanding that the architect was to 
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open woodworkers’ estimates and send Copies 
to all of those who are submitting bids? ; 

Isn’t there some sound, practical plan tha 
with a strong organization, would at least stop 
most of the “chiseling” ? 


Ils It Because There Is No 
Future for Woodwork 
That We Are So Different? 


Just let me start your answering this que. 
tion by mentioning the general admitted beayty 
of wood. Wood is not made by man overnight 
but is the result of years of growth and js 
part of nature’s wonderful scenery. Every 
piece is different, interesting and artistic. In. 
tators copy its grain because nothing more heap. 
tiful is known. It gives the comfort and warmth 








of feeling that we like in rooms that we liye 
in day after day. It lends itself to differen 
stains and colors which harmonize with the de. 
orator’s artistic scheme. It has been used for 
ages and, when used in exposed places, with 
stands the elements. It is a non-conductor of 
heat and cold. Now you go on and think of all 
the nice things about wood, and its adaptability 
in the construction and finishing of homes and 
other buildings. 


Other Possibilities Open to 
Woodworkers Who Look Ahead 


Is it because we don’t need nationally organ- 
ized plans for listing bureaus, for economy and 
better stabilization of estimates on plans and 
specifications? Is it because we don’t need an 
apprentice system for training more and better 
mechanics and a level of wages that will com- 
pare with other industries whose employees are 
no more skilled than ours? Is it because times 
are hard ?—well, I first tried, several years ago, 
to get woodworkers to organize nationally, but 
then they were making money and didn’t need 
to. Is it because of the codes etc. ?—One time 
it was because we must not spoil the results of 
cost bureaus by taking on any other activities. 
And so I could go on and on—but so can you. 

The question is “Why are woodworkers dif- 
ferent in that their industry is so poorly or- 
ganized?” My answer is, We woodworkers 
are so busy with the little things of the present, 
that we don’t take time to think of the big 
things of the future. 

What is your answer? 


Buying “Worlds Fair” Lumber 


Demolition of the buildings of Chicago’s Cen- 
tury of Progress is proceeding at a rapid pace, 
and is yielding large quantities of used.or “sal- 
vage” lumber and other building materials, the 
disposal of which is a subject of keen interest, 
not only to the local trade but to dealers and 
others within a radius of several hundred miles; 
and, quite naturally, to the normal suppliers of 
those dealers. For the reassurance of any who 
may be apprehensive of price disturbances or 
difficult competitive conditions engendered be- 
cause of this abnormal source of supply—in the 
Chicago area especially—it may be said that 
this used stock seems to be flowing into con- 
suming channels in an orderly manner, calcu- 
lated to absorb the supply with minimum effect 
upon prices or normal demand for new lumber. 

In the first place, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is informed, at least 90 percent of the salvage 
stock sold thus far has been shipped outside of 
the strictly Chicago trade area, and it is ex- 
pected that about that ratio will be maintained, 
which should dispose of any fear of flooding of 
the local market. 


The wrecking of the buildings is being done 


by the Barker-Goldman-Lubin Co., whose get- 
eral offices are in Springfield, Ill., with local 
operating headquarters at 31st Street and the 
Outer Drive, Chicago. About two hundred men 
are employed at present, and about 100,000 feet 
of lumber per day is being reclaimed and cot- 
ditioned for further use, by extraction of all 
nails, squaring of ends where necessary etc, 
according to statement of Mr. Lubin to af 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN_ representative 0 
Wednesday of this week. Last week nine cat- 
loads of material were shipped to lumber deal- 
ers in adjoining territory—mainly Indiana, Iowa 
and Michigan, with one shipment to Kentucky. 

On Tuesday of this week William H. Badeaux, 
secretary of the Iowa Association of Lumber 
and Building Material Dealers, with headquat- 
ters at Des Moines, and Glen R. Newton, line 
yard operator, of Nevada, Iowa (also newly 
elected president of the Iowa association) wert 
in Chicago inspecting the stock available, with 
a view to reporting their findings to Iowa deal- 
ers who have expressed interest in the propos! 
tion of stocking some of this Century of Prog- 
ress lumber. The outcome of their visit, ™ 
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art, was the shipment of a sample carload, 
ed up of the various items available, to Mr. 
Newton’s yard at Nevada. 
~ All lumber and other building materials sal- 
yaged is being assembled at convenient sites 
_the lumber on the space occupied during the 
Exposition by the Wings of a Century page- 
ant, and other items under the dome of the 
Travel and Transportation building. | 

Mr, Lubin, in response to questions of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, esti- 
mated that the total supply of used lumber to 
he marketed as result of wrecking of the Ex- 
position buildings would be around eight mil- 
lion feet, besides five million feet of plaster- 
hoard, one million feet of plywood, one million 
feet of insulating board, and certain other minor 
‘tems. This material, he said, is being sal- 
vaged and stored at the two sites named at 
the rate of about 100,000 feet per day. 

The lumber stock embraces practically all 
sizes of dimension, including 4x4 and larger 
timbers. No finish, flooring, doors or windows 
suited to residence construction are being 
offered. i 

Sales are made to all comers: Lumber retail- 
ers, contractors, and consumers (including in- 
dividual home owners). Disposal of large 
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quantities at wholesale is not contemplated. All 
sales are based on lumber and other material 
in pile at the assembly sites already named; 
terms cash; no deliveries. Mr. Lubin stated 
that price of the material averages around $20 
per thousand feet. He estimated that every- 
thing would be sold within the next eight 
months. 

Besides the carload shipments already re- 
ferred to, dealers and others have trucked out 
lumber to various points within a radius of 
300 miles. 

Mr. Lubin poirted out that the sale of this 
salvaged stock 1 °ily is acting as a stimulus to 
consumption of regular yard stock of retailers 
in the areas to which it is going, inasmuch as— 
because of the limited variety of items available 
in the used stock—not more than 20 percent of 
the requirements for construction of a building 
can be met from that source, necessitating the 
purchase, by the consumer, of the other 80 per- 
cent from the regular stock of his local dealer. 
Then, too, he said, the opportunity to save 
something on material bill, by using the sal- 
vaged stock, encourages builders who have been 
hesitating to go ahead, thereby creating a de- 
mand for the many needed items that are not 
included in the reclaimed stock. 


Forestry Committee of Manufac- 
turers Meets 


The committee on forest conservation of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, of which J. M. Bush, Negaunee, 
Mich., is chairman, held an important meeting 
in Chicago on March 4, at which reports were 
made by the foresters, covering activities in 
Wisconsin and Michigan under the forestry sec- 
tion of the Lumber Code, and indicating that 
lumber manufacturers and timber owners in 
that section were giving fine co-operation. The 
work in prospect was outlined, covering inspec- 
tion, management studies, and informative help 
to logging superintendents and logging crews. 

Forester Stoddard advised that estimates as 
to the annual growth of hemlock and hardwood 
ran from 150 to 300 board feet of timber per 
acre, but he thought that the average growth 
would be between 175 and 200 feet. 

On slash removal, one company reported a 
cost of 75 cents per thousand feet for a complete 
lopping and scattering over a five-acre area, 
while for complete disposal another company 
reported a cost of 20 cents, including lopping 
and some scattering. 


Has Plan for Government Purchases 


E. W. Tinker, regional forester, said he felt 
that much progress had been made since the first 
meeting of the committee a year ago. Comply- 
ing with previous suggestions covering respon- 
sibilities of the public agencies, he had devel- 
oped a plan under which all partners would 
benefit and whereby the Government in certain 
areas would purchase not only cut-over lands 
but also residual timber and even matured tim- 
ber. This plan has been presented to the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission and the 
Proposals definitely approved, and it will now 
be possible for the Forest Service to purchase 
any type of forest land, whether timbered or 
not, if such land is located inside the designated 
purchase areas. Mr. Tinker said he would like 
to see the owners of land inside of such areas 
keep it and cut it selectively under approved 
plans. Approximately one-half of the present 
standing commercial timber of Michigan and 
one-third of such timber in Wisconsin, is now 
within the limits of such purchase areas; there- 
lore, many operators now are in position to 
consider the possibilities of selective logging 
under a plan whereby the residual timber can 
be taken over by the Government on a fair 
basis, if the operator is not in position to carry 
On a sustained operation. 

Estimated yields on a sample acre of the 
northern hemlock and hardwood type were 


charted on the blackboard, based on Garver’s 
studies at northern mills in 1926 and 1927, 
which show the estimated realization of differ- 
ent diameter groups. Assuming these figures 
to be correct, this acre would have, after it had 
been cut to a 16-inch diameter limit, approxi- 
mately one-third of the timber volume remain- 
ing, with an immediate conversion value of 
$10.56 per acre. Assuming that the stand grows 
at the rate of 175 feet per year, the estimated 
worth of this timber in twenty years at present 
values would be $13.20. If put on a permanent 
sustained-yield basis, to be periodically cut every 
twenty years, the present worth would figure 
more than $15, as compared with $10.56 under 
immediate conversion. To these values must be 
added the land value as appraised. Forester 
Stoddard thought that this analysis is chiefly 
useful in showing that there are possibilities of 
realizing greater values out of a timber holding 
by selective cutting or by sustained-yield opera- 


tion. 
Other Matters Are Discussed 


Among other matters discussed was that of 
car stakes. Based on owners’ estimates, it was 
shown that the cost of cutting car stakes varies 
from 5, 7 and 8 cents each up to an extreme 
maximum of 20 cents. The present annual use 
of tree car stakes is around 150,000. There is 
an annual expenditure of $25,000 for car stakes. 
Forester Cook suggested that the proper solu- 
tion of this problem would be for each operator 
to equip his car with patent car stakes. 

Among other matters discussed were timber- 
land taxes; revision of forest practice rules; 
enforcement of low stump cutting; and two 
applications for designation as sustained-yield 
operations. These were the Menominee Indian 
Mills and the Patten Timber Co. 

Foresters, members of the committee, and 
other manufacturers present all agreed that defi- 
nite progress is being made under the Forestry 
Code, and all were pleased with the result of 
this conference. 





To Open Bids on Vnenies for 
Grand Coulee Workers 


SpoKANE, Wasu., March 9.—Bids on the con- 
struction of twenty-five one-room houses of 
various designs for the United States engineers’ 
town at Grand Coulee Dam, will be opened at 
Almira, March 22, at the office of the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 
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_Lumber Industry Establishes General 
Export Agency 


WasuincTon, D. C., March 11.—Establish- 
ment of a national agency for lumber export 
has been outlined at a meeting here of lumber 
export groups representing western and south- 
ern softwoods, and hardwoods. The new body 
at their request will function as a part of the 
activities of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Substantial financial sup- 
port has been underwritten by the exporters. 

It was agreed that the outstanding present 
task of the new agency is the preparation and 
submittal of briefs, setting forth the position of 
the forest products industries with reference to 
foreign trade, to those agencies of the Federal 
Government having in hand the negotiation of 
reciprocal trade agreements with foreign coun- 
tries. A brief was filed in connection with the 
pending trade agreements with Italy, and plans 
were approved for the adequate presentation of 
facts with regard to other agreements in the 
making or in prospect, including those with 
Canada, and nearly fifteen other countries. 

The status of American lumber trade in those 
important foreign markets for which trade 
agreements will be negotiated, including their 
tariffs, quota and exchange restrictions, and 
other artificial barriers to imports from the 
United States, was thoroughly canvassed. The 
conference agreed that the following points 
should be regarded in these applications: 

1—To seek a reduction in duty sufficient 
to permit a substantial increase in sales of 
American lumber in each market. 

2.—Where duty is assessed on a basis of 
weight, to seek a change to basis of meas- 
urement. 

3.—Show disadvantages due to difference 


in ocean rates from U. S. and other exporting 
countries. 

4—Seek, through law if necessary, a 
United States drawback on reimported box 
lumber cut to multiple shook lengths; this 
for only those markets approved by box 
shook exporters. 

5.—Seek to establish favorable foreign 
tariff classifications for fabricated timbers 
such as designed by the Timber Engineer- 
ing Co. 

6.—In addition to presenting the economic 
condition of the lumber industry, show needs 
for added outlets for mature timber products. 

7.—Show estimates of possible sales to 
each foreign market under more favorable 
tariff treatment. 

8.—Show effect on employment of increased 
export. 

9.—Influence on conservation of increased 
steady export of lumber. 

It was understood that the several groups 
were to advise the export department as to 
foreign market possibilities under more favor- 
able tariff treatment. The department will, fol- 
lowing the conclusion of trade pacts with vari- 
ous governments, consider the broad question 
of export trade extension and submit plans for 
promoting the increased use of American build- 
ing and industrial woods abroad. 

The new agency, proposed as a department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, will be directed by a permanent com- 
mittee of lumber export interests of not over 
five members, each with an alternate, to be 
selected by the supporting groups from among 
their number. Pending the election of this 
committee. L. E. Force, W. J. Sowers and 
Douglas F. Heuer were appointed as a tem- 
porary planning committee. The new agency 
will supply export data to its subscribers. 

Those atiending the conference included: 

Douglas F. Heuer, secretary, National Lum- 
ber Exporters Association, Memphis, Tenn.: 
W. J. Sowers, vice president and general 
manager, American Pitch Pine Export Co., 
New Orleans, La.; L. E. Force, general man- 
ager, Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; C. E. Dant, Dant & Russell 
(Inc.), Portland, Ore.; H. G. Hawthorne, Pa- 
cific Coast Exporters Association, Seattle, 
Wash.; Henry N. Anderson, Grays Harbor 


Export Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; W. Brown 
Morgan, General Box Co., New York City; 
Cc. H. Kreienbaum, Reed Mill Co., Shelton, 
Wash.; C. D. Hudson, secretary, National 
Wooden Box Association, Washington, D. C.; 
Wilson Compton, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association; and Former Senator Clar- 
ence C. Dill, of Washington, who has been 
engaged by the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation to represent it in connection with 
pending reciprocal trade agreements. 

The proposals of the export groups for the 
formation of a national agency for these pur- 
poses will be submitted for approval to the 
board of directors of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Prompt approval 





is expected. 
Burned Mill Not to Be Rebuilt 
Canton, Miss., March 11.—Announcement 


recently was made that the mill units of the 
Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., recently burned 
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at Pelahatchie, Miss., will not be rebuilt, but 
that the company’s mill at Canton will be eq. 
larged, and the Pelahatchie operations trang. 
ferred to this city. The Pelahatchie lumbe 
company is owned by the Natalbany Lumber Cy 
interests of Hammond, La., and it is announced 
that the removal of the operations to Canton js 
made imperative because of the economies thys 
assured. 


To Open Bids for Bridges 


Kansas City, Mo., March 11.—Bids will be 
opened March 21 on private bridges to be 
built over the Loup River Power District canaj 
near Columbus, Neb., for use of farmers whose 
property has been bisected by the canal. 

Preliminary plans and specifications call for 
use of creosoted timbers. The bridges will be 
of a standard width, 16 feet, and will vary ip 
length from 100 to 200 feet. 

Contractors were asked to bid separately on 
the material and on furnishing the labor for 
and installing the bridges. The call for bids 
issued by directors of the project specified that 
contractors should figure on a minimum basis 
of ten bridges with the understanding the power 
district could order as many more as needed 
at the same unit price. 





Protest Lowering Tariff Against Canada, 
Which Enjoys Empire Preference 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 9.—Because of the 
probability that lumber from British Columbia 
and from eastern Canada would become an im- 
portant factor in the negotiations between the 
United States and Canada looking toward a 
trade agreement, hearings on which will be held 
in Washington beginning March 18, the board 
of trustees of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association on Feb. 6 appointed a special com- 
mittee to study the matter from all angles, and 
to set up policies and programs for the West 
Coast lumber industry. 


This special committee, after careful study 
of the facts, has authorized the association to 
make the statement which follows to the lum- 
ber industry and to the public of the Pacific 
Northwest : 


Your special tariff committee is convinced 
that the proposed trade agreement between 
the United States and Canada contains a 
serious menace to our industry. Our lumber- 
men and loggers are in grave danger of 
losing an important part of their present 
share in the extremely small American lum- 
ber market. The Canadian authorities are 
going to use every effort to trade softwood 
lumber, of the kinds logged and manufactured 
in the Pacific Northwest, for other articles 
of American production, probably those made 
in the East, South and Central States. 

If the Canadian negotiators are successful 
at all in lowering the present tax and tariff 
on imported softwoods into the United States, 
your committee believes effects will be bank- 
ruptcies of many now active loggers and 
lumbermen in the Douglas fir area; heavy 
losses in present and expected employment 
in western Oregon and western Washington; 
and possibly the loss of minimum wage and 
hour control, now matters of regulation 
under the Lumber Code and generally ac- 
cepted as fair by West Coast employers. 

The same kind of lumber made in Oregon 
and Washington, mostly Douglas fir, West 
Coast hemlock and western red cedar, is 
manufactured in British Columbia. Under 
the Lumber Code, the Washington and Oregon 
mills have a minimum hourly wage which is 
70 percent higher than the low wage in 
British Columbia lumber manufacture. The 
British Columbia mills may and do run up 
to 48 hours a shift, and some of them oper- 
ate two shifts. No prohibition exists against 
maximum production in British Columbia. 
In Oregon and Washington, mills are re- 
stricted because of the Lumber Code; and 
this restriction has meant an average of ap- 
proximately 25 hours operating time a week 
for mills during 1934. Obviously, with so 
much lower minimum wage scales and 


lower cost from longer producing hours, the 
British Columbia manufacturers, but for the 
present tax and tariff of $4 per thousand 
board feet, could readily undersell their 
American competitors in our markets. 

Canada, as we understand the matter, will 
attempt to trade lumber, fish and some agri- 
cultural commodities with the United States 
for goods not manufactured to any extent 
in Canada, but on which there is a present 
high duty. Lumber is by far the most im- 
portant item Canada has which might be 
sold in the United States; and, of the kinds 
available, the largest amount might be ex- 
pected to come from British Columbia. The 
ability of the West Coast lumber industry 
to hold the present tax and tariff depends 
upon our ability as an industry to raise 
money and to interest employers, employees 
and the general public in this serious threat 
to all of us. 

As a result of the British Empire trade 
pact, signed at Ottawa in 1932, Canada has 
been successful in securing lumber tariff 
preferentials in the associated British Em- 
pire countries which are large enough to 
effectively keep the lumber products of West 
Coast mills in Oregon and Washington out 
of these markets. This advantage in the 
trade pact was secured entirely for the lum- 
ber industry of British Columbia, and was a 
measure directly against the interests of the 
lumber industry in Oregon and Washington. 
The committee believes that, as long as Cana- 
dian manufacturers enjoy these British Em- 
pire advantages at the expense of West 
Coast mills and their employees, no reduc- 
tion should be even considered in the United 
States tax and tariffs which would result 
in bringing to this country additional quan- 
tities of lower-cost British Columbia lumber. 





Hymeneal 


WESTLUND-STEWART—John A. West- 
lund and Miss Rosemary McLean Stewart 
were married at the home of the bride’s par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. James E. Stewart, in 
Chehalis, Was., Feb. 24. The bride’s father 
is an executive of the Palmer Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., of Chehalis. The groom 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Ribelin of 
Chehalis. The bride was attended by Mrs. 
Robert Donahoe. The best man was James 
Stewart, brother of the bride. Following the 
wedding, a reception was held at the Stewart 
home. After the ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. 
Westlund made a short honeymoon trip to 
Seattle, returning later to Chehalis for a 
brief visit before continuing to California, 
where they will make their home. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Westlund were graduated from 
Chehalis high school and attended the Uni- 
versity of Washington, where Mr. Westlund 
was affiliated with Delta Chi fraternity. 
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The Vision 


When the last flake has fallen, 
And the last ice departs, 

We'll hear the springtime callin’, 
And feel it in our hearts, 

We'll start to look for flowers 
We know will soon appear, 

Walk laughin’ through the showers 
And greet a gladder year. 


But they are wise and clever 
Who do not wait for this, 
Who have their joys forever, 
Whatever théy may miss, 

Have love in separation, 
And peace in even care, 

Yes, have anticipation, 
Whatever else is there. 


For life is not so dreary 
To those who willin’ wait, 
The heart is only weary 
Surrenderin’ to fate. 
Instead of indecision, 
Their souls are full of spring— 
They always have the vision 
Who do not have the thing. 


We See b' the Papers 


Village news in a Chicago newspaper: “Noel 
Coward Breakfasts Here en Route to West.” 


Noel Coward, in case you do not know, as 
we didn’t, is an actor, and an actor is always 
news. 

To us, with a few exceptions like George 
Arliss and W. G. Fields, a good one really 
would be. 

Striking elevator operators have been wreck- 
ing lobbies in New York. Why not send them 
to Washington ? 

Japan has been celebrating the defeat of Rus- 
sia thirty years ago. Why not celebrate the 
defeat of Russia by Russia? 

The Wayne County (Illinois) jail is empty 
for the first time in six years. And they haven’t 
a woman sheriff, either. 


_ A Chicago policeman, off duty, with his arm 
in a sling, and no pistol, captured an armed 
thief, routed another, and solved three other 
robberies. How good a policeman would be if 
the politicians would let him! 

Postmaster Burkhard, of Monroe, Wis., 
sniffed some limburger and pronounced it good. 
Hei be a dandy man on a senatorial investi- 
gating committee. 

We never were a bigger navy man, except as 
to the bean. 


In Illinois, 850,000 acres of trees will be 
planted. Too bad it isn’t 850,000 acres of 
politicians. 

The United States Treasury will get $304,000 
from the estate of Justice Holmes. And right 
when it needs it. 


What is this that they used to say to us 
about “a mild Havana” ? 


We see where a Michigan college boy broke 
the world’s sprint record. Maybe someone 
offered him a job. 


Huey Long wouldn’t let anybody have more 
than $4,000,000. We have always wondered 
what Huey is worth. 


People have quit asking where the money is 
going to, and have begun asking where it is 
coming from. 


Except that the Republican party lacks a 
leader and the leader lacks a party, everything 
seems to be fine with the G. O. P. 

As for the pessimists, we would like to call 
their attention to the fact that the baseball 


teams are going right ahead training just as 
though they thought there was going to be a 
spring. 

A magician last night showed us how to make 
a dollar a minute. That is, he showed us how 
he does it. 


’ One thing about a radio is that you can al- 
ways shut off a bad program, and maybe get 
worse. 

The NRA can’t be as dead as Gen. Johnson 
says, or the general wouldn’t go on saying so. 


Remember, the work you don’t do somebody 
will have to. 

Now they say that Kaleman’s real name was 
Tschernocemskz. It must have been the name 
that made him that way. 


Between Trains 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—The speech that im- 
pressed us most at the annual convention of the 
Indiana Canners’ Association was made by a 
young lady who might just as well have been 
talking to a lot of retail lumbermen. She 
stressed the value in advertising, fire preven- 
tion, morale and public health of cleanliness 
around a cannery. Perhaps one way to make 
the yard pick up is to pick up the yard. 


PenninGTON, N. J.—Here, almost under the 
walls of Princeton University, we spent the 
weekend at Pennington School, as the guest of 
Headmaster Francis Harvey Green. A fine 
bunch of boys these, from many States and 
more than one country, and a fine faculty. If 
we wanted to send a boy where we knew we 
wouldn’t have to worry about him, Pennington 
it would be. Atop it all, he would get an ap- 
preciation of art and literature such as he 
would get at no other school. When Head- 
master Green came here there were eleven pic- 
tures on the school walls; now there are over 
six hundred. Books could be written about 
Headmaster Green, one of the great characters 
in education in this country. Not only could be, 
but should be. 


Kearny, N. J.—When President Hawkes, 
of Congoleum-Nairn, to whom we lumbermen 
are somewhat related, since he lays his product 
over ours, heard we were to infest this part of 
the country, nothing must do but—well, he 
turned in a 4-11 alarm or something, filled the 
plant auditorium with department heads and 
their ladies, and let us loose. Greater love hath 
no man than this. 


Painted Floors 


Another man my soul abhors 

Is one who splashes paint on floors, 
Who thinks it is his bounden duty 

To hide with paint their native beauty, 
Who thinks that paint is prettier 
Than either yellow pine or fir 

Or any other wood for houses 

That any other man espouses. 


I think that when the Lord made wood 
He looked upon it, called it good, 
Admired the grain, approved the figure. 
I also think the Lord was bigger 

Than any fellow slapping paint 

To make a wood look what it ain’t, 
Instead of leaving it forever 

According to the Lord’s endeavor. 


Let not this man of honest toil 

Fill everything he sees with oil. 

One coat shellac and two of varnish 
Will little change and never tarnish. 
The better floor, I still maintain, 

Will show the figure and the grain, 

And there is nothing that can fade it. 
Its beauty as the good Lord made it. 
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Why not buy your Yellow Pine 
where you can ke assured of serv- 
ice, quality and attractive appear- 
ing stock that will draw trade to 
your yard? 


Our steam kiln dried Finish, 
Flooring, Siding, Mouldings, ete, 
are carefully manufactured, prop- 
erly loaded and priced reasonably. 
All common lumber is kiln dried or 
Lignasan dipped air dried. 


Our clean, bright, straight com- 
mon Boards and “eased edge" 
Dimension will delight your cus- 
tomers. 


What you want, right when you 
want it. 


The 


Arkansas Lumber Co. 
Camden, Arkansas 
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Portland, Ore. 


Douglas Fir business for export is very 
quiet. Japan is reported as overstocked, and 
other markets seem to be marking time. 
Government projects in the Pacific Northwest 
are taking large quantities of fir lumber. 
Millwork plants report improvement in trade. 


Western Pines—Exceptional strength has 
developed in the pine market, business being 
better than during the corresponding period 
for a number of years, according to dealers 
here in that lumber. A couple of price ad- 
vances, from 50 cents to $1 a thousand, have 
been made during the past two weeks, over 
the Code quotations that have stood as the 
official list. Stocks are broken and C selects 
are especially difficult to obtain. A heavy 
run is being made on No. 3 common. Shop, 
too, is meeting with active demand. Mills 
idle for the winter will resume operations 
by the middle of the month or soon after 
but, with shipments heavy as now, it will 
take some time to replenish the broken mill 
stocks. 

Sitka Spruce is active, although not mov- 
ing as briskly the past week as the week 
before. The predicted new price list has not 
been issued yet, but advanced quotations 
may be expected any time. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—New business showed 
a slight pick-up over two weeks ago, and, 
with production being held to low levels, the 
mills are in a favorable position. .It is be- 
lieved here that a good spring business will 
materialize as soon as winter loses its grip 
on the middle West and East. Inquiries are 
reported to be increasing. 

Rail—Any. material bought is wanted in a 
hurry but there has been little or no increase 
in volume. Most orders call for yard stocks. 
Prices are steady, except on some surplus 
items. They are firm on yard mixtures of 
commons and uppers. Tidewater mills are 
trying hard to sell straight cars of uppers 
to the rail trade, and are making price con- 
cessions. Lower grades in ceiling and drop 
siding are not plentiful. There is a good 
demand for No. 2 dimension. The general 
demand is for lower grades. Mills have 
plenty of B&better, but are short on stocks 
of lower grades. They are anxious for No. 1 
common cutting orders. They have good 
order files for structural timbers purchased 
by railroads. 


Intercoastal—Bad weather has slowed buy- 
ing, but more inquiries are coming in. Ship- 
ments are heavy in spite of a small volume 
of new business. Ship space is easy. The 
$12 rate obtains, but there is talk of a 50- 
cent increase in April or May to compensate 
for increased stevedoring charges. The lines 
declare they must have more revenue. 


California—There is very little retail lum- 
ber trade; what there is consists mostly of 
school business or Government projects. Buy- 
ers try hard to beat down prices. 


Shingles—A good demand exists for shin- 
gles. Many of the smaller mills have ex- 
hausted their first quarter quota and find it 
necessary to refuse orders; these mills are 
understood to have effected most sales at 
5 to 10 cents under Code prices. They are 
putting considerable pressure upon the pro- 
duction control committee to be allowed to 
make more shingles. The larger mills, in- 
cluding combination manufacturers, for the 
most part are standing pat for Code prices 
or up to 10 cents above, and these prices, 
some declare, are too high for the trade, 
which seeks concessions. A few combination 
mills have been allowed to borrow on next 
quarter’s quota in order that the lumber 
quota may be gotten out. These mills can 
not ship more than one-third of the borrowed 
quota in any one month, and all shipments 
will be deducted from the next quota allowed 
them. Meantime the smaller mills, also 
short on quota and unable to fill orders, 
contest this preferential allowance and 
charge favoritism; they also seek a larger 
quota. Two meetings have been held on this 
matter. The twenty-five percent quota of 
of the British Columbia mills is exhausted, 
and all American orders they are taking 
call for April shipment at prices believed to 
be slightly under the Code minima. 


Export—Except for a fair volume of busi- 
ness from the west coast of South America, 
export is quiet. Oriental rates are softening. 
China and Japan are inactive. It is believed 
Japan will be out of the market for some 
time. Large squares now move at $5.50, and 
baby squares at $5.25. Lumber to Shanghai 
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goes at $5.75. The rate to Dairen has not 
softened, and $6.50 is still the figure. Space 
is easy. The United Kingdom and Continent 
are quiet, though exporters are expecting 
orders from Belgium. One exporter believes 
the Greek troubles and the drop in sterling 


may be responsible for a slowing up of, 


European trade. 


Logs—Slow movement characterizes the 
log market. Prices are weaker. Good clear 
logs bring $11, $16 and $19. Peelers sell at 
$22@24. Poorer quality fir brings $10, $14 
and $18. Hemlock is unchanged, but sup- 
Plies have increased, as have those of fir. 
Cedar bring $10 and $16. Cedar stocks have 
dropped from a winter figure of 75,000,000 
feet to about 16,000,000 feet. There is no 
demand for small cedar; buyers seek uppers. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine—Although stormy weather 
cut down northern pine sales during the first 
week of the past fortnight, demand has 
taken a slight upturn in the past few days. 
Prospects have been improved considerably 
by snowfall in the drouth areas. Buying for 
the most part continues to be in badly mixed 
lots. There is a fair demand for low grade 
stock for industrial purposes. Advances in 
prices made by manufacturers in the Inland 
Empire region have tended to strengthen 
prices here. Production is steadily increas- 
ing as weather conditions improve. 


Northern White Cedar—Increased moisture 
in the farm belt, with consequent more pur- 
chasing power by farmers, and the obvious 
need for repair and new projects, are factors 
making for strength in the market; espe- 
cially as output of posts has been curtailed. 


Millwork—With large mills outside this 
area increasing prices on some items, a cor- 
responding raise is in sight in the upper 
Mississippi Valley region. At present the de- 
mand remains comparatively light, as is to 
be expected under adverse weather, but con- 
siderable optimism is being expressed over 
early spring prospects. 


Detroit, Mich. 


There is more optimism prevalent in con- 
struction circles in this territory than has 
been apparent for the past five years. Actual 
statistics show that the shortage of homes, 
that has been steadily growing, has become 
acute. The building shortage, however, is not 
confined to residential construction, as com- 
mercial and industrial construction also are 
beginning to show the effect of long-delayed 
building activity. Construction activity is 
being delayed, however, both by weather 
conditions and because building funds and 
credit are not yet free and liquid. It is be- 
lieved that this pent-up demand will force 
an easement of these funds, and that warmer 
weather should see much activity, both in 
new construction and repair and remodeling. 
In view of this contemplated and almost cer- 
tain demand, the wholesale lumber market 
continues firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade remains quiet, with not 
much improvement shown over February, 
when local building costs were the smallest 
in years. Prices in some of the principal 
woods are unsettled. The most weakness is 
reported to be in Douglas fir. Southern pine 
roofers are easier than a short time ago. 
Retailers are hopeful that home modernizing 
will soon bring in more orders, but as a rule 
they do not look for any large amount of 
new construction this spring. 


Hardwood trade is slow, though a recent 
spurt lent encouragement at some yards. 
Lack of new building is being keenly felt, 
as it retards progress in the furniture in- 
dustry. Prices in most hardwoods are easy, 
but a good amount of firmness is manifest 
in both maple and birch. Small stocks are 
the rule with consumers. 

Western Pines.—The market in Ponderosa 
pine has strengthened recently, with a rise 
of from $1 to $2 reported. Idaho pine is also 





stronger than it was a few weeks ag, 
California sugar pine is steady. The buying 
in these woods is not making much heag. 
way, with dealers and industrial users tak. 
ing stock in most cases in small lots for 
immediate needs. Some improvement 
looked for with the arrival of 
weather. 


is 
Spring 


Northern Pine trade is in small volume 
but early improvement is looked for with 
the revival of home modernizing. Retailers 
have small stocks, but are not Planning to 
increase them much until more demand fron, 
householders is seen. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Domestic demand 
has shown a slight decline. Consumers ap. 
parently have sufficient for immediate needs, 
There has, however, been a spurt in the ex. 
port market, probably due to a recent re. 
duction in ocean rates, which gives sellers 
an opportunity to take advantage of some 
of the offered prices which were previously 
thought to be too low. The market for 
hardwoods in England has been good, but 
the drop in sterling exchange has held up 
buying to some extent. Domestic furniture 
manufacturers continue to be the best buy- 
ers to cover their immediate needs, but there 
is no buying ahead. There has also been 
some buying among retail dealers, and sash 
and door manufacturers. The automobile 
body manufacturers have been taking hard- 
woods in good volume, shipments being 
heavier than in a long time. The box and 
crate manufacturers have been rather slow 
to buy. Bad weather has caused many mills 
to be closed down for lack of logs. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine—Demand has been 
better during the past ten days. Orders 
booked at various mills range from 10 to 
25 percent ahead of current production. 
Most of the pick-up has come from the re- 
tail trade, and a majority of yard orders are 
for immediate loading. B&better flat grain 
3-inch flooring is the scarcest item on the 
list, with 2- to 8-foot end-matched B&better 
edge grain flooring running a close second. 
Most mills are limiting the sale of these 
items to not over 2,500 feet a car, with 
several mills limiting 4-inch Bé&better flat 
grain to 7,000 feet a car. The general feeling 
is that mills will be compelled to turn down 
some orders for these items within the next 
sixty days, since current production does not 
permit accumulation of stocks that are al- 
ready short. Several mills report having all 
of the molding business booked they can 
take care of during the remainder of this 
month; future orders for this class of busi- 
ness can not be handled by these mills for 
quick loading. Industrial demand is holding 
up fairly well, particularly on box and crat- 
ing material. A noticeable increase in de- 
mand for railroad material is in evidence in 
the past fifteen days, one large railroad hav- 
ing placed orders for several million feet of 
grain door lumber with on-line mills located 
in Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana, leaving 
only very limited amounts of this item avail- 
able. Total shipments are running neck and 
neck with orders. Inventories have shown 
an average reduction of 10 percent since Jan. 
1—common stocks showing the greatest per- 
centage of reduction. 


Lath—Improved demand for Nos. 1 and 2 
lath has reduced available stocks to the low- 
est level in the past twenty years. Few mills 
are able to furnish more than twenty to 
thirty thousand pieces of either grade for 
quick shipment. 


Southern Hardwoods—The market has bee! 
fairly active the past fifteen days. Business 
comes in spurts, keeping the mill operators 
in a rather uncertain frame of mind. Mills 
catering to mixed car trade are receiving 
the larger portion of the orders. Some fairly 
nice orders for mixed cars of trim have been 
placed. Oak flooring is moving in fair vol- 
ume, but largely on mixed car orders; No. 1 
and better shorts are especially scarce, and 
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few mills promise shipment under thirty 
days, even on small quantities. Log supplies 
have been considerably reduced, but mills as 
a whole are having no difficulty cutting their 
present lumber quota. 


Houston, Tex. 


Building continues brisk in the City of 
Houston and surrounding territory, but the 
larger part of the lumber used is being 
moved from nearby mills by truck. It would 
only take a small increase in demand to give 
the lumber market a much better tone. FHA 
is not getting started as everyone had an- 
ticipated, which accounts for dullness just 
now. There is a great need for houses in 
Houston, particularly rentals, but rents will 
probably have to increase before building of 
rental properties will be resumed. 


Southern Pine—In this section, most of the 
mills report small volume. While prices so 
far are holding rather firm, there is a ten- 
dency on the part of some of the mills to 
reduce surplus items. 


Hardwoods—Volume of orders is satisfac- 
tory, but prices continue unsatisfactory. 


Shingle and Lath—Prices on shingles have 
shown a little inclination to weaken. How- 
ever, stocks are badly broken, and it is diffi- 
cult to find mills that can handle mixed car- 
loads. Practically all shingles ordered are 
wanted quickly, and some yards buying 
mixed cars for prompt shipment are having 
trouble getting orders placed. The lath mar- 
ket continues strong, with stocks low. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hardwoods.—Market conditions 
cently somewhat irregular. Prices of certain 
low grade Appalachian items declined, but 
uppers, where supplies were spotty, showed 
an advance. Buyers were sharp-shooting for 
bargains and, while there was no trading in 
volume, a number of pick-up sales were 
closed where mills offered stocks that deal- 
ers felt they could turn later to advantage. 
Planing mills and interior trim plants were 
doing some purchasing, but mostly for im- 
mediate delivery. Furniture plants were 
supplied for the present, but were taking 
small lots of sap gum, Appalachian oak and 
sound wormy chestnut for core stock. Body 
builders were best buyers, and took thick 
oak, ash and maple, with some poplar. 


were re- 


Softwoods were more active than hard- 
woods. Uppers in southern pine were up $2 
on tops and off 50c@$1 on lowers. Wood 
consumers in industrial lines were buying 
freely, and retailers reported more figuring 
on small-house construction than for several 
years. There was much optimism on pros- 
pects for late March and April. Cypress was 
rather quiet. There was more inquiry for 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine demand has been light 
and very disappointing though the weather 
favored development of consumption. A lot 
of repairs, additions, alterations etc. have 
been made in the southern States and demand 
from sections near mills has been fairly 
good, but there has been no new building 
of residences and small homes to speak of, 
and northern and eastern trade is slower 
this year in opening up, though inquiries 
from the North and East have begun to in- 
Crease. There has been a very noticeable 
Pick-up in inquiries for 4/4 B&better edge, 
also B&better stock widths in mixed cars, 
and also inquiries for mixed cars of finish, 
flooring, roofers etc. The yards in the South 
have been buying some Bé&better, but only 
when needed, and then seem to want the 
mills to give them the lumber gratis, or 
nearly so. These same southern yards have 
been using more No. 1 common stock to be 
worked up in the planing mill. Inquiries for 
small framing, rough and dressed, have 
Picked up. The demand for box bark strips, 
dunnage and other low grade stock has been 
very light recently. The box factories are 
buying some lumber all the time, and usually 
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urge quick shipment. Some box plants have 
been finding business dull. Supply of good 
air dried edge box is very limited, and some 
box plants are using No. 2 box kiln dried, 
because the price differential is not large. 
Prices are weaker than they were thirty 
days or two weeks ago. Buyers are holding 
back placing new business because they seem 
to feel that if the NRA is abolished entirely 
lumber prices will go still lower. The bet- 
ter grades had been holding up pretty well, 
but are showing signs of a little weakening, 
though the surplus of good lumber at the 
mills is small. The price on air dried and 
kiln dried edge box, also stock box, rough, 
has been fairly well maintained. Rough air 
dried stock box is affected by the condition 
of the air dried roofer market, though there 
is no competition apparent. Air dried roofers 
are weak in all widths, even though it is 
difficult to buy 6- and 12-inch for quick ship- 
ment; there is a surplus of 8- and 10-inch 
widths, which some mills are offering at very 
low prices. Prices of small framing from 
good mills are holding well. The majority 
of the small mills have been down, except 
when they had orders in hand to get out, 
and all mills are reluctant to add to stocks 
while the outlook is uncertain, though they 
do not have a great deal of unsold lumber. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Sales volume was fair last week. Whole- 
salers and producers said, however, that the 
majority of big buyers appeared to be mark- 
ing time. One or two line-yard companies 
took the lead in the buying movement last 
week, and contracted for 300,000 feet of lum- 
ber. Another line yard company here bought 
liberally for its Oklahoma City branch, but 
added little to supplies at other points. 
Prices generally were maintained at stable 
levels, particularly in the southern produc- 
ing sections. As a general rule, however, 
uppers were considerably firmer than lower 
grades, and reports of concessions being 
granted in this class were few. In the low- 
ers there have been differentials of as much 
as $5 reported on bids accepted by mills in 
scattered portions of the producing terri- 
tory. This was not regarded as significant, 
since the range covers such a wide area in 
which freight, and supply and demand con- 
ditions, are the governing factors. 


Retail.Board feet sales of lumber in- 
creased 6.4 percent in January over Decem- 
ber, it was reported by 155 retail yards in 
the tenth Federal Reserve bank district; but 
they were 23.5 below January last year. 
January dollar volume for all materials was 
13 percent greater than in the last month of 
1934; and were 2.4 percent above January 
last year. Lumber stocks were 0.7 larger 
on Jan. 31 than at the beginning of the 
year, but 7.5 percent smaller than on Jan. 
31, 1934. 


Industrial.—Sales to industrial consumers 
were fairly good and in line with levels of 
recent weeks, motor car body manufacturers 
and furniture plants taking the lead in buy- 
ing. Railroads placed moderate buying 
schedules, and contractors on Missouri River 
channel improvement projects were in the 
market for supplies preparatory to resuming 
operations as soon as ice jams are cleared. 
Last week it was reported that the Kansas 
City Bridge Co. had accumulated a million 
foot supply of timbers and mattress lumber 
for use on Nebraska projects. A large part 
of the supply has been accumulated during 
the winter months, it was said. 


Southern Pine.—Rainy weather again ham- 
pered production, particularly in the Ar- 
kansas Soft Pine producing area. Produc- 
tion schedules have been interrupted several 
times during the past few weeks because of 
bad weather, and sales have jumped far in 
excess of production, it is reported here. In- 
dustrial demand was fairly good from box 
factories. 


Western Pines.—Some scarcity has de- 
veloped in desirable items, sales agents 
here report, and, because of the broken 
assortments at mills, some difficulty has 





been experienced in filling numerous mixed 
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Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


'In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 

rties, grades, sizes, lumber and 
jog measurements, shipping weights, 
structural timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing, fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 
ing, forest products, the timber 
supply, permanent advantages of 
wood, and sources of information 
about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by lum- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 
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car orders. Yard operators have shown 
little inclination to buy more than sufficient 
supplies to carry them along until arrival of 
good weather. Lack of building activity 
has forced millwork plants to reduce their 
buying schedules temporarily. 


Douglas Fir.—Some buying originated 
with railroads, but there was little demand 
from yard operators. River contractors 
bought some piling, although work is being 
held up until the river is cleared of ice. 
Other Government projects in this territory 
are being held up awaiting action on the 
work-relief bill. 

Hardwoods.—There was good demand from 
motor car body builders and furniture plants, 
while other customers held off awaiting 
action in the construction field. 


Shingles and Lath.—Rainy weather 
brought out good shingle orders in the 
South, but the lack of building is keenly 
felt in this field. Lath were in moderate 
demand with prices firm. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—The market, both 
domestic and foreign, is showing a highly 
encouraging tone, and operators are step- 
ping up their production to the maximums 
permitted under quota restrictions. Wide- 
spread resumption of logging is apparent. 
A majority of the camps both immediately 
adjacent to Tacoma and throughout the 
Southwest portion of the state, particularly 
in the Olympia, Grays Harbor, Willapa Har- 
bor and lower Columbia River areas, are 
now operating. New orders and_e£ ship- 
ments both are showing improvement. 
Inventories are approximately the same as 
at this tme last year, but mill men be- 
lieve the outlook to be more favorable than 
it was then. Some slackening is feared 
in the Oriental market, which has been brisk 
for the last several months. Heavy Japan- 
ese purchases during recent months have 
temporarily glutted the market. In conse- 
quence, shipping rates to Japan have receded 
slightly and are now reported to be in the 
neighborhood of $6 on squares and $8 on 
logs. China, another heavy purchaser during 
recent months, also is reported to have over- 
bought. Rates to China are quoted at in 
the neighborhood of $6 to Shanghai, with 
slight increases for other ports. Large 
cargoes are not being booked for United 
Kingdom and European ports, but there is 
a steady demand for space for smaller par- 
cels. The same situation exists regarding 
the Australian market. The intercoastal 
market is showing a better tone, with em- 
phasis being placed particularly on smaller 
parcels, rather than on full cargoes. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine manufacturers were unable 
to supply the demand for the upper grades 
in certain stocks for the past two weeks. 
No. 1 common fiooring, 1x3- and 4-inch 
seems to be the leader, although No. 2 and 
dropping grade of 1x4-inch in longleaf kept 
pace. Bé&better items are sluggish, and the 
price remains at about the No. 1 common 
level. Some mills are offering No. 1 and 
better combined at the No. 1 common price. 
No. 3 common shiplap, 1x8-inch, sold well, 
and other No. 3 items are becoming a bit 
scarce, with the exception of S2S&CM, which 
is draggy. Dimension and small timbers 
in both longleaf and _ shortleaf showed 
strength. The lowering of No. 3 common 
items to $9, $10 and $11 for ceiling, flooring 
and sheathing brought a good volume of 
orders. Drop siding is weak as compared 
to other items. Calls for special workings 
helped the market to hold to $29 for No. 1; 
$20 for No. 2 and $10 for No. 3, while for 
B&better anything above $31 seemed satis- 
factory. No. 2 longleaf 2x4-inch was $19; 
2x5-inch, $17.50; 2x8-inch, $18.50—with No. 1, 
10- to 16-foot about $3@5 over. Rough green 
Sshortleaf timbers, 4x4- to 8x8-inch, 16-foot 
and under, were $17; dressed, $1.50 more; and 
longleaf, $5 additional. ° 


Hardwood Flooring on March 5 declined 
$1.50 to $3. Demand is limited to lLe.l. ship- 
ments, with the lower grades, especially No. 
2 common, the leaders. For first time since 
the end of the World War, No. 2 oak passed 
the $30 mark and is climbing right up, with 
stocks very small. Hard maple is scarce, 
and, while demand is slow, some big jobs are 
to use it. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., March 11.—Representative 
dealers are not sanguine of a normal increase in 
new construction, for, after several months of 
intensive work by FHA officials and campaign 
groups, aided by the banks and the material 
dealers, the results are far from encouraging. At 
a conference of dealers at Boston a few days 
ago, it was the consensus that the results thus 
far were almost negligible, except that there has 
been some increase in the number of remodelling 
jobs undertaken as a direct result of FHA activ- 
ities. One keen retail dealer at this conference 
said, “I know of no section of New England 
where the supply of housing is not more than 
adequate, and until this excess is absorbed and 
the selling price of modern houses is restored to 
approximately the cost of new structures, there 
will and should be a very modest building pro- 
gram. We are strong for remodelling and re- 
pairs, and our hope for good business in 1935 is 
found right in that field.” 


Agree on Definition of Wholesale 


This Wednesday conference filled a large 
State Street office with the leading retail dealers 
in the Boston area, and the operators of whole- 
sale distributing yards supplying West Coast 
fir and hemlock to the dealers. Briefly the re- 
sult of this meeting was an agreement that all 
sales by the wholesale yards should be strictly 
to the retail trade. There was a proposal that 
no sale under 2,000 feet be made by a distribut- 
ing yard, but this was frowned upon as em- 
barrassing to the regular dealer who heeded a 
special stick of timber or a few special boards 
to complete an order. If he was a “regular” he 
could buy a board or a cargo as needed. It was 
agreed that the definitions of wholesaler and re- 
tailer and wholesale and retail trade, as approved 
by LCA and “thrown out the window” by NRA, 
shall govern trade relations in this market. 

In attempting to restore order in lumber mer- 
chandising following the NRA debacle and chaos 
of 1934, the trade is combating unpromising 
practices that came to the surface during that 
period or as an aftermath to the breaking down 
of trade lines and custom that had proved sound 
through the years. Recently a New England 
trade association brought to the attention of the 
National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion complaints that certain of its members were 
passing along to the retail dealer the 8 percent 
wholesale discount. Following a meeting of the 
manufacturers at Memphis on March 1, a reply 
to the New England letter of protest reached 
Boston last week, in which the attitude of the 
manufacturers is declared to be “Our associa- 
tion is unalterably opposed to the granting of 
the wholesale discount to retail lumber dealers 
* * * and we assure you we will continue to use 
every means at our command to see our product 
distributed through recognized trade channels 
and in a manner that means that fair trading 
applies.” 

Eastern Spruce.—Bookings have dropped 
off during the past two weeks, but the mills 
are well supplied with orders to absorb the 
product of the next four to six weeks, with 
the operating quota limited to 33 hours a 
week. Reports from the mill centers indi- 
cate that weather has been favorable to 
logging, as most of the heavy snow came 
after the logs had been cut and yarded. 
Prices for stock at the larger mills have 
been steady, but there are offerings from the 
nearby New Hampshire mills, calling for 
delivery by truck, at prices slightly under 
the general market level. The larger stand- 
ard mills hold to the old Code base of $32 for 
the smaller sizes of scantling, 2x3- to 6-inch, 
with the 8-inch at $35; 10-inch, $37, and 
12-inch, $39. These prices apply to fresh 
sawn stock, as the mill yards are quite clear 
of dry lots. For a good run of spruce cover- 
ing boards, 5 inches and up, most sales are 
at $29, with an occasional lot selling as low 
at $28. For dressed boards in the stock 
widths of 6- and 7-inch, the price generally 


quoted is $33, with the 8-inch at $34@35 
though most sales are at the lower figure, ' 


West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—Cargo re. 
ceipts at Boston in February totaled 3,773. 
891 feet, against 6,814,416 feet in January 
and an average in February for the previous 
five years of 8,637,642 feet. Comparatively 
few yard schedules calling for mill shipment 
have been placed for spring delivery, As 
a rule the yards are content to cover their 
current needs from stored lots at the ter. 
minals, or from the distribution yards, ang 
the volume of this class of stock in whole. 
sale hands has been sharply reduced during 
the past six weeks of light arrivals. While 
the volume of lumber moving from the yards 
remains subnormal, well over sixty percent 
of this volume is going into remodelling ana 
repair work, and about 25 percent into new 
home construction. There is no semblance 
of uniformity in selling prices at which mil] 
orders are being booked, though the West 
Coast mills have shown little tendency to 
shade prices below the level in force in pre- 
Code days. 


Lath and Shingles.—The spring call for 
lath has not yet developed, and the price 
range remains $3.75@4 for the 1% inch, and 
$4@4.25 for the wider size. Supplies at the 
mills are ample though not excessive. In 
eastern white cedar shingles, most sales of 
the extra grade are at $4.50, and the clears 
are $3.75, with the buyers paying little atten- 
tion to the grades lower than clears. Sales 
of West Coast red cedars from storage, kiln 
dried, have been active at $3.73 per square 
for the 16-inch XXXXX No. 1, with the No.2 
at $3.19, and No. 3 at $2.85. The 18-inch Per- 
fections are scarce and firm at $4.06. For air 
dried lots, deduct 15 cents from these prices, 
Receipts by water in February were light, 
and but one small lot of 25,000 has arrived 
thus far in March. Offerings for all-rail de- 
livery from the mills are at $4.04 per square 
for the XXXXX and $4.43 for the 18-inch 
Perfections. 


- Maple Heel Stock.—The attempt to govern 
sales and prices by the adoption of standard 
grades has thus far proved futile, and the 
market has dropped back to the old prac- 
tice of meeting the requirements of the buyer 
both as to quality and price. Shippers insist 
there is no definite price for a definite grade. 
Many of the larger heel shops are busy. Some 
are purchasing cross-cut lots of short, clear 
maple at $80@85, but most sales call for full 
length plank with defects all in and this 
class of stock sells at a range of $60@68. 


Pine Boxboards.—Demand from the indus- 
trials is fairly active at the old Code level 
of $26 f.o.b. mill for the inch square edge, 
but the box shops have not yet swung into 
action for the spring season, and, as a result, 
there is little activity in the round edge 
stock though the price on the mill yard is 
quite uniformly $16. Delivered prices show 
a wide range, as trucks are moving much of 
this lumber to destination. 


Lumbermen in the Boston area who have 
spent the winter months in the sunny South 
have started the homeward trek. Ervin Dix, 
of the Dix Lumber Co., Cambridge, returned 
last week from a forty days cruise to the 
Panama Canal and the west coast of South 
America. He arrived in New York aboard the 
Grace liner Santa Teresa, and one of his fellow 
passengers proved to be none other than Dr. 
John F. Condon, known to the public as “Jaf- 
sie” of the Lindbergh case. Frank Sawyer, head 
of Palmer & Parker Co., Charlestown mahog- 
any manufacturers, accompanied by Mrs. Sawyer 
returned Saturday March 9, completing a 5,000- 
mile motor tour to all of the resort spots in 
Florida. He had contacted many large users 
of mahogany en route, and was convinced that 
the call for this wood was to show real expafi- 
sion through the latter half of the current year. 
Frederick D. Sterritt, of the F. D. Sterritt Lum- 
ber Co., Cambridge, with Mrs. Sterritt and 
their daughter are still at Altamont Springs, 
Fla., not to return until about May 1. Elmer 
L. Gibbs, of the E. L. Gibbs Lumber Co., Bos- 
ton, accompanied by Mrs. Gibbs is motoring 
north from Sebring, Fla., where for two months 
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they have been guests at Kenilworth Lodge. 
They will make the run in easy stages to arrive 
at their home in Newton about March 23. . 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


New York, March 12.—The major trade as- 
sociations centering here are about as active 
today as during the height of the Code diffi- 
culties at Washington throughout 1934, except 
that today they are dealing with their own kind, 
in an effort to restore orderly distribution of 
jumber and a reasonable regard for the rights 
of sound business as well as proper considera- 
tion of the needs of the consumer. The estab- 
lishment of distribution yards at all Atlantic 
Coast ports to supply to the local yards West 
Coast fir and hemlock as wanted, has brought 
its troubles in the form of truckload sales to the 
natural customers of the retail yards. R. T. 
Titus, executive secretary of the Intercoastal 
Lumber Distributors’ Association, has made fre- 
quent trips from his offices in 44th Street dur- 
ing the past month to attend meetings in other 
cities where this problem was up for discussion 
by the retail and wholesale distributors. At 
Boston last Wednesday, a joint meeting found 
4 satisfactory answer by agreeing to limit all 
sales from wholesale yards strictly to retail 
dealers, and that the dealer could purchase in 
any quantity, as needed. It was felt that this 
action would accomplish the two-fold purpose 
of banishing the consumer from these yards, 
and at the same time would favor the dealer 
in regular standing. A similar meeting is be- 
ing held today at a hotel in Lexington Avenue, 
to which the local retailers and heads of the 
distributing yards have been invited. In Phila- 
delphia, joint groups were formed a month ago 
to find a solution for this problem. This has 
brought up the question as to what constitutes 
a retail distributor. Mr. Titus advises that the 
Boston meeting definitely fixed the status of a 
retail dealer as one “having on hand or in 
process of shipment, not less than 50,000 feet 
of lumber (other than second-hand stock) and 
in every other way conforming to the accepted 
definition of a retail dealer.” The dealers in 
the New York area and in Philadelphia contend 
that lumber should not be sold at the concen- 
tration yards in less than truckload lots—and 
of course to the trade only—the claim being 
set up that making available smaller lots would 
encourage the setting up of small, non-stocking 
as well as irresponsible dealers—who would be- 
come a menace to all of those dealers who main- 
tain a complete service to their home communi- 


ties. 
Handling Retail Price Situation 


The local retail trade has received with mixed 
feelings of satisfaction and disappointment the 
announcement from Washington that the retail 
price markup to the consumer authorized last 
year by NRA expired by limitation on Feb. 28, 
and that, in view of the suspension of price 
provisions governing producers and wholesal- 
ers, there could be no sound basis for legal en- 
forcement of fixed retail prices. The Retail 
Code Authority expresses the conviction that 
this action by NRA “indicates that socalled price 
fixing is on the way out.” No action has yet 
been taken by the local dealers officially to meet 
this new development, but the consensus of opin- 
ion seems to favor a tacit agreement among the 
well organized dealers here that a mark-up has 
been established that covers costs, and that this 
should be retained in reaching a selling price list 
over current wholesale costs. Here on Man- 
hattan there is very little call for lumber, but, 
in the surrounding home sections, bookings at 
the retail offices of lots for use in remodeling 
and repair work have already reached more than 
normal spring volume. 


Oppose Wholesale Discount to Retailers 


Wholesale headquarters in 42nd Street is con- 
ducting a vigorous campaign against those man- 
ufacturers who are taking liberties with the 
standard wholesale discount of 8 percent. This, 
Secretary Schupner argues, is a sum granted 
the wholesale dealer for definite services rend- 
ered. The passing of this discount along to 
certain retail dealers is as unfair to the com- 
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peting retailer as to the wholesaler. He states 
that many organizations of manufacturers have 
declared squarely against the practice. The lat- 
est comes in the form of a bulletin sent on 
March 4 by the Oak Flooring Manufacturers 
at Memphis to its member mills, enclosing a 
new price list, a copy of which came to New 
York. It instructs the members as follows: 
“This is a net list, in that it contemplates a dis- 
continuance entirely of the practice that has 
grown up in two or three districts of allowing 
some retailers the wholesale discount. In other 
words, this is a SUGGESTED NET MAR- 
KET LIST from which discounts and commis- 
sions apply only to REAL wholesalers and 
REAL commission men. It is recognized that 
in isolated cases, we will find an occasional car 
bearing a 4 percent commission to a real com- 
mission man, and 8 percent to the real whole- 
saler, but of all things the retail dealer is not in 
the discount picture.” 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine—It can not be said 
that prices have gone off as might have been 
expected with the virtual abandonment of 
the Code, and mills especially show a dis- 
position to maintain them. With building 
operations still very much curtailed, and 
with the demands upon the box makers af- 
fected by the previous spurt in activity, the 
market generally is characterized by decided 
quiet. Stocks on the wharves have increased. 


Longleaf Pine—Some inquiry for longleaf 
pine has been brought out by certain con- 
struction projects, such as the Bath Street 
viaduct and other activities, but the general 
run of stocks is dull. 


Cypress—Quotations are on the whole well 
maintained, and what business there is offer- 
ing can be concluded on fairly satisfactory 
levels. Woodworking establishments which 
ordinarily use cypress have not so far ex- 
perienced any notable revival in activity, and 
the buying of lumber is of a desultory char- 
acter. 

Douglas Fir—This wood, among West coast 
stocks, is finding a somewhat larger absorp- 
tion, with the range of prices in the main 
acceptable. The market is making slow 
progress, with stocks still under considerable 
pressure, but both volume and values are 
better. The large sizes, of course, have the 
edge, because they do not encounter the com- 
petition of southern woods to any great ex- 
tent. 

Hardwoods—The calls are limited to the 
most imperative needs, and with a waiting 
attitude shown by many potential buyers. 
There is no anticipating of wants, though 
the level of values seems to be fairly well 
maintained. Exports are held down by the 
advantage in rates which southern ports en- 


i Philadelphia, Pa. 


Business is not as brisk this week as it 
was expected to be. Possibly the general in- 
activity is dve to the weather, which has 
been very unfavorable to construction. Then 
again, it may be due to the fact that Phila- 
delphia, with its typical conservative meth- 
ods, is usually one of the last districts to 
prime its pumps for spring expansion. One 
large-mill representative stated that his 
mills are running full capacity, and they can 
not possibly get all orders out on time; this 
indicates that other cities are enjoying a 
brisk spring trade. The scarcity of certain 
hardwood items, and the fairly heavy de- 
mand for southern pine, have stabilized these 
markets, and prices have been holding fast 
at the level set two weeks ago. It is ex- 
pected that both the hardwood and southern 
pine dealers here in Philadelphia will shortly 
announce slightly higher prices. 


RFC Loans to Lumber Concerns 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 11.—During 
January the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion made a number of loans to lumber and 
allied companies at 6 percent. Among the 
loans were: Chelsea Lumber Co., Chelsea, 
Ala., $1,000; B. A. Parnell Lumber Co., 
Selma, Ala., $4,000; W. B. Bynum Cooperage 
Co., Dermott, Ark., $25,000; Pine Bluff Mill 
& Lumber Co., Sparkman, Ark., $20,000; Nel- 
son Lumber & Supply Co., Grand Island, Neb., 
$15,000; and W. J. ‘Durham Lumber Co., 
Neenah, Wis., $45,000. 
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For many years our floor- 
ing has been building trade 
for dealers. It will do the same 
for you. Order it in straight or mixed 
cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 
and posts. 
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Andrew Gennett, of Asheville, N. C., presi- 
dent of the Gennett Lumber Co., has been 
elected a director of the Asheville Chamber of 
Commerce for 1935. 


Adolph M. Lewin, Jr., vice president of the 
Lewin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, recently 
was elected president of the Buckeye Club of 
that city, of which he is a charter member. 


E. E. Woods, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary- 
manager Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, acted as district representative at the 
Oklahoma State Housing meetings in Oklahoma 
City recently. 


C. C. Pratt, wholesale lumber and building 
materials dealer of Colby, Kan., was a recent 
Pacific Northwest visitor on a combination 
business and pleasure.trip. He was accom- 
panied by Lee Carney, also of Colby. 


Thomas B. Thames, of Cincinnati, president 
T. B. Thames Lumber Co., is recovering from 
a recent operation and is expecting to be out in 
a short time. He was weakened by a severe 
attack of grip early in the winter, and other 
trouble developed, requiring surgical treatment. 


W. C. Clancy, of Chicago, vice president and 
general manager Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion, and W. B. Downs, Red Book special rep- 
resentative, were in New Orleans this week to 
attend the meetings of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute and the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, 


Herman E. Tenzler, manager Northwest 
Door Co., of Tacoma, has just been elected 
vice president of the Tacoma Transportation 
Club, an organization composed of traffic and 
shipping men. Dennis M. Slenning, office man- 
ager Oregon-Washington Plywood Co., was 
chosen secretary-treasurer. 


Adam Orth, retired lumber dealer of Dunkirk, 
Ohio, celebrated his ninety-ninth birthday on 
Feb, 26. He was born in Wooster, but with his 
parents moved to the vicinity of Dunkirk two 
months later, and since then he has lived in 
Hardin County. The retail lumber yard at 
Dunkirk is now operated under the name of 
J. A. Orth. 


The date of the official spring market at both 
the American Furniture Mart and the Mer- 
chandise Mart, in Chicago, have been moved 
up from May 6, as planned last January, to 
May 1-8 inclusive—traditional time of the 
spring furniture markets—so that buyers can 
make all the markets in one week, as all the 
major markets will be from May 1 to 8. Large 
attendance and brisk business are expected. 


At the annual meeting of the Associated In- 
dustries of Florida, held recently in Jackson- 
ville, M. L. Fleishel, president of the Putnam 
Lumber Co., Shamrock, was elected president, 
to succeed Edwin T. Roux, Jr., of Lake Gar- 
field, a lumberman who has served as president 
of the organization for the past two years. As 
head of one of the largest lumber manufactur- 
ing concerns in the South and connected with 
other financial and industrial enterprises, Mr. 
Fleishel is an ideal selection for this important 
office. 


R. C. Hall, of Washington, D. C., acting 
director of the Forest Taxation Inquiry from 
the research branch of the Forest Service, re- 
cently returned from a two weeks visit to Ore- 
gon and Washington, where he conferred with 
State tax commissioners, forest officials and 
others interested in forest taxation reform, re- 
garding proposed legislation in this field. Ex- 
haustive study made by the Forest Taxation 
Inquiry enabled Mr. Hall, in considering meth- 
ods of taxing mature timber, to give practical 
advice as to changes which would be econom- 
ically sound. Interest centered chiefly in the 


so-called “deferred timber tax” plan, one of 
three methods advocated by the Inquiry in its 
forthcoming report. 


Walter Perkins, president and general man- 
ager of the Georgia Lumber Co., Bluefield, 
W. Va., recently retired from the active man- 
agement of the company, after a connection of 
35 years. Mr. Perkins will continue as presi- 
dent, but the duties of the general manager will 
be assumed by his nephew, W. E. Hume, who 
has been with the company for twenty-five 
years. Mr. Hume is considered a highly com- 
petent and a progressive business man, with 
a wide experience in the lumber and supply 
business. 


E. H. McGill, sales manager Sumter Lumber 
Co., Electric Mills, Miss., on a periodic tour of 
the principal lumber distributing centers, spent 
a couple of days in Chicago this week, confer- 
ring with his local representatives and calling 
on the trade. Mr. McGill is quite optimistic 
and believes that by the full opening of spring 
the demand for yellow pine will have increased 
to the point where buyers may experience con- 
siderable difficulty in having their requirements 
promptly filled. His company is enjoying an 
excellent demand for its famous soft texture 
“Nearwhite” shortleaf pine. 





Memos from Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 11.—H. W. Flatau 
of Flatau-Dick & Co., London, England, spent 
last week in Memphis calling on hardwood 
shippers. 

George McSweyn, vice president E, L. 
Bruce Co., has landed in England on a business 
trip for his firm. 

Keith Gibson, of Farnsworth & Jardine, tim- 
ber importing firm of Liverpool, England, has 
been calling on Memphis lumbermen. This is 
Mr. Gibson’s first trip to America. 

Allen Robinson, of Hunt Bros. (London and 
Liverpool), is in the United States and is ex- 
pected in Memphis next week. 





Trade Complaints Committee Meets 


The committee on trade complaints of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, organized under the Lumber 
Code, held its first meeting in Chicago on 
March 5. This committee is comprised of 
J. V. Quinlan, Soperton, Wis., chairman; J. D. 
Mylrea, Rhinelander, Wis.; W. O. Baum, Bow- 
ler, Wis.; J. Palmatier, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
and W. D. Connor, Jr., Laona, Wis. A num- 
ber of cases were referred to the committee by 
the compliance department, all of these involv- 
ing alleged violations of the trade practice 
features of the Code. No announcement was 
uate of the committee’s recommendations to 
NRA. 





Visits Mills and Yards 


Will A. Cavin, of Sturgis, Mich., head of 
the Cavin Associated Yards, accompanied by 
Mrs. Cavin, spent a couple of days in Chicago 
last week, returning from an extended motor 
tour that took them as far southwest as Roswell, 
N. M., and included stops at a number of im- 
portant centers in New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Arkansas. Mr. Cavin reported that 
he found dealers everywhere feeling quite opti- 
mistic over the outlook for business and report- 
ing generally a substantial increase in business 
over last year. He visited a number of lumber 
manufacturing offices and operations, and found, 
as he stated it, “no bargains being offered in 
yellow pine.” Everywhere he went he found 
a reported shortage of homes, with a substan- 
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tial building revival assured just as soon as 
facilities are provided for rediscounting mort. 
gages held by banks on long-term loans {o, 
homes. Reports received by him while on his 
tour from the several yards in Michigan jp 
which he is interested, all indicated a satisfac. 
tory increase in business, with the outlook {or 
repairs, remodeling and building quite encoyr. 
aging. 





Moves to New Location 


Retail lumber and building material dealer; 
particularly, who are distributors of that com. 
pany’s product, will be interested to know 
that on April 1 the general sales offices of the 
Solvay Sales Corporation, now located at 61 
Broadway, will be moved to 40 Rector Stree 
New York City. The New York branch of 
the corporation is now located at 40 Rector 
Street and will continue to maintain offices at 
that address. 





Leases New York Terminal Property 


New York, March 11.—H. Herrmann Lum- 
ber Co., prominent hardwood lumber merchant, 
recently has leased the central portion of the 
Mott Haven Terminal Warehouse property 
owned by George H. Storm, and plans to install 
a modern planing mill and to carry a full line 
of choice hardwoods. This property is located 
at 125th to 137th Streets, Park Avenue to 
Canal Place, and the leased portion contains 
30,000 square feet, with three large warehouses, 
sheds and office. Commenting on this lease, 
Mr. Storm said: 

I have always hoped that once again this 
entire property might revert to the lumber 
industry. Now that the greater portion is 
occupied by Charles F. Fischer & Co., floor- 
ing and panels; H. Herrmann Lumber Co,, 
hardwoods; and Storm Flooring Co., mastic 
set floors, some progressive softwood or 
building material dealer may see the advan- 
tage of these facilities and low rental and 
consider using the whole or part of the re- 
maining 18 lots with 100x100-feet brick ware- 
house, sheds, 150x200-feet of open space, and 
office, furnished if desired. 





Retailer Increases Plant Capacity 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 9.— The Monroe 
Street Lumber Co. is enlarging its quarters and 
increasing its equipment in anticipation of a fur- 
ther substantial improvement in building. 

A new concrete floor and new equipment will 
modernize its woodworking plant, and the addi- 
tion of a second floor to its 32x100-foot ware- 
house will enable the company to handle a 
heavier stock. 





Company Announces Details of 
Recent Reorganization 


Satt Laxe City, Uran, March 11.—The 
Merrill Co. has authorized the following state- 
ment regarding reorganization plans, recently 
effected. 

The 35 yards heretofore operated in separate 
groups, together with two Utah yards, previ- 
ously operated by the Smoot Lumber Co., are 
merging their affairs to constitute one organiza- 
tion, which will be known as the Tri-State Lum- 


ber Co., an incorporated division of the Merrill § 


Co. Officers will be as follows: 

George E. Merrill, president and general 
manager; R. H. Biele, vice president; A. 0. 
Sheldon, vice president and assistant gen- 
eral manager; Otto E. Dornberg, secretary 
and assistant general manager; Arden E. 
Dresser, treasurer; Frank Fulkerson, assist- 
ant treasurer; Ray Famulener, assistant sec- 
retary; F. E. Hatch, Twin Falls, Idaho, dis- 
trict manager; J. W. Thompson, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, district manager. 


The following bulletin signed by George E. 
Merrill, president, is self-explanatory : 

To MEMBERS OF THE MERRILL COMPANY ORGANI- 

ZATIONS : 

Doubtless all are aware that we have beet 
progressing step by step through various 
processes of adjustment and reorganization. 
The consolidating of companies operating 
yards in Utah, Idaho and Wyoming, under 
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the nanic of the Tri-State Lumber Co., is a 
consummation close at hand. 

Included in the shaping of affairs and 
adapting ourselves to a new order of things, 
it is to be noted at this time that Mr. J. S. 
Taylor is retiring from active participation 
‘, the operation or conduct of the business. 
os Cc. E. Lay is also retiring from his ac- 
tivities with us, approximately coincident 
with the merging of the Overland Lumber 
Co. as part of the Tri-State consolidation. 

A. O. Sheldon will manage the Idaho business 
and the yards in Wyoming, assisted by Mr. 
Hatch and Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Dornberg will direct the company’s busi- 
ness in Utah. : ; 

The company has an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000, of which $800,000 has been issued and 
$50,000 represents paid-in surplus. 

The company’s general office is located at 277 
North 3rd West, Salt Lake City. 


Made Director of Sales 


The Upson Co., of Lockport, N. Y., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Harry R. Shedd as 
director of sales. Mr. Shedd has been con- 
nected with the Upson Co. for ten years, his 
service beginning in 1925 as sales supervisor in 
the Southwest. Due to his inexhaustible energy 
and unusual initiative, his rise in the company 
has been rapid. From his first position, he was 
promoted to that of western sales manager, 
having charge of salesmen covering territory 
from Chicago to the 
Pacific Coast; later he 
was further advanced 
when called into the 
home office at Lockport 
as assistant director of 
sales, and now assumes 
the more _ important 








HARRY R. SHEDD, 
Lockport, N. Y.; 


Named Director of 
ales 





duties of director of 
sales, in charge of all 
domestic sales of the 
company. 

Prior to his associa- 
tion with the Upson Co., 
Mr. Shedd for seventeen 
years was a sales ex- 
ecutive of Armour & Co. One of his most 
prized possessions is a complete set of sterling 
silver presented to him as a token of friendship 
by the employees of Armour & Co. at the Kan- 
sas City office, when he assumed his first posi- 
tion with the Upson company. Long regarded 
as a keen merchandiser of building material, 
Mr. Shedd’s experience has covered a wide 
range of products under the most unusual con- 
ditions. Assurance is given that the same high 
ethical policies which have governed the sale 
and distribution of Upson wallboard and in- 
sulation products since the formation of the com- 
pany will continue under Mr. Shedd’s direction. 





Back from European Trip, Reports 
Better Business 


BANDON, Ore., March 9.—J. H. Dalen, presi- 
dent Dalen Manufacturing Co., recently re- 
turned from a business trip to Europe, and be- 
cause of what he saw there and in the eastern 
part of the United States he feels justified in 


doubling the output of his plant through installa- - 


tion of additional machinery for the manufac- 
ture of Venetian blinds. This program of ex- 
pansion is already under way—the mounting 
of machines to cut and assemble the Port Orford 
cedar slats, and other equipment to apply the 
artistic colors and pastel tints (non-fading 
paints and dyes) to these shades. Venetian 
blinds, Mr. Dalen said in an interview in West- 
ern World, are coming into wider general use 
wherever finer homes and office buildings are 
being constructed. 
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On his trip he found building already off to 
a good start, with excellent prospects for a 
far greater activity. England, he said, is on 
the upgrade as for general prosperity but a 
strong “Buy British” campaign is diverting to 
Canada much of the lumber business formerly 
placed in the United States. Subsidized by the 
Government. builders in England are construct- 
ing hundreds of substantial brick and stone 
houses and business buildings in every com- 
munity. France, however, he found in the 
throes of a depression which is partly due to 
the greatly decreased number of American 
tourists. 





Organizes New Hardwood Firm 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 11.—Harry Schadt, 
for many years connected with the Hyde Lum- 
ber Co., has resigned, and has organized the 
Newellton Hardwood Co., with offices in the 
Hyde Building, Memphis. Mr. Schadt is still 
interested in property holdings of the Desha 
Hardwood Co., but not interested in the Hyde 
Lumber Co. Mr. Schadt has taken over the 
mill at Newellton, La., formerly operated by 
the Hyde Lumber Co., and he is joined in his 
new company with Hal H. Perry, formerly with 
the Hyde Lumber Co. Mr. Perry is vice presi- 
dent of the new company and is operating the 
mill at Newellton, where he will make his 
home. 

The change does not in any way affect the 
Hyde Lumber Co. 


Retail Firm Leases Larger Plant 


EVANSVILLE, INp., March 11.—The A-1 
Building Material Co., well known retail lumber 
and building material firm, expects to move into 
larger and better quarters about April 15, it 
has been announced by William Johann, man- 
ager. 

The company has leased a four-story build- 
ing on Northwest Fourth Street, near Bond 
Street, formerly occupied by a pottery concern, 
and is making extensive alterations and im- 
provements to the structure, to convert it into 
a modern plant for warehousing and selling 
lumber and other materials, and to accommo- 
date the firm’s planing mill. 

tl 


Visiting Scenes of Boyhood 


Corpus Curistr, Tex., March 11—W. G. 
Moeling, of Chicago, president of the Sterling 
Lumber & Supply Co. of that city, was here 
recently reveling in the scenes of his boyhood. 
It was nearly sixty years ago, at the age of 7 
years, that Mr. Moeling left this place of his 
birth, and this was his first visit here since that 
time. He was accompanied by Mrs. Moeling, 
and he took delight in pointing out to her the 
many changes that have taken place in the town 
during the intervening years and in recalling 
incidents of the early days which still are vivid 
in his memory. 

Among the few things he remembers was the 
old wharf that extended far out into the bay, 
where the Morgan Line boats docked, serving 
as the principal means of transportation into 
Corpus Christi. 

In those days, Mr. Moeling said, a guard was 
maintained on the outskirts of town to give 
warning in the event a Mexican raiding party 
threatened the town. When a gun was fired, 
it was the signal for the people to go to the 
wharf and take refuge in the boats out in the 
bay. Occasionally, however, the guards over- 
indulged in liquor, would shoot their guns, and 
send the people scurrying down the wharf and 
into the boats. 

His father, F. G. Moeling, had lumber yards 
at Galveston, Indianola, Rockport and Corpus 
Christi. When he left Corpus Christi in 1878, 
he sold his business to E. D. Sidbury. 

In those days there was only one railroad 
line into Corpus Christi, the Texas Mexican, 
connecting the town with Laredo. 

Mr. Moeling looked far into the past to re- 
call an occasion when his older brother went 
swimming in the bay. He left his clothes on 
shore, and a Mexican came along and tied them 
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in knots. Running down the pier without a 
stitch of clothing, the boy chased the Mexican 
to his home, followed him into the house where 
he had hidden under a bed, and proceeded to 
give him a “drubbing,” Moeling said. The town 
marshal, disturbed at the singular activity of the 
naked boy, followed him to the Mexican house, 
but, upon hearing his story, gave the Mexican 
another walloping. This story is a favorite in 
the Moeling household. “a 
Mr. and Mrs. Moeling have been enjoying 
an extended vacation that has taken them as 
far west as San Francisco. They expect to 
visit Houston, Tex., and their old home at Lake 
Charles, La., before returning to Chicago. 


Honored for Fifty Years of 
Loyal Service 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 9.—R. W. Condon, 
pionter lumberman of Kitsap County, Washing- 
ton, former State senator and prominent in 
Washington State politics for many years, re- 
cently passed the fiftieth year as a part of the 
organization of the Puget Mill Co. and its suc- 
cessor the Chas. R. McCormick Lumber Co. 
George A. Pope, San Francisco,: president of 
Pope & Talbot, the Puget Mill Co. and the 
Chas. R. McCormick Lumber Co., in commem- 
oration of the event presented Mr. Condon with 
a fine watch engraved as follows: “Presented to 
Richard W. Condon by Puget Mill Co. in appre- 
ciation of fifty years of Loyal Service. 
1884—1934." Mr. Pope expressed the wish that 
Mr. Condon may continue in the service of the 
company for many years. 





Douglas Fir Exporters to Survey 
Foreign Markets 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 9.—The regular an- 
nual meeting of the Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co. was held in the company offices 
here Feb, 28. Of outstanding interest was the 
elevation of L. E. Force to the presidency. For 
many years Mr. Force has been general man- 
ager, and prior to that served in various ca- 
pacities, having been with the organization 
since its inception. Mr. Force now becomes 
president and general manager. Immediately 
after the meeting he left for Washington, D. C.., 
on business in connection with the export lum- 
ber industry. Lumber exporters are very 
much interested in pending tariff and trade 
agreements with foreign 
countries. 

The retiring president, 
Maj. E. G. Griggs, Ta- 
coma, was elected hon- 
orary chairman of the 
board. Other officers 





L. E. FORCE, 
Seattle, Wash. ;: 
Becomes President and 
General Manager of 
Fir Exporters 





of the company are: 
Vice presidents—J. H. 
Bloedel, Seattle, and M. 
C. Woodard, Silverton, 
Ore.; treasurer—W. A. 
Whitman, Seattle; sec- 
retary—W. P. Morgan. 

Trustees elected are 
as follows: 

J. H. Bloedel, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Seattle, Wash; E. W. Demarest, Pacific Na- 
tional Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Theo. 
Dichter, Prouty Lumber & Box Co., Warrenton, 
Ore.: Wm. Donovan, Donovan Lumber Co., 
Aberdeen, Wash.; Lee L. Doud, Defiance Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma, Wash.: L. E. Force, Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., Seattle, Wash.: 
Geo. T. Gerlinger, Willamette Valley Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore.; E. D. Kingsley, West Ore- 
gon Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; C. H. Kreien- 
baum, Reed Mill Co., Shelton, Wash.; W. B. 
Nettleton, Nettleton Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. ; 
Roy J. Sharp, Mountain Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
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Wash.; F. C. Talbot, Chas. R. McCormick Lum- 
ber Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Clyde Walton, 
Walton Lumber Co., Everett, Wash.; C. H. 
Watzek, Crossett Western Co., Wauna, Ore.; 
M. C. Woodard, Westport Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 


Vote for Trade Promotion 


Stockholders of the company voted to launch 
an extensive trade promotion program. Im- 
mediate steps will be taken by the officers to 
make a survey of foreign markets, and to put 
into operation a trade extension program. Not 
only manufacturers shipping export, but all 
manufacturers of lumber, as well as the Pacific 
Northwest, will benefit from expansion of for~ 
eign markets. The expense of the campaign 
is being borne by the member mills of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., which 
is comprised of the principal export mills of 
Oregon and Washington. 





Moves to New Office 


CINCINNATI, OnIO, March 11.—The Arling- 
Funch Lumber Co., wholesaler, is now settled 
in its new offices, 1305 Union Trust Building, 
and invites visits from its customers and 
friends. 


—_ —— 


Shifts in Forest Service Personnel 


C. L. Forsling, director Intermountain Forest 
& Range Experiment Station at Ogden, Utah, 
has been named director of the Appalachian 
Forest Experiment Station at Asheville, N. C.. 
to succeed E. H. Frothingham, director of the 
Appalachian station since its establishment in 
1920, who at his own request has been relieved 
of these duties so that he may concentrate on 
silvicultural research. Prof. Reed W. Bailey 
will become director of the Intermountain sta- 
tion at Ogden, where he has been serving as 
conservationist during the past year while on 
leave from the Utah State College of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Forsling, who in twenty years of admin- 
istrative and research work in the Forest Serv- 
ice has become an authority on forest water- 
shed protection, will find plenty of opportunity 
for service in this line in his new post, for one 
of the chief problems in the Appalachian region 
is replenishment of its forest cover for protec- 
tion of the watershed—a project that has been 
shown to be feasible with fire protection and 
good management on the 50,000,000 acres of 
forest land in this region. 

Devastating floods in northern Utah in recent 
years are the result of depletion of the vege- 
tative cover on critical parts of the watershed, 
it has been conclusively proven by Prof. Bailey, 
and now this man will be in charge of relieving 
this situation in the Intermountain region. For 
the past two years (in addition to his research 
work) he has assisted in the technical direction 
and development of erosion control activities by 
both State and C. C. C. workers, in Utah. 

Besides the above announcements hy Chief 
Forester F. A. Silcox, Washington, D. C., it 
has heen announced by S. B. Show. of San 
Francisco, regional forester for California, that 
the following personnel changes are about to 
be made: 

G. M. Gowen, supervisor Lassen Forest, 
transferred to office of chief forester at 
Washington: succeeded by P. D. Hanson, 
promoted from assistant supervisor. 

W. T. Murphy, assistant supervisor Santa 
Barbara Forest, promoted to supervisor 
Huron Forest, in Michigan. 

F. J. Jefferson, fire control chief for North- 
ern Region at Missoula, Mont., transferred 
to San Francisco, takes charge of construc- 
tion work in California Region. 

F. P. Cunningham, supervisor Sequoia 
Forest, transferred to supervisor Trinity 
Forest; succeeded by J. E. Elliott, supervisor 
San Bernardino Forest; DeWitt Nelson, act- 
ing supervisor Shasta Forest, becomes su- 
pervisor San Bernardino Forest: E. E. Bach- 
man promoted to supervisor Shasta Forest, 
where he has been technical assistant. 

L. H. Anderson, supervisor Cleveland 
Forest, transferred to Lands branch at 
regional forester’s office, San Francisco; 
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Guerdon Ellis, assistant supervisor, 
to supervisor Cleveland Forest. 


F. P. Cronemiller, supervisor Modoc Forest 
transferred to Fire Control branch at regionaj 
office; suceeded as Modoc supervisor by R, w 
Beeson, assistant in range management at 
regional office. 


Promote 





Returns to Lumber Business 


His host of acquaintances throughout both 
the lumber producing and consuming trades wil] 
be interested to know that W. E. Vogelsang 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., is again connected with 
the lumber industry, after an absence from it 
of several years. Mr. Vogelsang has opened an 
office in Grand Rapids as manufacturers’ agent 
and will cover twenty- 
five counties in central 
and western Michigan. 
His plan is to act as ex- 
clusive agent and do 
creative selling, particu- 
larly of softwood lum- 
ber and plywood. His 





W. E. VOGELSANG, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; 


Again in lumber 
business 





long experience, both in 
manufacturing and sell- 
ing, eminently qualifies 
Mr. Vogelsang for the 
type of promotion and 
selling that he is under- 
taking. For nine years 
he was vice president 
and sales manager, and 
for four years president and general manager, 
of the Turtle Lake Lumber Co., operating at 
Winchester, Wis. He later organized the Weid- 
man-Vogelsang Lumber Co. at Grand Rapids 
and Chicago, and that company acted as sales 
agent for the Weidman Lumber Co. with mills 
at Trout Creek and Bergland, Mich. After 
closing the Weidman-Vogelsang office in Octo- 
ber, 1930, Mr. and Mrs. Vogelsang made a 
trip around the world, during which they visited 
their daughter in South Africa. From Novem- 
ber, 1931, until April, 1932, he was in charge 
of the manufacture of veneers and sales for the 
Pickerel Walnut Co. c 

As manufacturers’ agent, Mr. Vogelsang plans 
an intensive campaign of creative selling, study- 
ing the needs of buyers and helping them to 
purchase just the kinds and grades of material 
best suited to their needs; in this way rendering 
an exceptional service, both to the manufacturer 
and to the buyer. 








Australian Sawmill Equipped with 
American Machinery 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 11.—J. S. Mcll- 
wraith, general manager Wilson, Hart & Co. 
(Ltd.), Maryborough, Queensland, Australia, a 
short time ago visited the States and, after a 
thorough investigation of sawmill machinery, 
placed an order with the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., of this city, for the equipment for 
a new electrically driven band mill, to replace 
this company’s plant destroyed by fire a few 
months ago. After placing the order for this 
equipment, Mr. MclIlwraith returned to Queens- 
land, and work already has started on the new 
mill. The equipment for this plant includes the 
well known type “C” 7-foot band mill with 


.anti-friction arbor bearings, three-block 40-inch- 


opening carriage with Trout setworks; steam 
feed; edger; and hog manufactured by Allis. 
The band mill and hog will be motor Texrope 
driven, while the edger will be arranged for 
direct-connected motor drive. 





THE “COMING CROP” of new homes will run 
largely to the smaller types, to take care of the 
thousands of families hitherto living “doubled- 
up” lives, housing authorities predict. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Reports Fair Volume But at Somewhat 
Reduced Prices on Low Grades 


Southern pine bookings during the week ended March 9 
were a good deal below the previous week’s level; but total 
for the two weeks ended that date was not far behind the 
output. Prices on the lower grades seem to be weakening, 
and it is believed that concessions account for the buying 
of some large line-yard companies. While uppers are not 
quite firm, they are holding much more closely to recent 
levels, and there have been reports of advances in these. A 
good part of the sales territory is threatened with another 
drouth, and so buyers have become decidedly hesitant. Jan- 
uary sales of lumber at retail yards in the Kansas City dis- 
trict were 23.5 percent below last year’s. 

North Carolina mills have been finding business slow, 
neither retail yard nor box makers taking much. In the 
South, yard items are harder to sell because of a decline in 
prices of air-dried roofers; while there is fair inquiry from 
the North Atlantic markets for uppers, placements are few. 
Roofers, 4-inch, have dropped to a low of $9.50 at mill, and 
all widths are reported to be moving slowly. The effect of 
price declines at this time of year is to cause a decided hold- 
ing up of orders even for needed stock. 

Arkansas Soft Pine mills report a good retail demand for 
shed stock and molding, and that low grades have been 
moving well to railroads and other industrial users. Some 
mills are said to have found it necessary to limit sales of 
the scarcer items, because with present production the 
stocks of these are likely to be soon exhausted. 


Many Western Pine Items Advance in Price as Shortages 
Are Revealed 


Western pine bookings in the two weeks ended March 9 
were more than 25 percent above those for the correspond- 
ing period of last year, and were double the current produc- 
tion. The unfilled-order file was about 50 percent larger 
than at this time last year, and stocks are now lower than 
last year’s. The market therefore has a strong tone, and 
prices on some items have been advanced $1 to $2. The 
strongest items are C selects and No.3 commons. D selects 
continue slow, and there is not much activity in No. 2 com- 
mons. Shop moved a while ago in large blocks and recently 
slowed up; there are signs of reviving activity in this item, 
however. Production has been running at about last year’s 
level, and is expected soon to show its seasonal increase. 
There is no disposition among the retailers to take more 
than sufficient for current requirements, but recent mill 
sales reports indicate that these are expanding. 


West Coast Domestic Cargo, Export and Local Sales 
Show Increases 


West Coast bookings during two weeks ended March 9 
were 5 percent above production—as contrasted with 4.27 
percent below the preceding period, though production also 
had increased slightly. All divisions of the market, with 
the one exception of rail, showed gains; there was a rather 
large pick-up in local business, and considerable gains in 
export and domestic cargo. 

Rail trade prospects are clouded by fears of drouth in 
sections that suffered from it last year, though in other sec- 
tions the rains have been normal or above. In the cities, 
much remodeling work is contemplated, but not much new 
construction. There is little reason for expecting heavy 
increases in total middle West business over last year, on 
present indications; and retailers are accordingly cautious 
about purchasing to add to stocks. 

On the Atlantic coast, there seems to be less expectation 


Statistics, Pages 48-49 — Market Reports, Pages 60-63 — Prices, Page 68 


of a decided boom in building this spring, because present 
rentals are less than would provide for current construction 
costs. Prices seem to be less regular and somewhat weaker, 
with truck sales to consumers making for difficulties in 
some sections. The intercoastal rate is reported to hold 
firmly at $12, with some ship lines predicting an advance of 
50 cents, because of increased cost under NRA. There is 
very little business from California. 

Export trade with the Orient has been difficult because 
of China’s troubles with silver exchange, and overstocking 
of Japanese and Chinese markets; while the fall in sterling 
is a damper on purchases by countries in the sterling block. 
But the recent decline in trans-Pacific rates, perhaps accom- 
panied by price concessions, has been bringing out a larger 
volume of business. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Stocks Low; Eastern Spruce 
Finds Competition Keener 


Northern pine has had its position strengthened by the 
recent advances in western pines. Bookings in the North- 
west, because of storms, did not in the week ended March 
9 keep up to the level of preceding weeks; and dealers in 
the Niagara area are still holding off. Users are made hesi- 
tant by propoals for a tariff trade that would permit Can- 
adian lumber to enter the market in volume. Mill stocks 
are considerably below last year’s level. 

Northern hemlock trade has been fair, but retailers are 
still holding off in their buying for spring. Mill stocks are 
below last year’s level, and unfilled orders are well above 
last year’s level. 

There has been some easing off in the demand for east- 
ern spruce, and the larger mills are having keener competi- 
tion, at lower prices, from the smaller plants. Stocks of 
dry lumber are exhausted. A weakening in intercoastal fir 
prices is of course making marketing difficulties. 


Keen Competition in Hardwoods Brings Softening in 
the Lower Grades 


The export trade in hardwoods has been considerably 
disturbed by recent events. In the first place, the drop in 
sterling exchange has the effect of raising prices to the 
consumers in the principal export market, Great Britain. 
The effect of this on demand is being offset to some extent 
by a lowering of ocean freights, which has been brought 
about by the entrance of tramp steamers that are cutting 
established Conference rates. By shipping on such rates, 
exporters have been able to accept some business that was 
recently considered too low priced, and the volume of the 
movement has been fairly well maintained. 

In the domestic market, the January report from the 
furniture industry, that new orders were 40 percent larger 
than those of January last year, is highly encouraging. 
There has been good recent buying by both furniture and 
automotive factories. Buying by retail yards is said to be 
larger, in preparation for spring remodeling ; perhaps orders 
from these distributors have been encouraged by recent re- 
ductions in oak flooring prices; those of hard maple have 
kept steady. Appalachian prices have been influenced by 
the declines in southern species, but only the lower grades 
show much softening. Because of the weakness of the mar- 
ket on low grades, box and crating interests have been hold- 
ing back their orders recently. 

Total hardwood orders considerably exceed production, 
for in the South the loggers are working under great handi- 
caps of bad weather; and as total stocks are below last 
year’s, and unfilled orders heavier, with stocks of consum- 
ers meager, a strengthening of the market may be expected 
with a little increase in demand. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


East and wes 
change, New Orleans, 
of February have been 


t side mills have 








reported the 


La., for sales made in the period March 1-7, 
and distinguished by asterisk: 


inserted 


SOUTHERN PINE 


following average f. o. b. 
but, 











mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex. 
where prices for this period were not available, prices for the month 








West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Dat eat 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Standard Partition, Standard No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 2 8 leaf No. 2 
Lengths Lengths, 1x6” Lengths Standard Lengths a o. 2 Longleat 
1x3” rift— ” Dimension 
aber No. 117 % x4&6"— poate 15.13 12.36|,_,, 2x4” 
penne! 3&better . 29.76 B&better . 35.00 36.00|!*8" ----- 15.81 16.07 | ®X4 , 
Shortleaf . 55.00 *55.27|\no * 39/61 °30°36 — 12,& 14’.. 19.16 16.00/12, & 14”.. 20.50 21.83 
Longleaf. .. 56.50 |" aiid Nine niin No. 2 Shiplap and /|16’ ...... 20.27 19.18|16’ ...... 21.50 21.00 
: nis F Boards, Std. Lgth. | 2x6” 2x6” 
No. 1— Assorted patterns ? 12 & 14’ 17.7 
Shortleaf . 45.00 45.00| nenetter . 32.61 33.17|Inch thick: —e a5, @ 34.. 1690 1000G .....- *18:00 17 
Longleaf - 46.66 | BSbotter . 55.82 5.07 | tnen thtch— ~~ So ee SARE o+9ess ation’ | . 
|No. 1 .... 31.66 31.33'g~ *37.33 ....|1xl0" 11!) 18101 17:14| 2x8” 12 & 14’ ones 
oy od Surfaced Finish, |g "°°" *’ 41e0 acest oo? 24-43 19.69/12 & 14°.. 17.29 16.36]16 ......: *19.50 20°09 
B&better . 35.56 35.13 and 1x5&10” .: 57:50 *46.03 | Lonel’f— -—" a 
No. 1 "#3288 31.94|Bé&better ee socone *58.73 *59.50|1x8” ..... 18.75 20.50] 2x10 . a 12 & 14 18.50 20.00 
No. 2°... 22:05 2018|Inch thick— 1x10” *20.25 18.50|12,& 14’.. 17.07 16.38/16" ...... *20.50 21.00 
. 2 22. — 41.05 40.46 5&6/4 thick— 1x12” *97.31 28.00|16" ...... 17.62 17.15] 9,19” 
1x4” rift— eS ke 42.06 40.42 |$-8" ,rttee *50.43 *50.13 2b ww 12) & 14’. .*20.00 *21.99 
Babetter ae. Steere 43-16 40.72 |>&10 64.50 *61.25 No. 1 Shortleat 13 & 14.. 17.38 17.0116 ...... - 20.00 
Shortleaf . 53.14 54.25/1x10” 50.39 48.25/12" ...--- 66.00 °67.81 Dimension , wentne 18.94 17.50 
; 1x5” ..... 44.87 42.00 2x4” Timbers, 20’ & Under, 
No. 1— ase ae cageeg 59.38 | Casing, Rese & Jamb 12 & 14’.. 23.91 21.00 No. 1 Longleaf No. 1 
Shortleaf.. 44.50 *47.00 ci = 24)’ F @eeees i . Dimensi 
No. ee. . 32.13 *32.00° 4 6. 8” 53.75 54.60|B&bette 2x6” 4” er Longleaf— a aa 
=&16 ‘"* 89°83 68,00 r, x 12 & 14’.. 25.00 *25.88|3x4 & 4x4”. 25.67 *26.00 
1x4” flat 13” 185 65.00 1x4” ..... 45.38 46.00|12,& 14’.. 22.32 22.17/16 1... 26.00 *26.25 | 4x6—8x8” . 26.50 22.00 
1 all gos 11.85 06.00) eas” |. 48.44 aniell© «--.--- 22.95 22.881 9g» 3&4x12” .*33.00 45.00 
p&better . o-4e $3.18 —_ Lx5&10” .. 50.75 *49.36 2x8” 12 ~ o.. 23.64 24.19 5x10-10x10°"31.75 as 
seOe S cece SRUL 82.3% , 12 & 14’.. 23.18 22.50/16’ .--.--- 5.25 | 5x12— 
No. 2 .... 17.02 17.39 spam Cte os 35.40 No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ |j5° | 23.76 23.50] 2x8” . . ae 12x12” .*42.00 
Ceiling, Stanaara |6” ..-....- 36.83 35.88 |1x4" ..... 30.44 33.07] ox. 19” tg © 14':: 55°33 #56/83 | Shortleat— 
EEN OS 37.00 35.05 1x6 Soe ll 31.76 = seit tiediachlis — 3 4&4x4” 92.31 22.95 
Lengths 1X5&10" .. 41.00 38.69 re 25.15 23.67) 2x10” 4x6—_8x8". 21.17 21:88 
- eat | | {name 55.13 50.00 14” wees 24.67 23.36 )j9° 26.50 *27.75 | 3&4x10" .. 25.67 *25.00 
Bé&better . 23.25 26.00 ; No. 1 Shiplap and |16’ ...... 25.50 24.00/;47 ("°° °° 27.00 *29.00|sxi9-— °° 
No . 23.75 *20.75 Plaster Lath Boards, 10-20 ex12° eee 27.50 *30.13]° 10x10” . 24.50 *24.62 
% x4" — %x1%”, 4’ Ore 31.07 33.36|°* 2x12” 3&4x12” .. 30.21 *28.00 
B&better . 26.22 22.70'No. 1 .... 3.86 3.17 |1x5&10” .. 34.32 36.62|12 & 14’.. 27.00 *25.29'12 & 14’.. 33.00 *36.00] 5x12— 
No. 1 .... 24.06 23.72 No. 2 2.69 2.44 |1x12” . 45.66 45.38 16’ ...... 29.21 28.28 16’ ....... 33.00 *39.37| 12x12” . 28.50 
WESTERN RED CEDAR WESTERN PINES OAK FLOORING 
. Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 2 
i conte, Wash., March 11.—Prices for red sales tag reported to tn Western ‘Pine Following are current quotations on oak 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 | Association by members during the period | flooring in carlots, f.o.b. logical points of 


to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 
Beveled Siding, %2-inch 


Clear e4e compe 
PE. scdweenp eats $20.50 $18.50 $16.00 
EL © wack aarh mdipaaran 24.50 20.50 18.00 
Se acracceceaned 25.50 23.50 20.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding %-inch 
i ihextsstetasheéecdaneen nee nan - - $35.00 
DL untGieGeudtn aun adneoihiacewataeon -» 45.00 
PIPED dude tadioihicadenddbed ndesa same 57.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 8-18’ 
my Aes _ 
- or Roug 
ai 5 andi in tah te tans th eaadsaahaicin Gas ae a $37.00 
Dt $ttbteereeverednsabeceecescwunnuns 42.00 
DE” “cndegdawand bias eeicareen savenbnaee 52.00 
DY 6¢tierisdevaddwakenbuaccebenwaekan 67.00 
i turubbéakeenWae ac odbiede ws Gu nenee 72.00 
Di é¢heddephacakaaaebeedxadaciunae on 77.00 
i” ctketken eee GNEdiew ane bead eeeeeauhe 82.00 
DE, in ahcb dike dais what eipesis Ses ona 87.00 
Ceiling or Flooring, mAbetten, 4-18’ 
1x3” jebdedievedsneseags ° eacceneutens 22.00 
, stenbetreninelarenadamnnn he aa enaaall - 25.00 
Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Le h 
ey Lys $3 . “re 
0 BO ee 67 
BAUGH BO GRE OVER. ccc cccccccccccces 624 
Series. a, ; 

i Ci he .ceseneerndderewenes 67 
SAGUIME GE ONE OVE. occ cccccccccccces He 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 

a 100 lin. ft. 
1 %” thie betta vececenetaakeundueeaecees $0.31 
Dn? begiegunh pehinda baikilte nen dolens aamabe 37 
ai a ota a as ne i oi et 52 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, March 10.—Average prices of logs: 


Fir: No. 1, $19; No. 2, $16; 
peelers, $22- 24.° rw oe eee 
315 c0nt Shingle logs, $9-10; lumber logs, 
3, Bemlock: No. 2, $9; for export, $12.50; No. 


[Special telegram to American LumperMan] 
Portland, Ore., March 13.—Log market quo- 


comeee: Fi 

ellow e: gfe. 1, $16; 

Red Fir . 
Cedar: "Sh il logs, 


$17-18; a run, $8. 


No. 2, $12; No. 3, $8. 


dis? ; lumber logs, 


Hemlock: a 1: eazand § $399 
pruce: No. 18; No. 13 
$3.50@9. $13@14; No. 3, 


Feb. 1 to 15, inclusive. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wdr. & war. 
of |e Se $42.38 “$33. 30 $50.63 
D Select RL...... 34.89 73 35.50 
Sue. s2s— = 1 No. 2 
Dt KaeResinadeuewernene chen $27.07 $20.34 
ih naderene ace senses rueaes 27.17 20.38 
Coasneosea, S2 or 4S— oO. No. 
CWieddewdidnase ace $20.64 $18.87 
1x12” rere eee 25.21 20.12 
No. 4, 4/4 RWRL........ cap hannnae $13.62 
Idaho White Pine 5&6/4x8” 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wadr. 
fee $45.86 $69.19 
eS ee eee 52.50 
Capsnaags, S2 or 4S— No No. 2 0. 3 
i” éiveccvenewes $31.99 $24.23 $20.73 
ixi2” Te re 60.37 34.56 23.83 
) ee € : ) . errr $14.60 
Sugar 
1x8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
Se.ects, S2 or 4S—& wédr. & wdr & wdr 
B&btr ea $65.25 $61.85 $64.00 
Cc Select a 57.50 56.97 50.80 
D Select RL ..... - 49.00 47.13 44.20 
Snop, S2S— No.1 No. No. 3 
De gnecedswneawes $36.40 $24.77 $18.50 
|. ee ore 35.97 25.02 19.20 
De vescseaskeoenes 48.86 27.2 20.00 
Larch—Douglas Fir , 
Dimension No. 1, NT ia wae ek aah acer rei ach -$18.90 
Dimension No. DE cecseaveeeens «+ 18.48 
Boards, No. 3 s2oras 1x8”. ete dedk eae 15.11 
Flooring, vert. gr. C&Btr. 4” ee 34.14 





WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 13.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 





Finish— Factory stock— 
1x12” ..-$55.00 
7 ere .. 36.00 
1x5—11” 
anne $42. 50@44. 50 


Bevel siding— 
2x6” Fiat er. 24. 00 
%x6” Vert. gr. 27.0 





Green box ..... 15.00 





origin—Memphis and Johnson City, Tenn. 


and Alexandria, La.: 
18x2%4” Y8x1%” %x2” %x1%” 


Clr. qtd. wht... $95.00 $76.00 $63. 2 $50.00 

Clr. qtd. red.... 78.00 68.00 54 50.00 

Sel. ytd. wht... 67.00 58.00 oe.00 44.00 

Sel. qtd. red.... 60.00 53.00 45.00 44.00 

Clr. pln. wht... 65.00 56.00 51.00 44.00 

Clr. pin. red.... 61.00 54.00 47.00 44.00 

Sel. pln. wht... 56.00 45.00 43.00 37.00 

Sel. pln. red.... 54.00 46.00 42.00 39.00 

No. 1 com. wht. 45.00 39.00 35.00 33.00 

No. 1 com. red.. 45.00 40.00 35.00 34.00 

Bee. B COUR cc ccces 26.00 24.00 18.00 18.00 
1%ex2” %xl%” $,x2” 

Clr. qtd. wht. ee 3 00 $70.00 $83.00 

Clr. qtd. red.... 67.00 65.00 74.00 

Sel. qtd. wht... 58.00 56.00 60.00 

Sel. qtd. red.... 58.00 56.00 59.00 

Clr. pin. wht... 58.00 55.00 63.00 

Clr. pln. red.... 56.00 55.00 58.00 

Sel. pln. wht... 54.00 52.00 53.00 

Sel. pln. red.... 53.00 51.00 46.00 

No. 1 com. wht. 45.00 40.00 42.00 

No. 1 com. red.. 45.00 40.00 40.00 

me BD GRBs ices 3.00 22.00 18.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
}#-inch stock, $8.50; for %-inch, $4; for %- 
and };-inch, $5. 


Chieago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials gured on Memphis origin: For 
##-inch stock, $6; %-inch, $3; for %- 
and f;-inch, $3.50. 


for 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 


port the following prices realized f.o.b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 
March 9: 

First Second Third 
a da iti $67.52 $57.05 $45.02 





A TENDENCY toward smaller rooms has be- 
come noticeable, according to some authorities, 
who assert that guest rooms have become 
‘powder stations” and dining rooms home bars. 
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FORDYCE-CROSSETT 


WOLMANIZED 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


CERTIFIED PROTECTION AGAINST 

DECAY AND TERMITES WITH A 

MARKED DEGREE OF FIRE 
RETARDATION 


Wolmanized Arkansas Soft Pine Is Clean, Dry and Odorless. Can Ship 
in mixed cars with Royal Oak Flooring and Southern Hardwoods 


FORDYCE-CROSSETT SALES COMPANY 


80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. @ Southern Office: Fordyce, Ark. 
Mills and Treating Plants at Fordyce and Crossett, Arkansas 


A CROSSETT WATZEK GATES INDUSTRY 














ONE WILL ALWAYS 
STAND OUT! 


As a Specialty Our 
Flooring Excels in End- 
Matched and Plain End 


Manufacturers of Choice 


ALABAM 


Soda-Dipped, Air Dried Lumber 
Kiln Dried Finish and Mouldings 


JACKSON LUMBER COMPANY 
Lockhart, Alabama 


END-MATCHED 
FLOORING 





YELLOW 
PINE 




















KNIGHT 


Single, Duplex and Quarter DOGS 
Saw Mills, Set Works, Edgers 
Manufactured by 


THE KENT MACHINE COMPANY 


117 Portage Street Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
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Profitable Lumber Retailing 


By ARTHUR A. HOOD 


A book, every retail lumber dealer will want. It gives the 
basic principles of lumber retailing in a simple, brief and 
readable manner. It shows how to systematically plan for 
organizing a retail business for profit. It is a presentation 
of profit-creating management practices and sales promotion 
methods applied to the retailing of all building material. 


Beginning with a definition and a discussion of “profitable 
lumber retailing,”’ the reader is taken step by step along the 
path toward profitable organization and conduct of his busi- 
ness. Market analysis, turnover, cost control, price making, 
creative merchandising and advertising are among the subjects 
treated. 


This is not a book of theories, but one of facts and experi- 
ences. Every suggestion in it is founded upon practical ex- 
perience. All that it proposes has been done with profit. 
Every retail lumber dealer, large or small, will enjoy venting 
this book and will find many money-making ideas in it. 


is bound in synthetic 


“Profitable Lumber Retailing” 
POSTPAID $2.50 


leather, 400 pages, 8'%2x5 inches. 


American fiimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FOR YOU TO KILN DRY. Careful a is a “MUST” at all five 





* We could talk endlessly about the care we take in seasoning our 


Atlantic Mills. This, coupled with Atlantic’s superb timber resources & 


jlumber, but this one picture tells you more and in much less time. 


and splendid manufacture, is your assurance of good lumber at all 


You may not realize it, but proper piling of lumber at the mill is 


times and special service when you need it. On your next order, get 


IMPORTANT TO YOU. It means STRAIGHTER lumber, FLATTER 
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. America’s leading manufacturer of hardwoods. § 
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BITUARY RECORD 








W. B. AYER, 75, for many years head of 
the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore., and one of the best known lumbermen 
on the Pacific Coast, died at his home March 
3 after an extended illness. Prominent Port- 
land citizens served as honorary and active 
pallbearers at the funeral March 6. He en- 
tered upon his business career at 21, in New 
England, but two years later he went West, 
to Portland, and after nine more years in 
other lines of business he and M. F. Hender- 
son established the Western Lumber Co. He 
had found his life work and continued to 
expand in it. Subsequently his company 
merged with the Eastern Lumber Co. to form 
the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., and 
with the mill well established the firm began 
to invest in timber along the Columbia River; 
these holdings in the ensuing forty years 
have grown into huge proportions, and the 
company, which started its logging with bull 
teams, is keeping abreast of modern logging 
practice. In the meantime Mr. Ayer was 
active in civic and political circles—president 
Portland Library Association, a director of 
Portland Art Association, trustee of the 
State library, and during the war Federal 
food administrator for Oregon, and active in 
Liberty Loan campaigns. In 1904 he was a 
delegate to the Republican National conven- 
tion. Two brothers and a sister survive. 


EDGAR J. CLARK, 44, president Clark 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.,. died unex- 
pectedly March 2, apparently of a heart at- 
tack; he was stricken while attending a 
party at the home of friends, and died an 
hour later in a local hospital. His father, 
the late Edgar W. Clark, founded the lumber 
company in Chetopa, Kan., in 1889 and moved 
the headquarters to Kansas City when the 
son was 6 years old. Young Edgar attended 
the University of Kansas for two years, but 
in his sophomore year he was injured in a 
football game—a spine injury that forced 
him to wear special braces, and crutches, 
the rest of his life. But he smiled through 
it all, insisted on playing his part in life, 
and did surprisingly well at it. He was an 
expert fisherman and on hunting trips ac- 
counted for his share of the game. For 
twenty years he was associated with his 
father’s lumber business, and accounted for 
his share of the work, too. When the father 
died, last November, the son carried on as 
president. He is survived by a brother, Rus- 
sell H. Clark, vice president and treasurer 
of the company, a sister, two aunts, an uncle 
and a cousin. 


WALTER R. MACFARLANE, 65, for many 
years a Pacific Northwest lumberman, and a 
leader in pioneering American logging meth- 
ods in the Philippines, died March 4 at his 
home in Seattle, of a heart attack. He went 
to Washington in 1889 and worked at mills 
at Hadlock and Seabeck. When in 1897 the 
latter mill burned he went to work for the 
Grays Harbor Commercial Co. at its mill at 
Cosmopolis. In 1902 Mr. Macfarlane and 
Scott Weatherwax built a mill (now known 
as Donovan 2) at Aberdeen. Eight years 
later Mr. Macfarlane went to the Philippines, 
where he remained eleven years, as general 
manager for the Insular Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Manila. The two mills he 
built on the island of Negros were among 
the first American-made mills to cut timber 
in the islands. He retired in 1921 and had 
lived since in Seattle. He was active in 
fraternal circles, and held No. 1 membership 
in the Aberdeen Elks Lodge. His widow, two 
sons and a daughter survive. 





AUGUST WAHLFELD, 77, president Wahl- 
feld Manufacturing Co., Peoria, Ill., died Feb. 
24 at his home, where he had suffered an 
apoplectic stroke a few hours before. On the 
previous day he had been at his office as 
usual, carrying on the business which he had 
started in 1891. Born in Germany he came 
to America fifty-five years ago, and after two 
years as a journeyman carpenter and con- 
tractor in Havana, Ill., he went to work as 
a cabinetmaker for Rogers & Cox, in Peoria. 
Forty-four years ago he organized his own 
company and in time became one of the city’s 
leading industrialists, with a large and well 
equipped plant. Surviving are his widow, a 
son Otto, vice president of the company, and 
two grandsons, James August and Willis Otto 
Wahlfeld. 


ROBERT R. FOX, 62, widely known and 
beloved Seattle lumberman, died Feb. 27 of 
injuries sustained in an automobile accident 
which, the coroner’s jury found, was’ due to 
negligence on the part of the driver of the 
other car. Mr. Fox went from the East to 
Seattle in 1898, to open a branch of what 
is now the Simonds Saw & Steel Co. He 
managed this office until 1917, when he re- 
turned East to enter the export business for 
the Simonds company, but subsequently he 
trekked back West again, to take over the 
Simonds agency in Los Angeles. In 1929 he 
sold this to the Simonds company and re- 


turned to Seattle, where he organized and 
became president of the Washington Lumber 
& Spar Co. and became interested also in the 
Bennett Box Co. At one time he was presi- 
dent of the Columbia River Logging Co. 


WILLIAM W. RATHBORNE, 84, president 
Rathborne, Hair & Ridgeway Co., Chicago 
wooden box manufacturer, and of the Kemier 
Lumber Co., died at his home March 8 after 
several years’ illness. During his many years 
in the box business he built up a reputation 
for fairness, enterprise and ability, and lum- 
bermen knew him as a good man to deal 
with. He also achieved fame as a polo player, 
one of the best known backs in the country, 
and it was he who established the Onwentsia 
Club team; a grandnephew, J. Cornelius 
tathborne, is carrying on the polo tradition 
with the Old Aiken team at Westbury, N. Y 
Besides the latter, Mr. Rathborne is survived 
by a brother and grandniece. 


LEW S. WALLACE, one of the leading fig- 
ures in the furniture industry and formerly 
vice president and general manager of the 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., died at his 
home in Grand Rapids, Mich. March 4. At 
the time of his death, he was vice president 
of the Landstrom Furniture Co. of Rockford, 
Ill. With his brothers in 1916 he helped 
form the Wallace Furniture Co. which was 
merged with the Berkey & Gay Co. in 1923. 


ROBERT D. BARNES, 61, president and 
general manager of the Kirby-Wood Lumber 
Co., Muncie, Ind., died March 10 at a hospital 
in Richmond, Ind., after five weeks’ illness. 
He was widely known to the lumber and 
allied trades, and also was active in local 
political affairs, having served eight years 
as a member of the city council, a promoter 
of civic improvements. He was Republican 
nominee for mayor in 1929. His widow, one 
son and two grandchildren survive. 


MRS. JANE K. TREMAINE, sister of A. S. 
Kerry, retired lumber capitalist, and of 
Harold Kerry, sales manager Olympic Forest 
Products Co., Seattle, died March 7 after a 
long illness. Her husband, the late F. D. 
Tremaine, was a Michigan lumberman who 
subsequently transferred his interests to 
Seattle, and who died there in 1915. Besides 
the two brothers mentioned Mrs. Tremaine is 
survived by another brother, three sisters 
and two daughters, all of Seattle. 


NATHAN A. GILBERT, 75, veteran lumber- 
man of Grand Rapids, Mich., died at the 
3oldgett Hospital there Feb. 24. For many 
years he was in business with the late Delos 
Blodgett at Cadillac and Hersey, Mich., and 
then entered the employ of John W. Blod- 
gett at Grand Rapids twenty-five years ago. 
Surviving are the widow, one son, a sister, 
five grandchildren, and seven great-grand- 
children. 


MRS. JOHN P. HARDING, 79, wife of the 
president of the St. Joseph Lumber Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., died March 4 at her home, of 
paralysis. For many years she had been a 
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leader in Camp Fire Girls activities, 
known as the “mother” of the loca] organi 
zation. She also was an active member o; 
the First Congregational Church. Beside 
her husband a sister survives. . 


and was 


W. HARRY DAVIS, 66, president of w 
Harry Davis (Inc.), Chicago, died Feb. 20 aj 
his home in Glencoe. For nearly twenty-five 
years Mr. Davis was connected with the Chj. 
cago Mill & Lumber Co. as sales manager of 
one of its departments, but since 1922 hag 
conducted his own box shook business, His 
widow and son survive. 


FREDERICK ALBERT BAUER, 35, 
president and sales manager of George Nass 
& Son (Inc.), Philadelphia retail lumber firm 
was taken seriously ill while at work March 
8 and died the same day in Osteopath Hos. 
pital. His widow, son and mother survive 


HERMAN E. NELSON, 38, treasurer Ber. 
wyn Lumber Co., Berwyn, Ill, with which 
he had been connected ten years, suffered an 
apoplectic stroke Feb. 24, while driving his 
car in a heavy snow storm, and died Feb. 97 
His widow and twin sons 8 years old survive. 


JOHN M. SCHUTH, 60, manager of the 
English Lumber Co.’s yard at Rocky Ford 
Colo., for the last fifteen years, died recently 
at his home after two weeks’ illness, of heart 
disease. He formerly was connected with 
the company’s branches at Sugar City and 
Swink, Colo. His widow and son Leo survive, 


Vice 





Redries Glued-up Panels and 


Veneers in New Kiln 


W aterLoo, Que., March 11.—Redrying glued- 
up plywood panels, and the drying of %-inch 
to 34-inch veneer, is no longer a problem for 
the Atlas Plywood Corporation (Ltd.), a well 
known manufacturer of packing cases and fur- 
niture veneer. This company has installed in- 
side its factory building at Waterloo a new 
Moore veneer dryer, the housing for which is 
built of lumber. This type of construction for 
dryer housing is made possible by the low tem- 
peratures and fast air circulation used in drying 
the panels and veneer. The low temperature 
seasoning process is said to be also an important 
factor in the fine quality of stock being produced 
at this plant. Glued-up panels and veneer sheets 
are stacked on skid platforms and, with a jack- 
lift truck, one man can place the loads inside 
the dryer, remove them when properly dried 
and transport them to any part of the factory 
without restacking. 

Atlas Plywood Corporation (Ltd.), a pioneer 
in the manufacturing of packing cases of cross 
banded plywood, produces “‘Speedpack” cases for 
furniture; also plywood fruit barrels, fruit 
crates, nail kegs, box shooks, panels and high 
class furniture veneers. A. J. Buckland is super- 
intendent of the plant at Waterloo. The Moore 
veneer dryer installed here was designed and 
manufactured by Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and North Portland, Ore. 


This veneer drier, of wood construction, has been installed for handling glued-up panels as well as 
veneer by a Quebec concern, and has solved its drying problems 
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‘THE BUSINESS RECORD 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Texarkana—Standard Lumber Co. 
- by W. E. and R. L. Haydon. 
CALIFORNIA. Red Bluff—Red Bluff Lumber 
co, purchased by Sterling cong ager alae 

SIA. Sparta—Peden aisser aning 
Rn by George L. Brown and George 
didham, who expect to make repairs and improve- 
ments and begin operating at an early date. 
Peden & Gaissert did not sell their lumber and 
other holdings; they will remain in business and 
have an arrangement with the new firm to plane 
rough lumber for them. 

INDIANA. Aurora—Aurora Lumber Co. has 
been sold by Bert Seip, the new manager being 
Roscoe Stevens of Oakland City, Ind., who will 
continue under the old firm name. 

Eaton—Eaton Lumber Co. succeeded by Window 

‘ Sales Agency. 
—_ pales “toca Howes Lumber Corporation: Ed- 
ward Howes and wife purchaséd the interest of 
Norman Roos, who recently died, from Mrs. Roos, 
and changed the name to Howes Lumber Corpora- 
Oetancie—Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co. sold 
local yard to Roy Goetcheus. 

KANSAS. Mankato—Midwest Lumber Co. has 
purchased the stock of the Hendrickson Lumber & 
Coal Co. and will combine the two as the Mankato 
Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Dalton—Dalton Lumber Co. dis- 
solved co-partnership existing between C, G. Rosen- 
gren, J. A. Wedum and H. Langen. L. H. 
Langen has purchased the plant, stock and good 
will and will continue the business under the name 

Langen Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Newtown—J. L. Tucker Lumber Co. 
sold to Lowry-Miller Lumber Co. of Princeton and 
Unionville. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Emaus—Oliver Jarrett suc- 
ceeded by Jarrett & Hoffert Cigar Box Manufac- 
ture: Oliver Jarrett and Stella Hoffert, proprietors. 

Rankin—McBride Lumber Co.: Willard G. Cutler 
now proprietor. 

TEXAS. Pearsall—Turner Lumber Co. purchased 
by A. & C. Lumber Co., who _ will continue to 
operate the business at the two locations. 

Del Rio—E. F. Measels has sold the Madison 
Lumber Co., which he purchased several days ago, 
to the Eagle Pass Lumber Co.; Mr. Measels is local 
manager of the Eagle Pass Lumber Co. Stock is 
being moved to the Eagle Pass yard on Main 
Street and the office of the Madison Lumber Co. 
has been closed. 

VIRGINIA. Portsmouth—E. L. Boyce lumber 
department succeeded by Boyce Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham — Scott - Heagany 
Shingle Co. succeeded by Heagany-Friese Shingle 
Co. 

Tacoma—Builders Lumber & Millwork Co.: Hec- 
tor Macdonald sold his interest to L. B. Mac- 
donald. 

Woodland—Woodland Lumber Yard has been 
purchased by the Copeland Lumber Co. 

CANADA. MANITOBA. Lyleton—R. Murray & 
Sons succeeded by Robert Murray. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Baldwinton (P. O. at Balli- 
nora)—Galvin Lumber Yards (Ltd.) succeeded by 
Battleford Lumber & Supplies (Ltd.). 

Biggar—Mrs. R. E. Knox succeeded by Merlin V. 
Moore; retail lumber. 

Carruthers—Galvin Lumber Yards (Ltd.) suc- 
ceeded by Battleford Lumber & Supplies (Ltd.). 


Incorporations 


FLORIDA. Ocala—Goethe Lumber Co.; formerly 
Henry & James T. Goethe. 


ILLINOIS. Collinsville—Advance Wood Products 
Co. Incorporators: R. Lansing, R. J. Burhen and 
M. Burhen. Will manufacture a line of plywood, 
butter containers, plywood shipping boxes and a 
general line of screen doors and windows or fly 
screens. 


INDIANA. Fishers—Fishers Lumber Co.; retail 
yard. Incorporators: Elmer A. Johnson, Fred G. 
Appel and Dorothy M. Appel. 

_ MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Kem (Inc.), 11719 
East Jefferson Ave.; will manufacture novelties, 
toys, and advertising materials. 

Muskegon—Keene Lumber Co., 346 Laketon St.: 


seneee. Dealer in lumber, fuel and builders’ sup- 
lies, 

_ Newberry—Leonard Shingle Co.; manufacturer 
and dealer in shingles, lumber etc. 

, MISSOURI. St. Louis—L., A. Seager-Kuhs Lum- 
er Co., 508 South Boyle; $20,000. Edward L. 


Kuhs, 2831 North Grand St., interested. 


son EBRASK A. Ohiowa—Thornton Lumber Co.; 
20,000. Has taken over the E. Silvey Lumber Co. 


NEW JERSEY. Imlaystown—Patterson Lumber 
®.; Hollis N. Patterson, Star Route, interested. 
Newark—Ajax Lumber Co.; care of Joseph 

Bohrer, 830 Broad St. 


NEW “YORK. New York (Manhattan)—John 
Langenbacher @o.; woodworking; $20,000.  Incor- 
porators: John Langenbacher, Lake Katonah, 
Goldens Bridge, N. Y.: John Schnebel, 255 West 
SIst St. New York City; Frank Folksdorf, 3424 
“rave Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
$5 RECON. Portland—Clear Fir Lumber Co.; 

000. Chartered by F. W. Faulkes and E. B. 
McCutchan. 

Micrtland—Interstate Logging Co.; $10,000. O. R. 
Miller and A, Powell interested. 


Portland—tTrask-Willamette Co.; $75,000. Log- 
ging. Edward Murphy interested. 

Portland—White Front Fixture Co.; to manufac- 
ture cabinets and fixtures. L. A. Cremer and H. 
Sender interested. 

Port Orford—Trans-Pacific Lumber Co.; $15,000. 
Incorporators: Gilber E. Gable and James Cole. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Hazleton—Freeland Spool & 
Bobbin Co.; $25,000. To manufacture spools, bob- 
bins and similar articles. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Summerville—Ashley Lum- 
ber Corporation. To conduct a logging, milling, 
timber wood and lumber business. Officers: presi- 
dent, F. P. Prettyman; vice president and treas- 


urer, C. F. Prettyman; secretary and .solicitor, 
Legare Walker. 
TENNESSEE. Cleveland—Tennessee Lumber & 


Manufacturing Co. filed an amendment to its char- 
ter seeking to change its name to Tennessee Floor- 
ing Co. 


TEXAS. Austin—Capitol City Lumber Co.; 
$10,000. Incorporators: Mrs. B. A. Kimbrough, 
Phil Lloyd Shoop and Ruby Bichelberger. 

Houston—Edle Lumber Co.; $25,000. C. R. Brace, 
1710 Kensington St., an incorporator. 

Waco—Texas School Equipment Co. C. C. Whit- 


son and W. C. Jackson interested. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Zee Development 
Corporation, 1106 Third Ave.; $50,000. Will manu- 
facture metal and wood products. B, M. Morlin 
and L. Hatch interested. 

Yakima—State Ceater Lumber: Co., 804-810 South 
First St.; $25,000. E. F. McLaughlin and E. G. 
Richards incorporators, 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Rogers—Cecil Robinson will open 
a limber yard and builders supply store here. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—California Mill Prod- 
ucts Co., 1127 Glendive Drive; millwork and lum- 
ber; under management of H. O. Warde. 

Los Angeles—Ben Levy Lumber Co. has engaged 
in retail lumber business at 5941 South Western 
Ave. 

Oakland—Carl Johnson has opened a cabinet 
shop at 720 Foothill Blvd. 

San Francisco—The Marina Carpenter & Cabinet 
Shop has engaged in business at 3238 Fillmore St. 

Walnut Creek—Charles Lichens is opening a 
lumber yard here on Lafayette Blvd. 

KENTUCKY. Elizabethtown—T. A. Peak Lum- 
ber Co. will open a branch here; in similar business 
at Hodgenville. 

MINNESOTA. Faribault—Faribault Independent 
Lumber Yard, 902 West Third St.; John N. Gretz, 
manager. 

OHIO. Dresden—Breithaupt’s Lumber Yard has 
been opened by George L. Breithaupt, who has been 
handling, at retail, lime, cement and a few other 
building materials. 

OREGON. Eugene—Cavenah Lumber Co. has 
begun operations under management of e ‘ 
Cavenah, 

Portland—Lumber Dealers’ Supply Co., formed 
by J. D. Buckley, E. W. Yates and Juan Gutierrez. 
has been opened on North Denver Ave. 

Walker—T. D. Hufft has engaged in business 
under the name of Walker Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Grapevine—Grapevine Lumber Co., on 
Main Street, will open for business soon, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Chelyan—Hayes Samples and 
Mr. Porter have engaged in the lumber business 
here, 

VIRGINIA. Grundy—Bailey Lumber Co., with 
headquarters in Bluefield, W. Va., has opened a 
new plant here, with W. C. Payne as manager. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—H. Julien is erecting a 
boat building and repairing shop at 5621 Seaview 
Ave. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—National Lumber & 
Wrecking Co. has leased space at 1556 South ist 


Street. 
Casualties 


NEW YORK. Addison—J. S. Park Lumber & 
Supply Co. damaged by fire, with loss estimated 
at $5,000, partly covered by insurance. ’ 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—Buchanan Lumber Co. 
suffered fire loss estimated at $100,000; insured. 

Selleck—Pacific States Lumber Co. planing mill 
and storage sheds, together with a large quantity 
of finished lumber and expensive machinery, were 
destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $150,000. 
Insured. Plan to rebuild. 


New Mills and Equipment 


FLORIDA. Milligan—Bill Duggan, of Florala, 
Ala., will erect a sawmill and planer here; negotia- 
tions have been completed for sufficient timber to 
run the mill several years. 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—Brookside Lumber Co, 
will rebuild plant recently destroyed by fire. 

IOWA. Carson—Fullerton Lumber Co. plans to 
rebuild yard recently destroyed by fire. 


MICHIGAN. Hulbert—J. Shepherd Parrish Co. 
plans rebuilding sawmill, to replace plant recently 
burned. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elkin—Carolina Furniture 
Manufacturers (Ine.) plan establishing plant to 
manufacture four poster beds; the building for- 
merly occupied by the Elkins Veneer Co. will be 
poner W. S. Gough and Knox McKee are inter- 
ested. 

Lexington—Piedmont Lumber Co. will erect 
woodworking plant; W. F. Brown is president. 

















| How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
; In Classified Department 


Gee GD ccsiiccntsccccenecssciccssd CSE i 
' Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues..........90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 





Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 
gles, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operations. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman. 


Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





| WANTED 








Salesmen 


WTD. RESIDENT COMMISSION SALESMEN 


To sell Southern Pine, Cypress and Hardwoods to 

Industrial and Contractor trade, in territories from 

Chicago east. Direct mill shipments—carload only. 
Address “J. 74,” care American Lumberman. 


A WELL ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE 


Concern would like to contact a salesman, who 
has confidence in his own ,ability to sell lumber, on 
a very liberal split profit basis. 

Address “J. 78,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: SALESMEN 


Calling on lumber and woodworking trades to sell 
very attractive and unusual item of great appeal 
to the wood industries. Easily handled with pres- 
ent lines. No investment or expense. For particu- 
lars address “K. 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


Acquainted with trade to travel Southeastern Iowa 
ealling on lumber dealers for sash and door com- 
pany making general line of millwork. Give age, 
experience and salary expected. 

Address “K, 36,” care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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PUBLISHE 
~ WHOLE N 
E —_ 
mployees Employment Used Machinery — 
Atrrrssrsypyyyvyr—w—rm—“e—"m“~=“~npv[wvJ LPS IS —— 
WANTED—COST BOOK “A” GRADUATE ee oer ypeoreg — CASH FOR OLD LOG BAND SAWS AND GANcs 
TI rhly familiar with figuring all kinds of spe- 25 yrs.’ exp. in the manufacture and sale o ine 
eial millwork and capable of making accurate lists | and Fir lumber. Can do own millwrighting and ssmeten } AR RR 
from plans and specifications, for work in listing | hammering; fully reliable; can take full charge; ° 8. 
bureau. accept small wages and share of profits; go any- WANTED — 
Address “‘K. 27," care American Lumberman. where. 
Address ‘‘K. 41,’’ care American Lumberman. Turbine Deep Well Pump for 7” Casing. 
WANTED: YOUNG MALE STENOGRAPHER KURTH LUMBER MFG. CO., Keltys, Texas, 
Ponderosa sawmill. Must be experienced, take dic- LUMBER—PLANING MILLWORK SUP’T : WANTED—ONE ROSS CARRIER | 
tation, figure invoices, and write orders. State | Estimator; 11 years full charge high-class detail - 2 iff 1 
experience. planing millwork plant. Layout—detail—machine _Or Yard Spider of di wrens make. Leni 
Address NEW MEXICO LBR. & TBR. CO., man. Age 36. Might make small investment. Address “‘K. 30,” care American Lumberman, ae 
Bernalillo, N. M. Address “‘K. 42,’’ care American Lumberman. ——__ sele 
- WANTED: TWO-SAW EQUALIZER : 
WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER EMPLOYED LUMBER & SPECIAL MILLWORK Coemee = = automatic chain feed, capable the 
Lumber; prefer yellow pine and southern hardwood | Man, successful salesman, capable detailer, esti- | ° address “Kk. 35,” care American Lumberman For 
mill experience. Must have pleasing personality | Mator, supt. Thorough knowledge all phases. 2 : 
and thoroughly efficient; good opportunity; perma- Address ‘“‘K. 43,’ care American Lumberman. 


nent. 


Address “K. 34,” care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—POSITION AS ACCOUNTANT 
Bookkeeper, Auditor. Eighteen years general office 





WILL PAY CASH FOR LOG KICKER 


In good condition. Must be Cheap. 
KENOVA SAW MILL CO., Kenova, W. Va. 





| ons yard experience. Age 40. Married. Good WANTED 
references. 2 ; 
Emp oyment Address “J. 87,” care American Lumberman. 3 Drum Sander. Good used one. 





—~ 


POSITION WANTED AS YARD MANAGER 
15 years’ experience in lumber and building mate- 





Timber and Timber Lands 





State price. 


Address “K. 45,” care American Lumberman. 





USED PLANER (24” x 6” OR 8”) 


rial. Capable of figuring own estimates. Familiar With or without built-in motor. Must be in good 
with Southern and Northern woods. Reasonable shape. af - : 
salary. Good references. Will go anywhere. Address ‘‘K. 47,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Address “J. 62,” care American Lumberman. 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


More than 20 years’ experience. Guarantee results. 
A-1 references, Go anywhere. 





TIMBER 


If you are interested in western timber, located in 





BUYERS AND SELLERS 
ARE BROUGHT TOGETHER 


By using the classified section of the 


“ ” w ton, . American Lumberman. The classified ads 
Address “J. 65,” care American Lumberman. rae age Idaho changin ae eee a both the buyers and, pon 
e owner of a large or sma ract, and wou e A ick way to spose of an ng you 

POSITION WANTED _—“ d ’ . - 


Successful retail manager and sales representative. 
Executive ability, good education, 20 years’ experi- 
ence; fine references; age 42. 

Address “J. 82,” care American Lumberman. 


COST ACCOUNTANT—ESTIMATOR 


Expert C. B. A. Millwork Estimator. Well grounded 
cost accountant, Ten years’ experience in mill- 
work. 

Address “J. 31,” care American Lumberman. 








DETAILER—BILLER—GOOD DRAFTSMAN— 
Advanced education; experienced spec. millwork, 
cabinet work, Cost Book A. grad. 

Address “J, 36," care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED—BY MAN 
Experienced as designer, draftsman, detailer, biller, 
salesman, estimator and lumberman. Excellent 
references. Would accept a position in any of 
above lines. 

Address “J. 49,"" care American Lumberman. 





YELLOW PINE SALES MANAGER 


Wants position with large mill or wholesaler with 
mill output. Competent; reliable; knows business 
from every angle. Record will stand closest in- 
vestigation. 


Address “J. 91," care American Lumberman. 





EXP. MILLWORK & LUMBER SALESMAN 


Also capable estimator. 20 yrs. Exp. Ref. 
Address “‘K. 46," care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG MAN, 33 YEARS OF AGE 


Experienced in selling Loblolly, Shortleaf and 
Longleaf Yellow Pine desires position. 











to have a report from a practical lumber manufac- 
turer of the possibilities of your holdings, you can 
secure such a report at a very moderate cost. 
Write, giving location and particulars, with num- 
ber of acres. I have just turned a dead investment 
in timber into a paying one, and the owners are 
greatly pleased. 


Address ‘‘J. 34," care American Lumberman. 





Lumber and Dimension 


WANTED 


GLUED UP DIMENSION stock in Birch, preferred, 
and LINOLEUM covered table tops. 
Address “J. 51,’ care American Lumberman. 








LUMBER WANTED 
Exp’d commission salesman. Cincinnati territory, 
wants Y. P. mill connection. 
Address “K. 26,” care American Lumberman. 





WANT TO MAKE CONNECTIONS 


With manufacturers of both short and longleaf 
pine, also all kinds of hardwoods for Illinois terri- 
tory. 


Address “K. 39,’’ care American Lumberman. 











want to sell. 


Get what you want by advertising in the 
best medium. You can profit by using the 
classified sections. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 
Retail Lumber Yards 


FOR SALE—2 GOOD COUNTRY LUMBER YARDS 
Population one thousand and two thousand. Cen- 
tral Illinois. 

Address ‘‘H. 100," care American Lumberman. 




















WANTED TO SELL PART STOCK OR ALL 


In lumber yard in northern Indiana town. 
Address “J. 77,” care American Lumberman. 





IN FLORIDA—NEAR ORLANDO 
Widow wishes to sell or lease established retail 
lumber yard, including cozy living quarters. 
MRS. SHEELER, 1717 R St.. N. W., Wash., D. C. 





FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
And up to date Mill Work plant located on Mis- 
sissippi River in city of 15,000 population. Good 
country and nearby towns surrounding. No similar 
plant within 100 miles. For further particulars 























ve od ° address : 
Address “K. 31," care American Lumberman. Miscellaneous H. ALEXANDER, Belzoni, Miss. ti 
. ALE 2 
With eee tmamiee oe ee song trade FOR SALE—GOING HARDWARE, LUMBER, COAL - 
in IlL, Wis., Ind. ‘and parts of Mo., seeks new NEW JERSEY WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTOR Business in desirable Nebraska towns. Only hard- a 
connection to represent West Coast Mfg. or Whole- | Of flooring, millwork and building specialties wishes ware and lumber yard in town. Competitive con- f 
saler. 11 yrs.’ exp. Western woods. Good record. connection with manufacturers to handle their ditions good. Will sell either lumber or hardware | 
Address “K, 32," care American Lumberman. products on consignment or commission basis. separate. Good reasons for selling and terms | t! 
Address “K. 44,” care American Lumberman. needed. é 
YOUNG MAN, 11 YRS. EXP. COST ACCOUNTING Address “J. 90," care American Lumberman. f 
General Office & Commissary management, desires CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER FOR SALE—LUMBER YARD ‘ b 
position. A-1 references B : . 
rt eee i y N. Chapin. Sames Time and Labor—Prevents iit it aa ali ‘ lation . 
Address “‘K. 33,” care American Lumberman. Errors. The tables reduce to board measure all Tosveng Soe pee my een Popula ; 
- fractional sizes of lumber, advancing by quarter- aa rs re ” 5 meries -man. 
EXPERIENCED WHOLESALE LUMBERMAN inches from 1x1 to 16x16 inches equare and 20 Address “K. : care American Lumber t 
Wants position, Chicago preferred. Several years’ | feet long; also scantlings and square timbers, ad- 
experience handling lumber sales, principally yel- | vancing by inches from 2x2 to 30x30 inches square LUMBER YARD IN CLEVELAND, OHIO ‘ 
low pine, by mail direct to industries and through | and 60 feet long. Saw logs are reduced to board For sale or lease. Fine warehouse, beautiful office, J 
commission and salaried salesmen Also A-1 book- | measure. The book contains 171 pages of strong private siding, 3 acres land. Adaptable for whole- 


keeper and accountant 
Address “K. 48,”" care 


Best references. 
Ameriean Lumberman, 





white paper, is 4x7 inches and is bound in cloth. 
Price, delivered, $2. 





sale, retail or manufacturing site. 
Address “K. 40,” care American Lumberman, 











